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1>REFACE. 



This volume needs but little by way of Preface. It 
may, however, be mentioned here that for its principal 
attractions the editor is indebted to the courtesy of 
many authors and publishers of copyright pieces, who, 
with a frankness he is only too happy to acknowledge, 
have given him permission to reprint in these pages a 
niunber of fine compositions which have not hitherto 
been accessible to the general reader. These pieces are 
distinguished throughout the volume by a note of 
acknowledgment appended to each. This and the other 
portions of the book will, it is hoped, present, within a 
very limited space, some of the choicest readings on 
Scottish subjects, in prose and verse, with which a spare 
half-hour may be beguiled. 

It will be observed that, besides a variety of Poems, 
Stories, and Sketches in English^ the Selection embraces 
specimens of the Scottish tongue in its old and also its 
more recent forms; and that the Highland, Lowland, 
and East-Coast dialects are well represented. 

The znthoT of " The Legend of St. Sml\vm'' \v^^ i^"^ 
apocryphal authority, liQ admits) trauslal^d W\^ '^^vcvX. 
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from the Cathedral city of Winchester, to a temporary 
Retreat in the Roman Catholic seminary at Blairs, on the 
banks of the Dee, about six miles from Aberdeen. The 
localities named in the Legend have become well-kno>vn 
since Deeside has been chosen as the summer residence 
of Her Majesty the Queen and the Royal Family. 

The illustration on the cover is copied by permission 
from a drawing by John Faed, Esq., R.S.A. 

J. A. M. 



NOTE TO SECOND EDITION. 

It was omitted to be stated in the First Edition that 
The Execution of Montrose appears here by permission of 
Messrs. Blackwood & Sons; and From a Child's Diary y 
by permission of the genial author. Dr. John Brown; 
and Hail! Land of my Fathers, with the cordial sanction 
of Professor Blackie. 

J, A. M. 
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SCOTLAND. 
By Robert Chambers, LL.D. 

Scotland! the land of all I love, 

The land of all that love me ; 
Land whose green sod my youth has trod, 

Whose sod shall lie above me. 
Haill country of the brave and good I 

Hail ! land of song and story ; 
Land of the uncomipted heart, 

Of ancient faith and glory ! 

Like mother's bosom o'er her child, 

Thy sky is glowing o'er me ; 
Like mother's ever-smiling face, 

Thy land lies bright before me. 
Land of my home, my father's land, 

Land where my soul was nouribhed ; 
Land of anticipated joy. 

And all by memory cherished ! 

Oh, Scotland, through thy wide domain, 

What hill, or vale, or river, 

But in this fond enthusiast heart 

Has found a place for ever I 
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Nay, hast thou but a glen dglshawi 

To shelter farm or shelling, 
That is not garnered fondly up 

Within its depths of feeling 1 

Adown thy hills run countless rills 

With noisy, ceaseless motion ; 
Their waters join the rivers broad, 

Those rivers join the ocean : 
And many a sunny flowery brae. 

Where childhood plays and ponders, j)fc*- 

Is freshened by the light^bme flood. 

As wimpling on it wanders. 

Within thy long-descending vale^ V 

And on the lonely mountain, 
How many wild spontaneous flowers 

Hang o*er each flood and fountain ! 
The glowing furze, the " bonnie broom,** 

The thistle, and the Heather; 
The blue-bell and the gowlSmair, 

Which childhood loves*^ gather. 

Oh, for that pipe of silver sound 

On which the shepherd lover, 
In ancient days, breathed out his sofil, "^^ 

Beneath the mountain's cover! 
Oh, for that Great Lost Power of Song, 

So soft and melancholy. 
To make thy every hill and dale 

Poetically holy ! 

And not alone each hill and dale. 

Fair as they are by nature. 
But every town and tower of thine, 
f^ And every lesser feature ; 

For where is there the spot of earth 

Within my contempUtioni 
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Bui froinlome noble deed or thinig 
. Has {Sen conseciiition! ' 

Scduandl the land of all l4ove^ 

THe land of all that love me ; 
Land-'wiiose green sod my youth has trod, 

Whose sod shall Ue above me. 
Hail ! c«unt];y of the brave and good ; 

Hail I l^d of song and story ; 
Xand of the uhcomipted heart, 

Qfancient faith a;id glory! ^ 

V By permission -f/ Messrs, Chambers, 



M^ THE SCOT ABROAD. 

. * •' 

We were a merry party at the Heathermuir Lodge in 
the spring ol" 1854 — for any prospect of active service is 
always welcome tO' young officers; and just at this time 
the proceedings respecting which Mr. Kinglake has 
recently refreshed our memories had reached such a pass 
that we all expected to be starting "Eastward, ho!" 
before many weeks were over. Hence, our gathering 
on the. evening of which I speak might almost be con- 
sidered in the light of a farewell entertainment; and il 
was proportionately jovial and noisy. Songs were sung, 
stories told, healths drunk, and cheers given in answer to 
them, till the glasses rattled on the table, and the very 
roof seemed to tremble over our heads. 

'Our host. Colonel Walter Parritchpat (who, though 
considerably past his eightieth year, made ono^.of the 
merriest among us)^ was a fine specimeiv oi "wYv^X 1 mVV 
venture to call, in default of any better til\^, XVi^ Q,o^tcio- 
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politan Scotchman. Entering upon active seiyice at an 
age when other lads are usually still fobbing orchards 
and wielding Mster-jiisioh, he had been successively a 
subaltern in the Turkish service, an officer of Sepoys in 
India, a farmer in Canajda, an inspector of army stores at 
Vienna, a consul in Spain, and *an attach^ at St. Peters- 
burg ; and after all his wanderirf^, was still able to eat 
haggis or oatmeal-porridge with as keen a relish, dance a 
Highland reel with as nimble a foot, and chorus " Auld 
Lang Syne" with as much spirit, as though he had never 
even quitted the banks of the Clyde, where he was now 
once more snugly established. 

One particularity of the Colonel's, which we all knew 
well, was, that his talk always came to* its highest per- 
fection towards the close of the evening. When he had 
a specially good story, or an unusually telling joke, it 
was sure to appear, like a kind of stirrup cup, just before 
the company separated; and conseqwntly we all pricked 
up our ears when,- after a long silenc?, he at last opened 
his mouth and spake, — 

" Let me give you a word of advice, my boy,'' said he 
to Ensign Donovan (corrupted by the mess intc/" Downy 
Un "), who was very enthusiastic about our new destina- 
tion, "don't expect too much from foreign parts, for 
they're very like parts that are nof foreign after all." 

Such an exordium, coming from the lips of a veteran 
traveller like the Colonel, made us all stare; but he pro- 
ceeded without noticing our astonishment, — ^^ 

" I l^ew a man once, now, who went abroad to find 
noveh^ and, instead of that, found so much of what he 
had left at home that it fairly broke his heart." 

"A story, a story!" shouted we with one voice, seeing 
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by the twinkle of the old gentleman's eye that something 
good was coming. 

" Well, it is 2l story," said the Colonel, laughing ; " and 
a% it *s rather early to break up yet, I don't mind if I tell 
it yotu J[!',was in the end of last century, more yeai*s ago 
than I like to calculate, that I found myself en route for 
the East, just as you youngsters are now, with about 
a dozen more scapegraces from almost every country of 
Europe. 

" We were going to join the Turkish service, where 
hard knocks and high pay were to be got for the asking 
and of course we talked of nothing but cutting and slash- 
ing, capturing standards and winning endless glory, for- 
getting that we might be picked off by marsh-fever or 
cholera before we ever saw the enemy at all. The most 
enthusiastic of us all was an Englishman, a jolly, empty- 
headed, good-natur$pl sort of fellow, who was going out 
as an interpreter, haf|u^ somehow picked up a smattering 
of Turkish, though ofrFRissian and the other languages of 
Eastern Europe he knew ho more than I did. I found 
out by chance, before I fell in with him, that his ruling 
passion wa^ anjijpquenchable hatred of everything Scotch; 
and so, just for the fun of the thing, I determined to pass 
myself off to him as an Englishman. Having been 
brought up in England, I succeeded very well; and to 
the others who were in the secret it was as good as a 
play to hear the fellow launching out against Scotland and 
the Scotch, never dreaming that his attentive listener was 
himself one of the hated race. • 

" I 'm not going to inflict upon you the history j^^our 
journey up the country, which at the time I thought ^un- 
endurable misery, though I know beUet \v\\^l ^ tqw^\\xv%, 
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it' rjeally means by this time. Suffice it to say that, after 
several weeks of bad food, dirty quarters, days of crawling 
at a snail's pace along the worst roads in the world, and 
nights of being crawled over by creeping things ianu- 

merable, we at last found ourselves, with o^ trimness 

t. 

tarnished, and our ideas of ' glorious war' considerably 
modified, encamped at some unpronounceable place on 
the Lower Danube, with old Suvarov's grey-coats quar- 
tered within three miles of us." 

**Did you ever see Suvarov?" asked Lieutenant 
M'Naughton (popularly known as " Lieutenant Make-a- 
note-on"), who was a kind of walking Biographie Uni- 
verselle, and never lost a chance of learning fresh par- 
ticulars respecting the food, drink, clothes, boots, and 
tout ensemble of any great historical celebrity. 

"Only once," replied the Colonel; "but I haven't 
forgotten it yet. One day, when there was a truce for 
three or four hours, some of the Russian officers invited 
a few of ours to dine with them; and an old Bavarian 
cavalry officer, who was one of the elect, and with whom 
I had become quite intimate, thinking I might like to see 
the fun, took me along with him. We were all as thick 
as thieves in a twinkling, and there was a great hand- 
shaking and drinking of healths going on all round, when, 
all of a sudden, the hangings of the tent were flung back, 
and in rushed a little pug-nosed, dirty-faced fellow, 
dressed (or rather undressed) in a tattered pair of 
trousers, and a shirt that looked as if it hadn't been 
washed for a month — stuck his arms a-kimbo, and crew 
like a cock. I took him for a drunken camp-follower, 
and was rather astonished to see all the Russian officers 
start up and salute him, as if he had been the Empress 
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in person; but my old Bavarian, remarking my bewilder- 
ment, whispered to me that this was Suvarov himself. 
He chatted for a minute or two with his officers, and 
then, looking hard at me (I suppose he thought I looked 
rather greener than the rest, and wanted to give me a 
start), asked in Russ, which one of the others interpreted 
for me, 'How many stars are there in the skyf * ' None 
at present,' answered I in French; 'they only come out 
at night !' The old fellow laughed when they repeated 
what I had said, and told me I ought to have been a 
Russian; and with that he bolted out as suddenly as he 
had come in, and I never saw him again." 

M'Naughton put up his pencil and note-book (which 
had been busy during the whole of the last paragraph), 
and looked round with the air of a virtuoso who has just 
lighted upon an undeniable Galba, or a fragment of one 
of the lost books of Livy. 

" It was a few days after oiir glimpse of the enemy's 
menagey'* pursued the Colonel, "that the first taste of 
retribution overtook my friend the Englishman. We 
were strolling through the camp with a Turkish officer, 
whose acquaintance we had made the day before, and 
the interpreter was abusing the Scotch to his heart's 
content, as usual, when to his utter astonishment (and to 
mine too, for that matter), Hassan Bey turned upon him, 
and broke out fiercely, ' I'll tell ye whaat, ma mon, gin 
ye daur lowse yere tongue upon my country like thaat, 
m gie ye a cloot on the lug that'll mak' it tingle fra this 
till Hallowe'en!' 

" You should have seen the Englishman's face; I think 
I never saw a man really thunderstruck before, ^'^Vv'^^ 
* This was otie of Suvarov's favourite jpVes, 
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good gracious !* stammered he at length, * I thought you 
were a Turk !* 

"'And sae I am a Turk the noo, ma braw chiel,' 
retorted the irate Glasgow Mussulman; 'and a better 
ane than yill ever mak', forbye ; for ye ken nae mair o' 
their ways than my faither's auld leather breeks, that 
ne'er trawvelled further than jist frae Glasgae to Greenock, 
and back again ; but when I gang hame (as I'll do or it 's 
lang, if it be God's wull), I'll jist be Wully Forbes, son o' 
auld Daddy Forbes, o' the Gorbals, for a' that's come 
and gane!* 

*' At that moment, as if to add to the effect of this 
wonderful metamorphosis, a splendidly dressed Hungarian, 
whom I remembered to have seen among the Russian 
officers w4th whom we had dined, called out from the 
other bank of the stream that separated our outposts 
from the enemy's, — ' Wully, mon, there 's truce the noo 
for twa hours; jist come wi' me, and we'll hae a glass 
o' whusky thegither!* 

" At this second miracle, the interpreter's face assumed 
a look of undefined apprehension, wonderful and edifying 
to behold — exactly the look of Molidre's * Malade Ima- 
ginaire' when he began to wonder whether there was 
really anything serious the matter with him. 

" * Isn't that fellow a Hungarian]' said he in a low 
horror-stricken tone; *what on earth makes him talk 
Scotch]' 

" ' Perhaps he 's got a cold,' suggested I ; ' but I must 
tell you that some of our savants hold a theory that 
Scotch was the original language, to which all nations 
will one day return; and this looks rather like it, doesn't 
itr 
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" ' Scotch the original language !* shrieked my com- 
panion; and breaking off in the middle of his sentence, 
he subsided into a silence more expressive than 
words. 

" A few days after this, a scouting party of which I 
had the command took a Russian officer; and in order 
to cheer him up a bit under this misfortune, I asked him 
to dine with me, the party bemg completed by my friend 
the interpreter. Luckily .our prisoner was a good hand 
at French, of which we both knew enough to go on with ; 
so the conversation went smoothly enough, except that 
my Englishman, who thought no small beer of himself 
as a philologist, would keep bringing out scraps of what 
he imagined to be Russ, making the disconsolate captive 
grin like a foxtrap, whenever he thought no one was 
looking at him. At last, after we had drunk each other's 
healths all round, and finished what little wine we had, 
the Russian called upon me for a song ; and as I didn't 
know any in Russ, I gave him a French one instead, 
which I had picked up on the voyage out. Then our 
interpreter followed on with an old Latin drinking song 
(which our new friend seemed perfectly to understand) ; 
and when he had finished, turned to the Russian and 
said very politely, 'Won't you oblige us with a song 
yourself? it ought to go all round.' The Russian bowed, 
leaned back a little, looked at us both with an undescrib- 
able grin, and burst forth in the purest native dialect with 
* Auld Lang Syne.' 

"* Bless my soul!' cried the agonized Englishman, 
starting up, *is everybody on earth a Scotchman? Per- 
haps I'm one myself, without knowing it\' AivA. >i)citx^- 
apon, ovemhelmed by this appalling idea, \a sVuxvV. ^.n^'^.'^ 
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to bed, where I heard him groaning dismally as long as 1 
remained awake. 

" From that day there was a marked change in my 
rollicking companion. All his former joviality disap- 
peared, and a gloomy depression hung over him, broken 
by constant fits of nervous restlessness, as if he were in 
perpetual dread of the appearance of some Turkish, 
Austrian, Greek, or Tartar Scotchman. Indeed, what he 
had already seen was of itself quite sufficient to unsettle 
him, as you may imagine; but all this was a trifle to what 
was coming. For about this time our corps was detached 
to meet a Russian force under a certain General TarasofF 
(of whom we had heard a good deal) who was threaten- 
ing to fall upon our flank, or come round our rear, or do 
something else which he ought not, according to our 
view of the case. We fell in with the enemy sooner 
than we expected, and had some pretty sharp skirmishing 
with him for two or three weeks together; after which 
(as usually happens m a fight when both sides have had 
enough of it) an armistice was agreed upon, that the two 
generals might meet — to arrange, if I recollect aright, 
for an exchange of prisoners. After all the trouble 
Tarassoff" had given us, and all that we had heard of him 
before, we were naturally rather anxious to see what he 
was like; so I and three or four more (among whom was 
liis Excellency the Interpreter) contrived to be present at 
the place of meeting. We had to wait a good while 
before the great man made his appearance; but at last 
Tarassoff* rode up, and the Pasha came forward to receive 
him. The Russian was a fine soldier-like figure, nearly 
six feet high, with a heavy cuirassier moustache, and a 
latent vigour betraying itself (as the 'physical force' 
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novelists say) in every line of his long muscular limbs. 
Our Pasha was a short thick-set man, rather too round 
and puflfy in the face to be very dignified; but the quick 
restless glance of his keen grey eye showed that he had 
no want of energy. My friend the interpreter looked 
admiringly at the pair as they approached each other, 
and was just exclaiming, * There, thank God, a real 
Russian and a real Turk, and admirable specimens of 
their race, too!' when suddenly General Tarassoif and 
Ibrahim Pasha, after staring at each other for a moment, 
burst forth simultaneously, ' Eh, Donald Cawmell, are ye 
here?' — *Lord keep us, Sandy Robertson, can this be 
youV 

^ Involuntarily I glanced at the Englishman. 

" ^ I thought as much,' he said, with a calmness more 
dreadful than any emotion. *It's all over — flesh and 
blood can bear it no longer. Turks, Russians, Hun- 
garians, English — all Scotchmen ! It 's more than I can 
bear — I shall go home !' 

"'Home!' echoed I in amazement; 'why, you've 
hardly been out six months yet!' 

" * What of that !' groaned the victim, clutching his 
forehead distractedly with both hands ; * there 's nothing 
left for me to do here. I came out as an interpreter; 
but if all the nations of Europe talk nothing but Scotch, 
what use can I be? I shall go home at once, before I 
lose my senses altogether. I shall be talking Gaelic my- 
self before long.' 

" I never saw him again after his departure; but I have 
since heard, that to the day of his death he remained 
firmly convinced that the Turkish conquest at Constan- 
tinople, and the subsequent rise of the Ottoman Empire, 
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were a malicious invention of historians, and that all the 
inhabitants of Eastern Europe were in reality Scotchmen 
in disguise." 

A shout of applauding laughter greeted the conclusion 
of the Colonel's story ; and it being now long past mid- 
night, we dispersed to our respective apartments. — By 
permissions from ^^CasselVs MagazineP 



THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE. 

By Professor Aytoun, 

I. 

Come hither, Evan Cameron ! 

Come, stand beside my knee — 
I hear the river roaring down 

Towards the wintry sea. 
There 's shouting on the mountain'side, 

There *s war within the blast- 
Old faces look upon me, 

Old forms go trooping past 
I hear the pibroch wailing 

Amidst the din of fight, 
And my dim spirit wakes again 

Upon the verge of night 

II. 

*Twas I that led the Highland host 
Through wild Lochaber's snows. 

What time the plaided clans came down 
To battle with Montrose. 
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I Ve told thee how the Southrons fell 

Beneath the broad claymore, 
And how we smote the Campbell clan 

By Inverlochy's shore. 
I 've told thee how we swept Dundee, 

And tamed the Lindsa3rs* pride ; 
But never have I told thee yet 

How the great Marquis died. 



III. 

A traitor sold him to his foes ! 

Oh, deed of deathless shame ! 
I charge thee, boy, if e*er thou meet 

With one of Assynt's name — 
Be it upon the mountain's side, 

Or yet within the glen. 
Stand he in martial gear alone, 

Or backed by armdd men — 
Face him, as thou would'st face the man 

Who wronged thy sire's renown ; 
Remember of what blood thou art, 

And strike the caitiff down! 



IV. 

They brought him to the Watergate, 

Hard bound with hempen span, 
As though they held a lion there, 

And not a fenceless man. 
They set him high upon a cart — 

The hangman rode below — 
They drew his hands behind his hack, 

And bared his noble brow. 
Then, as a hound is slipped from leasli, 

They cheered the common throng. 
And blew the note with yell and shout, 
And bade him pass along. 
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V. 

It would have made a brave man's heart 

Grow sad and sick that day, 
To watch the keen malignant eyes 

Bent down on that array. 
There stood the Whig west-country lords, 

In balcony and bow ; 
There sat their gaunt and withered dames, 

And their daughters all a-row. 
And every open window 

Was full as full might be 
With black-robed Covenanting carles, 

That goodly sport to see ! 

VI. 

But when he came, though pale and wan. 

He looked so great and high, 
So noble was his manly front. 

So calm his steadfast eye; 
The rabble rout forbore to shout, 

And each man held his breath, 
For well they knew the hero's soul 

Was face to face with death. 
And then a mournful shudder 

Through all the people crept. 
And some that came to scoff at him 

Now turned aside and wept, 

VII. 

Cut onwards — always onwards, 

In silence and in gloom, 
The dreary pageant laboured. 

Till it reached the house of doom. 
Then first a woman's voice was heard 

In jeei: and laughter loud. 
And an angry cry and a hiss arose 

From the heart of the tossing crowds 
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Then, as the Graeme looked upwards. 

He saw the ugly smile 
Of him who sold his king for gold— 

The master-fiend Argyle 1 



VIII. 

The Marquis gazed a moment, 

And nothing did he say; 
But the cheek of Argyle grew ghastly pale, 

And he turned his eyes away. 
The painted harlot by his side, 

She shook through every limb. 
For a roar like thunder swept the street, 

And hands were clenched at him ; 
And a Saxon soldier cried aloud, 

** Back, coward, from thy place ! 
For seven long years thou hast not dared 

To look him in the face." 



IX. 

Had I been there with sword in hand, 

And fifty Camerons by. 
That day through high Dunedin's streets, 

Had pealed the slogan-cry. 
Not all their troops of trampling hors^ 

Nor might of mailed men — 
Not all the rebels in the south 

Had borne us backwards then ! 
Once more his foot on Highland heath 

Had trod as free as air, 
Or I, and all who bore my name, 

Been laid around him there ! 

X. 

It might not be. They placed him next 
Within the solemn hall, 
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Where once the Scottish kings were throned 

Amidst their nobles all. 
But there was dust of vulgar feet 

On that polluted floor, 
And perjured traitors filled the place 

Where good men sate before. 
With savage glee came Warristoun 

To read the munlerous doom ; 
And then uprose the great Montrose, 

In the middle of the room. 

XI. 

•* Now, by my faith, as belted knight, 

And by the name I bear, 
And by the bright Saint Andrew's cross 

That waves above us there — 
Yea, by a greater, mightier oath — 

And oh, that such should be ! — 
By that dark stream of royal blood 

That lies *twixt you and me — 
I have not sought in battle-field 

A wreath of such renown, 
Nor dared I hope on my dying day 

To win the mart3rr's crown ! 

XIT. 

" There is a chamber far away, 

Where sleep the good and brave ; 
But a better place ye have named for me 

Than by my father's grave. 
For truth and right, 'gainst treason's might. 

This hand hath always striven. 
And ye raise it up for a witness still 

In the eye of earth and heaven. 
Then nail my head on yonder tower 

Give every town a limb — 
And God who made shall gather them ; 

I go from you to Him !" 
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xiir. 

The moming dawned full darkly, 

The rain came flashing down, 
And the jagged streak of the levin -bolt 

Lit up the gloomy town : 
The thunder crashed across the heaven, 

The fatal hour was come ; 
Yet aye broke in with muffled beat 

The *larm of the drum. 
Tliere was madness on the earth below, 

And anger in the sky, 
And young and old, and rich and poor, 

Came forth to see him die. 

XIV. 

Ah, Godl that ghastly gibbet! 

How dismal 'tis to see 
The great tall spectral skeleton, 

The ladder, and the tree ! 
Hark ! hark ! it is the clash of arms — 

The bells begin to toll — 
•* He is coming ! he is coming ! 

God's mercy on his soul !" 
One last long peal of thunder— 

The clouds are cleared away, 
And the glorious sun once more looks down 

Amidst the dazzling day. 

XV. 

He is coming ! he is coming ! " 

Like a bridegroom from his room. 
Came the hero from his prison 

To the scaffold and the doom. 
There was glory on his forehead, 

There was lustre in his eye, 
And he never walked to battle 

More proudly than to die: 
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There was colour in his visag«, 
Though the cheeks of all were wan, 

And they marvelled as they saw him pass. 
That great and goodly man I 

XVI. 

He mounted up the scaffold, 

And he turned him to the crowd ; 
But they dared not trust the people, 

So he might not speak aloud. 
But he looked upon the heavens, 

And they were clear and blue, 
And in the liquid ether 

The eye of God shone through! 
Yet a black and murky batdement ^ 

Lay resting on the hill, 
As though the thunder slept within — 

AH else was calm and still, 

XVII. 

The grim Geneva ministers 

With anxious scowl drew near. 
As you have seen the ravens flock 

Around the dying deer. 
He would not deign them word nor s'^^n. 

But alone he bent the knee, 
And veiled his face for Christ's dear grace 

Beneath the gallows-tree. 
Then radiant and serene he rose^ 

And cast his cloak away: 
For he had ta'en his latest look 

Of earth, and sun, and day, 

XVIII. 

A beam of light fell o *er him, 
Like a glory round the shriveiii 
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And he climbed the lofly ladder 

As it w&ce the path to heaven. 
Then came a flash from out the cloudy 

And a stunning thunder-roll; 
And no man dared to look aloft, 

For fear was on every soul. 
There was another heavy sound, 

A hush, and .then a groan ; 
And darkness swept across the sky— 

The work of death was donel 

Ily permission of Messrs, Blackwood &" Sons, 



TIBBIELEERIE ON SCANDAL.* 

By James Smith. 

Indeed an' I'm sure it's perfectly astonishin' what folk 
in this world get to say aboot ane anither; for, oh! I 
hate scandal. Instead o' mindin' their ain afifairs, their 
first and foremost desire 's to ken what Lucky This, an* 
Lucky That 's aboot — what they eat, what they drink, an* 
what they pit on — whaur they gaed to last nicht, an' 
whaur they're gaun the mom. I declare that, to a virtuous 
woman like me, wi' a weel-regulated mind, it 's perfectly 
disgracefu*. There was nae less than yesterday, Mistress 
Pottyface gaed oot wi* a three-guinea plaid owre her puir 
bits o' skinny shouthers; an' I'm perfectly certain she 
never got that plaid in a guid way; for her man's 

• By permission of the Author, from Humorous Scotch Stories: J. 
Menzies, & Co., Edinburgh. 
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naething but a porter in a tea shop, wi* ten shillings a 
week; an' I leave ony respectable person, wi* a virtuous, 
weel-regulated mind, to judge hoo that can be; but I 
hate scandal. 

An* there's Lucky Sheepshank, the mangle-wife, that 
gaed awa fortwa days to the sea-bathin' — ^'od help us! 
An' to be upsides wi' Mistress M'Funk, the pie-wife, she 
stuck up a big printed bill in her wundy : — " Bundles o' 
claes to be left next door!" I declare, when I heard it, I 
could dae naething but groan an' pech wi' indignation ; 
for hooever ony woman wi' seven sma' bairns, an' a man 
oot o' wark, could gang awa for twa mortal days to the 
sea-bathin', I leave ony body wi' a virtuous, weel-regulated 
mind, to judge; but I hate scandal. 

!^t it's very easily seen, after a'. She borrows frae 
a'boay, an' pays naebody. But, by my word, when she 
cam back, she heard o't; for I gaed owre to her, an* says 
I, "Mistress Sheepshank, I'll thank ye to pay me the 
sixteenpence ye've borrowed frae me this last three weeks 
back in ha'p'nys an* pennies. It*s weel for you that can 
gang to the sea-bathin* on ither folk's siller.** 

"1*11 pay ye when I'm ready," says the madam, 
bridlin* up. 

" Mistress Sheepshank,'* says I, " ye're an abominable 
twa-faced randy." 

" I'll be the liker you, then," says she, an' banged tae 
the door in my face; an' that was the end o' my sixteen- 
l)ence — the impertinent, mean, low woman ! 

But I cried through the key-hole, " Bring back Mistress 
Maclaver*s twa pinfu' o' claes ye couldna account for last 
week — that's yer sea-bathin', my leddy!" Oh, I had her 
there! She never cam oot a* that day. For it was 
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Mistress Madaver hersel' that telt me; an' I could tell 
mair than a' that if I likit; but I hate scandal. 

Weel, I gaed up the stair in sic a state wi* the nerves, 
that I thocht I wadna be the waur o* a wee drappie 
specrits; an' pittin' the bottle in my hand-basket, I gaed 
awa doon to John Blue, the grocer's, when wha should 
come in but Mistress Inquisitive for a bottle o* skeechin. 
Noo, Mistress Inquisitive 's the disgrace o* the whole 
neighbourhood; for she aye maks't her business to gang 
howkin' aboot ither folk's houses, an' likes to ken a' 
thing that's gaun on; an' she keeps her wundy ever- 
lastingly open to hear what folk's sayin', an' see what 
they're daein'; although she pretends it's the fine fresh 
air she's sic a notion o*, that she canna want it But I 
was determined she wadna ken what / wanted ; sae I 
says, — " Gie me a forpit o* yer best tatties, Maister Blue, 
for I'm in a hurry;" hoping she wad gang awa. But na: 
there she stood. At last she turned round an' said, in 
her usual mealy-mouthed manner : — " It 's a fine mornin*, 
Tibbieleerie," lookin' slyly into my basket. "If you 
please. Mistress Inquisitive," says I, " I '11 be obleedged 
to ye if ye '11 tell that to the weather-clerk, an' mind yer 
ain affairs." Sae she gangs oot, an' says sae disdainfu' 
like, — "A forpit o' tatties — mphm!" wi' anither sly keek 
at my basket " Skeechin to parritch ! skeechin to par- 
ritch f* I cried back at her — the miserable, wizzen-faced- 
lookin' atomy. "Tatties — tatties— tatties! — " says she 
again — the impertinent, low woman. 

But I can tell ae thing, an' that's no twa — Mistress 
Inquisitive 's a sly drinker. Her man 's a beggar-catcher; 
an' when he gangs oot at nicht, maybe I dinna ken wha 
sits up wi' her, hour after hour, owre fried sausages an' 
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warm porter and sugar. Oh no ! I Ve nae business wi 
but hooever ony respectable woman can live at heck-a 
manger at nicht, an' bamboozle her puir simple man 
the mornin* wi* skeechin to his parritch, I leave o 
respectable person wi* a virtuous, weel-regulated mind 
judge; but I hate scandal. 

An' there's Mistress Greasypouches, her next-dc 
neebour, that 's no muckle better. She gies hersel' i 
grand airs, an' no ae fardin to rub on anither. An' ii 
perfectly astonishin' hoo she can dress hersel' an her pi 
dowdies o' dochterslike awheen Frenchified dancin'-dal 
wi' bannits stickin' on the back o' their heids, trimm 
wi' a' the colours o' creation, an' parysoles, 'od help i 
an' unmercifu' big girrs roun' their bits o' petticoati^ 
lookin' for a' the world like a balloon in the last stage 
inflammation; an' as muckle hair on the back o' thi 
heids, tae, that looks mair like a kist o* drawers th 
onything else. 

There 's some folk I could name that can tak' on fr 
this shop an' the ither shop, an' mak fine puir mout 
when they're craved for siller. But it'll never be ; 
that'll tell wha they are; for oh! I hate scandal. 

As I said the ither day to Mistress Puddinface, 
"What a blessed thing it is to ha'e a kind word 
say o' folk's neebours." This was on the road com 
hame frae the market. "Ay," says she, lookin' i 
broad in the face, "it's very true." "An' what h 
ye been buyin' the day, na?" says I, in my very mild( 
manner. " A rabbit," says she, tryin' to look very grar 
" Oh, Mistress Puddinface I" says I, " hoo can ye tell ! 
a dounricht falsehood; as if I didna see ye buyin' 
pennyworth o* banes wi' my ain een! Oh, womj 
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woman^ hoo can ye say'tl" I didna see't, ye ken, but I 
thocht it; an' it comes a' to the same thing. "There's 
ae thing I ken you 7/ never buy," says she, wi' a spitefu' 
gim. "An' what's that?" says I, in my very mildest 
manner again. " A kind an' charitable word to say o' 
folk's neebours," says she — the impertinent, low woman. 
But that 's aye the way that weel-meanin' folk's ta'en up 
in a wrang licht I could tell plenty about her tae, if I 
liktt; but I hate scandal. 

I was served the very same way by Mistress Bletherer. 
I had gahe awa to my tea ae afternoon up to Miss Sugar- 
ploum's, wi' a new bannit that didna happen to be paid 
for (but that's naebod/s business). Sae, as I'm gaun 
alang the street, wha does I see but Mistress Bletherer 
atf Mistress Inquisitive stannin' at the well. An' when 
they saw me, the tane says to the tither, — " Did ye ever 
see sic a Death upon Spunks !" the low mean trash. But 
I held up my tails like a duchess, an' never let on I 
saw them. Sae I gaed to Miss Sugarploum's — the sweet 
crater — an' had a very fine cup o' tea, an' some very nice 
cordial mixed wi' speerits (but that 's naebody's business). 
Weel, when the cordial was finished, I bade her guid- 
nicht; an' as I gaed doun the stair into the open air, I 
felt a weakness in my legs that I couldna very weel 
account for; but I held on till I reached the stairfit; 
when that abominable woman. Mistress Bletherer, met 
me on the stair, an' cried after me, at the highest pitch o' 
her voice, — "Tibbieleerie's drunk! Tibbieleerie's drunk!" 
the impertinent low woman, to tell me I was drunk, 
when it was only a natural weakness in my puir legs ! 
%|t I can tell Mistress Bletherer that she had better tak' 
we wha she's meddlin' wi'. She gangs oot on tb^ 
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Sundays wi' a braw satin dress, an' a veii on, nae less; 
an* her man 's naething but a puir tax-collector, wi' nine 
sliillings a-week. He pretends to be very religious, tae, 
tho* it's weel kent he's a notorious hypocrite. He gaed 
the ither day to Tam Dunderhead's wi' a tract ** for his 
comfort," as he ca'ed it; an' when Tam opened oot the 
)>aper, what was this but a Pav-in' Board Tax for five-an'- 
ninepence ! But it 's weel kent hoo the satin dress comes. 
Oil, maybe there's nae siller kept up frae the proper 
authorities! Oh, maybe no! 

That very next Sunday after she insulted me, an' just 
as I was preparin' for the kirk, I saw the madam frae the 
wundy, gaun sailin' oot, as usual; an' I up wi' the wundy, 
an' cries after her, — "There's Lucky Bletherer wi' the 
l\ivtn' Board Tax on her back!*' My wordy! she got 
something to think on that day "for her comfort!* 

But hooever ony woman can gang oot dressed like a 
duchess on nine shillings a-week, I leave ony respectable 
]>erson wi* a \*irtuous, weel-regulated mind, to judge; but 
1 never said an ill word against onybody in my life; an' 
let me tell ye, it 's a grand consolation to think sac. For, 
oh! I hate scandal. 
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l^Y llKNRY GLASSFOKD BeLL. 

I I vV^k'i^ lor hack into other 5>ms;. and lo ! in bi^t aunmy, 
X s«\\\ , as in a dT«am, the ioims ot ages poised avay. 

1>. wA^ a stMety cv>n\-ent. with ic^ old and knftr walls* 

Aud j:av\leii!^ wUK their bivxid green walk^ where soft the footstep 
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And o'er the antique dial-stone the aeeping shadow pass'd, 
And, all around, the noon-day sun a drowsy radiance cast. 
No sound of busy life was heard, save from the cloister dim, 
The tinkling of the silver bell, or the sisters' holy hymn. 
And there five noble maidens sat, beneath the orchard trees. 
In that first budding spring of youth, when all its prospects please. 
And little reck'd they, when they sang, or knelt at vesper prayers. 
That Scotland knew no prouder names — ^held none more dear than 

theirs; — 
And little even the loveliest thought, before the Virgin's shrine. 
Of royal blood, and high descent from the ancient Stuart line ; 
Calmly her happy days flew on, uncounted in their flight, 
And, as they flew, they left behind a long-continuing light. 

The scene was changed. It was the court — the gay court of 

Bourbon : 
And 'neath a thousand silver lamps, a thousand courtiers throng; 
And proudly kindles Henry's eye — well pleased, I ween, to see • 
The land assemble all its wealth of grace and chivalry : — 
Grey Montmorency, o'er whose head had pass'd a storm of years. 
Strong in himself and children, stands the first among his peers ; 
And next the Guises, who so well fame's steepest heights assail 'd, 
And walk'd ambition's diamond ridge, where bravest hearts hii\ c 

fail'd; 
And higher yet their path shall be, stronger shall wax their might, 
For before them Montmorency's star shall pale its waning light. 
Here Louis, Prince of Conde, wears his all unconquer'd sword, 
With great Coligni by his side — each name a household word! 
And there walks she of Medicis — that proud Italian line. 
The mother of a race of kings — ^the haughty Catherine ! 
The forms that follow in her train, a glorious sunshine make — 
A milky way of stars that grace a comet's glittering wake ; 
But fairer far than all the rest, who bask on fortune's tide, 
Effulgent in the light of youth, is she, the new-made bride! 
The homage of a thousand hearts — the fond, deep love of one— 
The hopes that dance around a life whose charms are but begun— 
They lighted up her chestnut eye, they mantle o'er her cheek, 
They sparkle on her open brow, and high soul'd joy bespeak. 
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Ah! who shall blame» if scarce that ^^y* thrpugh all its briUwt 

hours, 
She thought of that quiet convent's calm, its sunshine and its ilowocs? 

PART II. 

It was a labouring bark that slowly held its way, 

And o'er its lee the coast of France in the light of evening lay j 

And on its deck a lady sat, who gazed with tearful eyes 

Upon the fast-receding hills, that dim and distant rise. 

No marvel that the lady wept — ^there was no land on earth 

She loved like that dear land, although she owed it not her birth; 

It was her mother's land, the land of childhood and of friends — 

It was the land where she had found for all her griefs amends — 

The land where her dead husband slept — the land wher§ sh^ had 

known 
The tranquil convent's hush'd repose, and the splendours of a throne: 
No marvel that the lady wept — it was the land of France — 
The chosen home of chivalry — the garden of romance 1 
The past was bright, like those dear hills so far behind her bark ; 
The future, like the gathering night, was ominous and dark ! 
One gaze again — one long, last gaze — "Adieu, fair France, to 

thee!" 
The breeze comes forth — she is alone on the unconscious sea. 

The scene was changed. It was an eve of raw and surly mood, 

And in a turret-chamber high of ancient Holyrood 

Sat Mary, listening to the rain, and sighing with the winds. 

That seem'd to suit the stormy state of men's uncertain minds. 

The touch of care that blanch'd her cheek — ^her smile was sadder 

now, 
The weight of royalty had press'd too heavy on her brow; 
And traitors to her councils came, and rebels to the field ; 
The Stuart sceptre well she sway'd, but the rword she could not 

wield. 
She thought of all her blighted hopes--the dreams of youth's brief 

day, 
And sununon'd Rissio with his lute, and bade the minstrel play 
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The soDgs she lov'd in early years — the songs of gay Navarre, 
The songs perchance that erst were sung by gallant Chatelar : 
They half beguiled her of her cares, they soothed her into smiles, 
They won her thoughts from bigot zeal, and fierce domestic broils :-r- 
But hark! the tramp of armed men ! the Douglas battle-cry I 
They come — ^they come — and lo! the scowl of Ruthven's hollow eye ! 
And swords are drawn, and daggers gleam, and tears and words toe 

vain, 
The ruffian steel is in his heart — the faithful Rizzio's slain I 
Then Mary Stuart brush'd aside the tears that trickling fell ! 
•* Now for my lather's arm!" she said; "my woman's heart fare- 
well!" 

The scene was changed. It was a lake, with one small lonely isle, 
And there within the prison-walls of its baronial pile, 
Stem men stood menacing their queen, till she should stoop to sign 
The traitorous scroll that snatch'd the crown from her ancestr^il 

line: — 
** My lords, my lords 1 " the captive said, " were I but once mor^ fr«e, 
With ten good knights on yonder shore, to aid my cause and me, 
That parchment would I scatter wide to every breeze that blows, 
And once more reign a Stuart queen o'er my remorseless foes ! " 
A red spot bum'd upon her cheek — ^stream'd her rich tresses down, 
She wrote the words — ^she stood erect — a queen without a crpwn ! 

PART III. 

The scene was changed. A royal host a royal banner bore, 

And the faithful of the land stood round their smiling queen otice 

more : — 
She staid her steed upon a hill — she saw them marching by — 
She heard their shouts — she read success in every flashing eye ; — 
The tumult of the strife begins — it roars — it dies away; 
And Mary's troops, and banners now, and courtiers — where are they? 
Scattered and strewn, and flying far defenceless and undone — 
God! to see what she has lost, and think what guilt has won! 
Away! away ! thy gallant steed must act no laggard's part; 
Yet vain his speed, for thou dost bear the arrow in thy heart. 
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The scene was changed. Beside the block a sullen headsman stood, 
And gleam'd the broad axe in his hand, that soon must drip with 

blood. 
With slow and steady step there came a lady through the hall, 
And breathless silence chained the lips, and touch'd the hearts of all: 
Rich were the sable robes she wore — her white veil round her fell — 
And from her neck there hung a cross — the cross she loved so well ! 
I knew that queenly form again, though blighted was its bloom — 
I saw that grief had deck'd it out — ^an offering for the tomb ! 
I knew the eye, though faint its light, that once so brightly shone^ 
I knew the voice, though feeble now, that thrill'd with every tone -^ 
I knew the ringlets, almost grey, once threads of living gold — 
I knew that bounding grace of step — that s)rmmetry of mould ! 
Even now I see her far away, in that calm convent aisle, 
I hear her chant her vesper-hymn, I mark her holy smile — 
Even now I see her bursting forth, upon her bridal morn, 
A new star in the firmament, to light and glory bom I 
J' Alas! the change ! she placed her foot upon a triple throne, 
And on the scaffold now she stands — ^beside the block, aUne! 
The little dog that licks her hand, the last of all the crowd 
Who sunn'd themselves beneath her glance, and round her footsteps 

bow'd ! 
Her neck is bared — the blow is struck — the soul is pass'd away; 
The bright — ^the beautiful — is now a bleeding piece of clay ! 
The dog is moaning piteously; and, as it gurgles o*er. 
Laps the warm blood that trickling nms unheeded to the floor ! 
The blood of beauty, wealth, and power — the heart-blood of a 

queen — 
The noblest of the Stuart race — the fairest earth had seen — 
Lapp'd by a dog! Go, think of it, in silence and alone; 
Then weigh against a grain of sand the glories of a thronel 
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A SCOTTISH TEA-PARTY. 

By J. p. Carrick 

Now let's sing how Miss M*\Vharty, 
T'other evening had a party, 

To have a cup of tea; 
And how she had collected 
All the friends that she respected, 

All as merry as merry could be. 
Dames and damsels came in dozens, 
With two-three country cousins. 

In their lily-whites so gay; 
Just to sit and chitter-chatter, 
O'er a cup of scalding water, 

In the fashion of the day. 

{SpoJken in d^ermt female voices.^ ** Dear me, how ha*e yc been 
this lang time, mem?" "Pretty wed, I thank ye, mem. How 
ha'e yc been yoursel?" "Oh, mem, I've been vera ill wi' the 
rheumatisms, and though I were your tippet, I couldna be fu'er 
o' Hitches than I am; but whan did ye see Mi's. Pinkerton?" 
" Oh, mem, I ha'ena seen her this lang time. Did ye no hear that 
Mrs. Pinkerton and I ha'e had a difference?" "No, mem, I 
didna hear. What was't about, mem?" "I'll tell you what it 
was about, mem. I gaed o'er to ca' upon her ae day, and when 
I gaed in, ye see, she's sitting feeding the parrot, and I says to 
her, *Mrs. Pinkerton, how d'ye do, mem?' and she never let on 
she heard me; and I says again, * Mrs. Pinkerton, how d'ye do?' 
I says; and wi' that she turns about, and says she, * Mrs. M*Saunter, 
I'm really astonished you should come and ask me how I do, con- 
sidering the manner you've ridiculed me and my husband in public 
companies!' * Mrs. Pinkerton,' quo' I, 'what's that ye mean, 
mem?' and then she began and gied me a' the ill-mannered abuse 
you can possibly conceive. And I just says to her, quo' I, *Mrs. 
Pinkerton,' quo' I, * that's no what I cam* to hear; and if that's the 
way ye intend to gae on,' quo' I, *I wish ye gude morning;' so X 
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comes awa*. Now I'll tell ye what a* this was about. Ye see, it 
was just about the term time, ye ken, they flitted aboon us, and I 
gaed up on the term morning to see if they wanted a kettle boiled 
or anything o* that kind; and when I gaed in, Mr. Pinkerton, he's 
sitting in the middle o' the floor, and the barber's shaving him, 
and the barber had laid a' his face round wi' the wAi^ saip ; and 
Mr. Pinkerton, ye ken, has a very red nose, and the red nose 
sticking through the white saip, just put me in mind o' a carrot 
sticking through a collyflower; and I very innocently happened to 
mention this in a party where I had been dining, and some officious 
body 's gane and tell't Mrs. Pinkerton, and Mrs. Pinkerton 's ta'en 
this wonderfully amiss. What d'ye think o' Mrs. Pinks?' " ** Deed, 
mem, she 's no worth your while; but did you hear what happened 
to Mrs. Clapperton the ither day?" **Nomem, what 's happened 
to her, poor body?" "I'll tell you that, mem. You see, she 
was coming down Montrose Street, and she had on a red pelisse and 
a white muff; and there 's a bubbly-jock* coming out o' the breweree 
— and whether the red pelisse had ta'en the beast's eye or no, I 
dinna ken, but the bubbly-jock rins after Mrs. Clapperton, and 
Mrs. Clapperton ran, poor body, and the bubbly-jock after her, 
and in crossing the causey, ye see, her fit slippet, and the muff 
flew frae her, and there 's a cart coming past, and the wheel o' the 
cart gaes o'er the muff; and ae gentleman rins and lifts Mrs. Clapper- 
ton, and anither lifts the muff; and when he looks into the mufi^ 
what *s there, but a wee bit broken bottle, wi' a wee soup brandy 
in 't; and the gentlemen fell a looking and laughing to ane anither, 
and they're gaun about to their dinner parties and their supper 
parties, and telling about Mrs. Clapperton wi' the bubbly-jock and 
the bottle o* brandy. Now it 's vera ill done o' the gentlemen to 
do an3rthing o' the kind; for Mrs. Clapperton was just like to drap 
down wi' perfect vexation ; for she 's a body o' that kind o* 
laithfu' kind o' disposition, she would just as soon take aquafortis 
as she would take brandy in ony clandestine kind o' manner/' 

Each gemman at his post now^ 
In handing tea or toast noWy 
Is striving to outshine; 
• Turkey-cock. 
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While keen to find a handle 
To tip a little scandal. 

The ladies all combine— 
Of this one's dress or carriage, 
Or toother's death or marriage, 

The dear chit chat's kept up; 
While the lady from the table 
Is calling while she 's able — 

" Will you have another cup?" 

"Dear me, you're no done, mem — ^you'll take another cup, 
mem — take out your spoon." **0h no, mem, I never take mair 
than ae cup upon ony occasion." "Toots, sic nonsense." "You 
may toots awa, but it 's true sense, mem. And whan did ye see 
Mrs. Petticraw, mem?" "'Deed, I ha'ena seen her this lang time, 
and I'm no wanting to see her; she's a body o' that kind, that 
just gangs frae house to house gathering clashes, and gets her tea 
here and her tea there, and tells in your house what she hears in mine, 
and when she begins, she claver clavers on and on, and the claver 
just comes frae her as if it cam' aff a clew^ and there 's nae end 
o' her." "Oh, you maun excuse her, poor body — ye ken she 's lost 
a' her teeth, and her tongue wearies in her mouth wantin' company, " 
** 'Deed, they may excuse her that wants her, for it 's no me. Oh ! 
ladies, did ye hear what's happened in Mr. MTarlane's family? 
There 's an awfu' circumstance happened in that family, — Mr. and 
Mrs. M'Farlane havena spoken to ane anither for this fortnight, 
and I'll tell you the reason o't Mrs. M'Farlane, poor body, had 
lost ane o' her teeth, and she gaed awa to the dentist to get a 
tooth put in, and the dentist showed her twa or three kinds o' them, 
and amang the rest he showed her a Waterloo ane ; and she thought 
she would ha'e a Waterloo ane, poor body. Weel, the dentist puts 
in ane to her, and the tooth 's running in her head a* day, and 
when she gangs to her bed at nicht, as she tells me — but I'm 
certain she must have been dreaming — ^just about ane or twa o'clock 
o' the morning, mem, just about ane or twa o'clock in the 
morning, when she looks out o' her bed, there's a great lang 
sodger standing at the bedside; and quo' she, *Man, what 
are ye wanting?' she says. Quo' he, *Mrs. M'Farlane, that's my 
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tooth that ye*ve got in your mouth.' * Your tooth! ' quo* she, * the 
very tooth that I bought the day at the dentist's ! ' 'It doesna 
matter for that,' quo' he, *I lost it at Waterloo.* *Ye lost it at 
Waterloo, sic nonsense!' Weel, wi* that he comes forret to pit 
his finger into Mrs. MTarlane's mouth to tak* the tooth out o* her 
mouth, and she gies a snap, and catch'd him by the finger, and he 
gied a great screich and took her a gowf i* the side o* the head, 
and that waukened her ; and when she waukens, what has she 
gotten but Mr. M'Farlane*s finger atween her teeth, and him roaring 
like to gang out o* his judgment! Noo, Mr. M'Farlane has been 
gaun about wi* his thumb in a clout, and looking as surly as a 
bear; for he thinks Mrs. M'Farlane had done it out o* spite, because 
he wadna let her buy a sofa at a sale the other day; noo, it's 
vera ill-done o* Mr. M*Farlane to think ony thing o' that kind, as 
if ony woman would gang and bUe her ain JUsh and blood if she 
keiU a'/.** 

Miss M'Wharty, with a smiley 
Asks the ladies to beguile 

An hour with whist or loo; 
While old uncle cries, ** Don't plague us; 
Bring the toddy and the n^[us — 

We'll have a song or two." 
'* Oh dear me, uncle Joseph ! 
Pray do not snap one's nose off; 

You'll have toddy when your dry, 
With a little ham and chicken. 
An' some other dainty pickin* 

For the ladies, by-and-by," 

" Weel, mem, how 's your frien' Mrs. Howdyson coming on in 
thae times, when there is sae muckle influenza gaun about amang 
families ? " "Mrs. Howdyson ! na, ye maun ask somebody that kens 
better about her than I do. I ha'e na seen Mrs. Howdyson for three 
months." ** Dear me ! do ye tell me sae? you that used to be like 
twa sisters! How did sic a wonderfu* change as that come about?" 
" 'Deed, mem, it was a very silly matter did it a'. Some five 
months smce, ye see, mem (but ye maunna be speaking about it), 
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Mrs. Howdyson called on me ae forenoon, and after sitting awhile 
she drew a paper parcel out o' her muff: — * Ye'll no ken what this 
is ? ' said she. * No,* quo' I, * it *s no very likely.* * Weel, it *s my 
worthy husband*s satin breeks, that he had on the day we were 
married; and I*m gaun awa* to Miss Gushat to get her to mak' them 
into a bonnet for mysel', for I ha'e a great respect for them on 
account of him that's awa*.* Respect! thinks I to mysel (for about 
this time she was spoke o* wi' Deacon Purdie), queer kind o* respect ! 
— trying to catch a new gudeman wi* a bonnet made out o' the auld 
ane's breeks! — ^but I said naething. Weel, twa or three weeks 
after this, I was taking a walk wi* anither lady, and wha should 
we meet but Mrs. Howdjrson, wi* a fine, flashy black satin bonnet 
on ! So, we stopped, and chatted about the weather, and the great 
mortality that was in the town; and when shaking hands wi* her at 
parting, I, without meaning ony ill, ga*e a nod at her bonnet, and 
happened to say, in my thoughtless kind o* way, * Is that the breeks? 
never mindin' at the time that there was a stranger lady wi* me. 
Now, this was maybe wrang in me ; but, considering our intimacy, 
I never dreamed she had ta*en 't amiss — ^till twa three Sundays after* 
I met her gaun to the kirk alang wi* Miss Purdie, and I happened 
to ha'e on ane o* the new fashionable bonnets — really, it was an 
elegantly-shaped bonnet! and trimmed in the most tasteful and 
becoming manner — ^it was, in short, such a bonnet as ony lady 
might have been proud to be seen in. Weel, for a' that, 
mem, we hadna stood lang before she began on my poor bonnet, 
and called it a' the ugly-looking things she could think o*, and 
advised me to gang hame and change it, for I looked sae vulgar 
and daft-like in *t. At length, I got nettled at her abuse, for I kent 
it was a' out o* spite. * Mrs. Howdyson,* says I, * the bonnet may 
be baith vulgar and daft-like, as you say, but I'm no half sae vulgar 
or sae daft-like as I wad be if, like some folks^ I were gaun to the 
kirk wi* 2, pair ^* auld breeks on my head! ' So, I turns on my heel 
and left them; but though it was the Sabbath-day, I could not help 
thinking to mysel — my lady, I trow Fve gi*en you a lozenge to sook 
that '11 keep you frae sleeping, better than ony confectionary you 've 
ta'en to the kirk wi' ye this while." 

Weel, ladies, there are some strange kind o' folks to be met 
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with after a', IVe just been listening to your crack, and it puts me 
in mind of a new-married lady I was visiting the ither day. Before 
she was married, she was one of the dressiest belles we had about 
the town; and as for changing bonnets, you would seldom meet 
her twice wi' the same ane on. But now, though she has been 
little mair than three months married, she has become one of the 
most idle tawpie drabs that ever was seen, and has so many romantic 
fancies and stupid conceits about her, that I often canna help pit3dng 
the poor husband. Besides, she kens nae mair about house matters 
than if she had never heard o* sic things. She was an only dochter, 
you see, and, like the ewe's pet lamb, she got mair licking than 
learning. Just to gie ye an instance o' her management, — she told 
me she was making preparations for a dinner that her husband was 
going to give in a day or twa; and amang other things, she said 
that he wanted a turkey in ruffles. * Turkey in ruffles I * quo' I, 
'that's a queer kind o' a dish.' * Queer as it is, I'll manage it.' 

* I would like to see it,' quo' I. So wi' that, she rings the bell and 
orders the servant to bring it ben. Weel, what 's this but a turkey; 
the feathers were aff, to be sure, which showed some sma' gUmmering 
o' sense, but the neck o' the beast was a' done up wi' fine cambric 
ruffles; these were to be ta'en aff, it seems, till it was roasted, and then 
it was to get on a' its finery again, so as to appear in ftiU puff before 
the company; and this was what she caUed a turkey in ruffles I 

* Dear me ! ' quo' I, * this is a way o* dressing a turkey I never saw 
before — I'm thinking the gudeman must have meant turkey and 
truffles.' — 'Truffles!' cried she, looking like a bewildered goose, 
*and what's truffles, in a' the world?' *Just look your cookery 
book,' quo' I, *and you'll find that truffles are not made o' cambric 
muslin.' Now, ladies, did you ever hear such ignorance? but, better 
than that, she went on to tell me how she had sent the servant to 
the market to buy a hare, to mak' soup o'; but, says she, * What do 
you think the stupid creature did? instead of a hare, she brought me 
twa rabbits; now, ye ken, mem, rabbits dinna mak' gude hare-soup.' 

* No,* quo' I; * hare-soup made o' rabbits may be a rare dish, but it's 
no to my taste.' 'That's just my opinion; so, as they're gey and 
white in the flesh, I'm thinking just to make a bit veal-pie o* them ; 
— ^what do you think o' that for economy?' * Excellent,' quo' I, * if 
you can vmnage it.* * But,' said she, * I'm to ha'e a haggis too, a$ 
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a novelty to some English gentlemen that are to be of the party; 
now, I'm thinking of having the bag of the haggis dyed turkey-red; 
it 's a fancy o' my ain, and I think it would astonish them; besides, 
it would cut such a dash on the table.* * Dash on the table ! * quo* I, 
*nae doubt it would cut a dash on the table; — ^but wha ever heard o* a 
turkey-red haggis before? * N ow, I think, ladies, if my frien' can 
either make hare-soup or a veal-pie out of a pair of rabbits, she'll be 
even a greater genius than Mrs. Howdyson, wi' her new bonnet 
made out o' a pair of auld breeks !'* 

So thus to sit and chitter chatter 
O'er a cup o' scalding water, 
Is the fashion o' the day. 

From ** Whistle Binkie,^"* by permission of the Publisher. 



TAM O* SHANTER. 

By Robert Burns. 

When chapmen billies leave the street, 
And drouthy neebors neebors meet, 
As market-days are wearin' late, 
An' folk begin to tak' the gate ; 
While we sit bousing at the nappy, 
An* getting fou* and unco happy, 
We think na on the lang Scots miles. 
The mosses, waters, slaps, an' stiles 
That lie between us and our hame, 
Whare sits our sulky, sullen dame. 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm. 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This tnith fand honest Tam o' Shanter, 
As he frae Ayr ae night did canter, 
(Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a town surpasses 
For honest men and bonnie lasses). 
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O Tam, hadst thou but been sae wise 
As ta'en thy ain wife Kate's advice ! 
She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 
A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum ; 
That frae November to October, 
Ae market-day thou was nae sober; 
That ilka melder wi' the miller, 
Thou sat as lang as thou had siller; 
That every naig was ca'd a shoe on, 
The smith and thee gat roaring fou' on ; 
ITiat at the Lord's house, e'en on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi' Kirkton Jean till Monday. 
She prophesied that, late or soon. 
Thou wad be found deep drown'd in Doon ; 
Or catch'd wi' warlocks in the mirk, 
By Alloway's auld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames, it gars me greet. 
To think how mony counsels sweet. 
How mony lengthen'd sage advices 
The husband frae the wife despises ! 

But to our tale. Ae market night, 
Tam had got planted unco right 
Fast by an ingle bleezing finely, 
Wi' reaming swats, that drank divinely ; 
And at his elbow Souter Johnny, 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony: 
Tam lo'ed him like a vera brither ; 
They had been fou' for weeks thegither. 
The night drave on wi' sangs and clatter. 
And aye the ale was growing better; 
The landlady and Tam grew gracious, 
Wi' favours secret, sweet, and precious ; 
The Souter tauld his queerest stories ; 
The landlord's laugh was ready chorus ; 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam didna mind the storm a whistle. 
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Care^ mad to see a man sae happy, 
E'en drown'd himself amang the nappy. 
As bees flee hame wi' lades o' treasure, 
The minutes wing'd their way wi* pleasure. 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O'er a' the ills o' life victorious. 

But pleasures are like poppies spread — 
Vou seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow-fall in the river — 
A moment white, then melts for ever; 
Or like the borealis race. 
That flit ere you can point their place; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm. 

Nae man can tether time nor tide : 
The hour approaches Tam maun ride ; 
That hour, o' night's black arch the keystane, 
That dreary hour he mounts his beast in ; 
And sic a night he taks the road in. 
As ne'er poor sinner was abroad in. 
The wind blew as 'twad blawn its last ; 
The rattling showers rose on the blast ; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallow'd ; 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellovv'd i 
That night a child might understand 
The deil had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his grey mare, Meg 
(A better never lifted leg), 
Tam skelpit on through dub and mire, 
Despising wind, and rain, and fire ; 
Whiles hauding fast his gude blue bonnet, 
Whiles crooning o'er some auld Scots sonnet ; 
Whiles glow'ring round wi' prudent care, 
Lest bogles catch him unaware : 
Kirk-AUoway was drawing nigh, 
Whare ghaists and houlets nightly cry. 
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By this time he was 'cross the ford, 
Whare, in the snaw, the chapman smoor'd; 
And past the birks and meikle stane, 
Whare drucken Charlie brak 's neck-bane ; 
And through the whins, and by the cairn, 
Whare hunters fand the murder'd bairn ; 
And near the thorn aboon the well, 

Whare Mungo's mither hang'd hersel*. 

Before him Doon pours all his floods ; 
The doubling storm roars through the woods ; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole; 
Near and more near the thunders roll ; 
When, glimmering thro' the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seem'd in a bleeze ; 
Through ilka bore the beams were glancing, 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn ! 
What dangers thou canst make us scorn I 
Wi' tippeny we fear nae evil ; 
Wi' usquebae we '11 face the devil 
The swats sae ream'd in Tammie's noddle^ 
Fair play, he cared nae deils a bodle ; 
But Maggie stood right sair astonish'd, 
Till, by the heel and hand admonish'd. 
She ventured forward on the Hght, 
And, wow. Tarn saw an' unco sight ! 
Warlocks and witches in a dance! 
Nae cotillon brent-new frae France, 
But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys and reels 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 
A winnock-bunker in the east. 
There sat auld Nick in shape o' beast ; 
A towzie tyke, black, grim, an large. 
To gie them music was his charge : 
He screw'd his pipes, and gart them skirl. 
Till roof fin' rafters a' di4 dirl 
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CofSns stood round like open presses. 
That shaw'd the dead in their last dresses ; 
And by some devilish cantrip sleight, 
Each in his cauld hand held a light, 
By which heroic Tam was able 
To note upon the haly table, 
A murderer's banes in gibbet-aims ; 
Twa span-lang, wee unchristen'd bairns ; 
A thief, new-cutted frae a rape, 
Wi* his last gasp his gab did gape ; 
Five tomahawks, wi' blude red-rusted ; 
Five scimitars, wi' murder crusted ; 
A garter, which a babe had strangled ; 
A knife a father's throat had mangled, 
Whom his ain son o' life bereft, 
The grey hairs yet stak to the heft ; 
Wi* mair o* horrible ajid awfu'. 
Which ev'n to name wad be unlawfu*. 

As Tammie glow'r'd, amazed and curious. 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious ; 
The piper loud and louder blew; 
The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 
They reel'd, they set, they cross'd, they cleekit, 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit. 
And coost her duddies to the wark. 
And linkit at it in her sark I 

Now, Tam, O Tam ! had thae been queans, 
A' plump and strappin', in their teens ; 
Their sarks, instead o' creeshie flanncn, 
Been snaw- white se'enteen-hunder linen, 
Thir breeks o' mine, my only pair, 
That ance were plush, o' gude blue hair, 
I wad ha'e gi'en them aff my hurdles 
For ae blink o' the bonnie burdies ! 

But withered beldams, auld and droW 
Jiigwoodie bags wad spean a foal, 
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Louping and flinging on a cummock^ 
I wonder didna turn thy stomach. 

But Tarn kenn'd what was what fu' brawlie. 
There was ae winsome wench and walie 
That night enlisted in the core 
(Lang after kenn*d on Carrick shore; 
VoY mony a beast to dead she shot, 
And perish'd mony a bonnie boat, 
And shook baith muckle com and bear, 
And kept the country side in fear) ; 
Her cutty-sark, o' Paisley ham, 
That while a lassie she had worn. 
In longitude tho' sorely scanty, 
It was her best, and she was vauntie — 
Ah ! little kenn'd thy reverend grannie. 
That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, 
Wi' twa pund Scots ('twas a' her riches), 
Wad ever grace a dance o' witches ! 

But here my Muse her wing maun cow'r; 
Sic flights are far beyond her power; 
To sing how Nannie lap and iiang, 
(A supple jade she was and Strang), 
And how Tarn stood like ane bewitch'd. 
And thought his very een enrich'd ; 
Even Satan glowVd and fidg'd fu' fain, 
And hotch'd and blew wi' might and main, 
Till first ae caper, syne anither, 
Tam tint his reason a' thegither, 
And roars out, " Weel done, Cutty-sark!" 
And in an instant a' was dark : 
And scarcely had he Maggie rallied, 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bizz out wi' angry fyke, 
W^hen plundering herds assail their byke; 
As open pussie's mortal foes. 
When, pop! she starts before their nosej 
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As eager runs the market-crowd, 
When " Catch the thief !" resounds aloud ; 
So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 
Wi* mony an eldritch screech and hollow. 

Ah, Tam! ah. Tarn! thou 'It get thy fairiii'; 
In hell they'll roast thee like a herrin'! 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin' I 
Kate soon will be a waefu' woman ! 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the key-stane o' the brig ; 
There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they darena cross : 
But ere the key-stane she could make, 
The fient a tail she had to shake ! 
For Nannie, far before the rest, 
Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 
And flew at Tam with furious ettle. 
But little wist she Maggie's mettle — 
Ae spring brought off her master hale, 
But left behind her ain grey tail : 
The carlin claught her by the rump, 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 

Now, wha this tale o' truth shall read. 
Ilk man and mother's son, take heed : 
Whene'er to drink ye are inclin'd. 
Or cutty-sarks run in your mind. 
Think, ye maun buy the joys owre dear, 
Remember Tam o' Shanter's mare. 



THE ELDER'S DEATH-BED. 

By Professor Wilson. 

For six years' Sabbaths I had seexi \.\v^ t\det m U^ 
accustomed place beneath the pulpil', aiifii, mX\i ^ ^^^ ^ 
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solemn fear, had looked on his steadfast countenance, 
during sermon, psalm, and prayer. I met the pastor 
going to pray by his death-bed ; and, with the privilege 
which nature gives us to behold, even in their last ex- 
tremity, the loving and beloved, I turned to accompany 
him to the house of sorrow, of resignation, and of death. 

And now, for the first time, I observed, walking close 
to the feet of his horse, a little boy about ten years of 
age, who kept frequently looking up in the pastor's face, 
with his blue eyes bathed in tears. A changeful ex- 
pression of grief, hope, and despair, made almost pale, 
cheeks which otherwise were blooming in health and 
beauty; and I recognized, in the small features and 
smooth forehead of childhood, a resemblance to the aged 
man, who, we understood, was now lying on his death- 
bed. " They had to send his grandson for me through 
the snow, mere child as he is," said the minister, looking 
tenderly on the boy; "but love makes the young heart 
bold; — and there is One who tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb." 

As we slowly approached the cottage through a deep 
snow-drift, we saw, peeping out from the door, brothers and 
sisters of our little guide, who quickly disappeared ; and 
then their mother showed herself in their stead, express- 
ing, by her raised eyes and arms folded across her breast, 
how thankful she was to see, at last, the pastor, — beloved 
in joy and trusted in trouble. 

A few words sufficed to say who was the stranger; 
and the dying man, blessing me by name, held out to me 
his cold shrivelled hand, in token of recognition. I took 
my seat at a small distance from the bedside, and left a 
closer station for those who were more dear. The pastor 
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sat down near his elder's head ; and by the bed, leaning 
on it with gentle hands, stood that matron, his daughter- 
in-law — a figure that would have sainted a higher dwelling, 
and whose native beauty was now more touching in its 
grief. 

" If the storm do not abate," said the sick man, after a 
pause, " it will be hard for my friends to carry me over 
the drifts to the church-yard.*' This sudden approach to 
the grave struck, as with a bar of ice, the heart of the 
loving boy ; and, with a long deep sigh, he fell down, his 
face like ashes, on the bed; while the old man's palsied 
right hand had just strength enough to lay itself upon his 
head. "God has been gracious to me a sinner!" said 
the dying man. " During thirty years that I have been 
an elder in your church, never have I missed sitting there 
one Sabbath. When the mother of my children was 
taken from me, it was on a Tuesday she di«d, and on 
Saturday she was buried. We stood together, when my 
Alice was let down into the narrow house made for all 
living. On the Sabbath I joined in the public worship 
of God. She commanded me to do so, the night before 
she went away. I could not join in the psalm that 
Sabbath, for her voice was not in the throng. Her grave 
was covered up, and grass and flowers grew there. *' 

The old man then addressed himself to his grandchild : 
— "Jamie, thy own father has forgotten thee in thy 
infancy, and me in my old age; but, Jamie, forget not 
thou thy father or thy mother; for that, thou knowest 
and feelest, is the commandment of God." 

The broken-hearted boy could give no reply. He 
had gradually stolen closer and closer wnlo X\v^ \oN\fts 
old man; and was now lying, worn oul mXJa. wy 
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drenched and dissolved in tears, in his grandfather's 
bosom. His mother sunk down on her knees, and hid 
her face with her hand. " Oh ! if my husband knew but 
of this, he would never, never desert his dying father!" 
And I now knew that the elder was praying, on his 
death-bed, for a disobedient and wicked son. 

The door was suddenly opened, and a tall fine-looking 
man entered; but with a lowering and dark countenance, 
seemingly in sorrow, in misery, and remorse. Agitated, 
confounded, and awe-struck by the melancholy scene, he 
sat down on a chair, and looked with a ghastly face 
towards his father's death-bed. The elder said with a 
solemn voice, "Thou art come in time to receive thy 
father's blessing. May the remembrance of what will 
happen in this room, before the morning again shine over 
the Hazel-glen, win thee from the error of thy ways ! Thou 
art here to witness the mercy of thy God and thy Saviour, 

WHOM THOU HAST FORGOTTEN." 

The young man with much effort advanced to the 
bedside; and at last found voice to say, "Father, I am 
not without the affections of nature ; and I hurried home 
the moment I heard that the minister had been seen 
riding towards our house. I hope that you will yet 
recover; and if I have ever made you unhappy,*! ask 
your forgiveness; for, though I may not think as you do 
on matters of religion, I have a human heart. Father, 
J may have been unkind, but I am not cruel. I ask your 
forgiveness." 

" Come near to me, William; kneel down by the bed- 
side, and let my hand feel the head of my beloved son; 
for blindness is coming fast upon me. Thou wast my 
first-born, and thou art my only living child. All thy 
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brothers and sisters are lying in the church-y\ 
her whose sweet face thine own, William, dii 
much resemble. Long wast thou the joy, the pnde of 
my soul, — ay, too much the pride; for there was not in 
all the parish such a man, such a son, as my own William. 
If thy heart has since changed, God may inspire it again 
with right thoughts. I have sorely wept for, thee — ay, 
William, when there was none near me ; — even as David 
wept for Absalom — for thee, my son ! my son ! " 

A long deep groan was the only reply; but the whole 
body of the kneeling man was convulsed; and it was 
easy to see his sufferings, his contrition, his remorse, and 
his despair. The pastor said, with a sterner voice and 
austerer countenance than were natural to him, — " Know 
you whose hand is now lying on your rebellious head 1 
But what signifies the word * father' to him who has 
denied God, the Father of us all?" " Oh ! press him not 
too hardly," said his weeping wife, coming forward from 
a dark corner of the room, where she tried to conceal 
herself in grief, fear, and shame. " Spare, oh ! spare my 
husband!— he has evfer been kind to me;" and with that 
she knelt down beside him, with her long, soft, white 
arms, mournfully and affectionately laid across his neck. 
" Go thou likewise, my sweet little Jamie," said the elder, 
" go even out of my bosom, and kneel down beside thy 
father and thy mother; so that I may bless you all at 
once, and with one yearning prayer." The child did as 
the solemn voice commanded, and knelt down somewhat 
timidly by his father's side; nor did the unhappy man 
decline encircling with his arm his son, too much 
neglected, but still dear to him as his own blood — in 
spite of the deadening and debasing mfluexvce oVm^^"^\v^\ 
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- " Put the Word of God into the hands of my son, and 
let him read aloud, to his dying father, the eleventh chap- 
ter of the Gospel according to St. John." The pastor 
went up to the kneelers, and said, — " There was a time 
when none, William, could read the Scriptures better 
than couldst thou ; — can it be that the son of my friend 
hath forgotten the lessons of his youth 1" He had not 
forgotten them; there was no need of the repentant 
sinner to lift up his eyes from the bedside. The 
sacred stream of the Gospel had worn a channel in his 
heart, and the waters were again flowing. With a choked 
voice, he read, — " Jesus said unto her, I am the resur- 
rection and the life; and whosoever liveth, and believeth 
in me, shall never die. Believest thou thisi She said 
unto him, Yea, Lord : I believe thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God, which should come into the world." 

"That is not an unbeliever's voice," said the dying 
man, triumphantly; "nor, William, hast thou an un- 
believer's heart. Say that thou believest in what thou 
hast read, and thy father will die happy !" " I do 
believe, and as thou forgivest me, so may I be forgiven 
by my Father who is in heaven." The elder seemed 
like a man suddenly inspired with a new life. His faded 
eyes kindled, — his pale cheeks glowed, — his palsied hands 
seemed to wax strong, — and his voice was clear as that of 
manhood in its prime. "Into Thy hands, O God! I 
commit my spirit — " and so saying, he gently sank back 
on his pillow; and I thought I heard a sigh. There was 
then a long, deep silence; and the father, the mother, and 
the child, rose from their knees. The eyes of us all were 
turned towards the white, placid face of the figure, now 
stretched in everlasting rest; and without lamentations, 
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save the silent lamentations of the resigned soul, we 
stood around the death-bed of the elder. 



JEAN FINLATER'S LOUN. 

By William Anderson. 

The winter was lang, an' the seed time was late, 
An' the cauld month o' March sealed Tam Finlater's fate; 
He dwin'd like a sna' wreath till some time in June, 
Then left Jean a widow, wi' ae raggit loun. 
Jean scrapit a livin' wi' weavin' at shanks — 
Jock got into scrapes — ^he was aye playin' pranks; 
Frae the Dee to the Don he was fear'd roun' the toun — 
A reckless young scamp was Jean Finlater's loun. 

Jock grew like a saugh on a saft, boggy brae — 

He dislikit the school, and car'd mair for his play; 

Ony mischief that happened, abroad or at hame, 

"Whaever was guilty, Jock aye got the blame. 

Gin a lantern or lozen was crackit or broke, 

Nae ane i' the toun got the wite o't, but Jock; 

If a dog was to hang, or a kitlin to droon. 

They wad cry, *' Gie the job to Jean Finlater's loun." 

He rappit the knockers — he rang a' the bells — 
Sent dogs doun the causeway wi' pans at their tails J 
The dykes o' the gardens an' orchards he scaled — 
The apples, an' benies, and cherries he stealed. 
Gin a claise rope was cuttit, or pole ta'en awa, 
The neighbours declared it was Jock did it a'; 
Wi' his thum' at his nose, street or lane he ran doun — 
A rigwoodie deil was Jean Finlater's loun. 

He pelted the peatmen, e'en wi' their ain peats — 
Fu'd hair frae their horse tails, then laughed at tVitvt tot»XJi\ 
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An' on Christmas-nicht, frae the Shiprow to Shore, 
He claikit wi* sowens ilka shutter and door. 
We ha'e chairs in our college for law and theology; 
If ane had been vacant for trick or prankology, 
Without a dissent ye *d hae votit the goun, 
To sic an adept as Jean Finlatei's loun. 

On the forenoons o' Fridays he aften was seen 
Coupin' country fowks carts upside doun i* the Green 
An', where masons were workin', without ony fear, 
He shoudit wi' scaffoldin' planks ower their meer. 
To harrie birds' nests he wad travel for miles, 
Ding owre dykes an' hedges, an' brak doun the stiles, 
Swing on gentlemen's yetts, or their pailin's pu' doun ; 
Tricks and mischief were meat to Jean Finlater's loun. 

He vext Betty Osley, wha threatened the law — 
Ritchie Marchant wad chase him an' had him in awe; 
Frae the Hardgate to Fittie he aye was in scrapes 
An' a' body wondered how Jock made escapes. 
Jean said he was royet, that she maun aloo, 
But he wad grow wiser the aulder he grew; 
She aye took his part against a' body roun', 
For she kent that her Jock was a kind-hearted loun. 

At seventeen, Jock was a stout, strappin' chiel. 

He had left aff his pranks, an' was now doin' weel; 

In his face there was health, in his arm there was pith, 

An' he learned to be baith a farrier an' smith* 

His character, noo, was unstained wi' a blot, 

His early delinquencies a' were forgot. 

Till the weel-keepit birthday of Geordie cam' roun'. 

Which markit the fate o' Jean Finlater's loun. 

The fire-warks were ower, an' the bonfire brunt done, 
An' the crowd to M^ Dickie's gaed seekin' mair fim; 
They attackit the White Ship, in rear an' in front — 
Took tables and chairs, whilk they broke an' they brunt 
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Jock couldna resist it — ^he brunt an' he broke — 
Some sax were made prisoners — amang them was Jock; 
Ten days in the jail, an' his miseries to croun, 
Bread an' water was fare for Jean Finlater's loun. 

Jock entered the Life-Guards — bade Scotland adieu- 
Fought bravely for laurels at fam'd Waterloo ; 
An' his conduct was such that, e'er five years had past, 

lie was made, by Lord H , master-farrier at last. 

Jean's rent aye was paid; an' she still was alive 
To see her brave son in the year twenty-five ; 
An' nane wad ha'e kent that the whisker d dragoon 
Was the same tricky nickepi — ^Jean Finlater's loun. 

THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 

Translated from Hebrew into Scottish, by the Rev. 
P. Hately Waddell, LL.D. 

1 The Lord is my herd, nae want sal fa' me : 

2 He louts me till lie amang green howes; he airts 
me atowre by the lown watirs ; 

3 He waukens my wa*-gaen saul; he weises me roun, 
for his ain name's sake, intil right roddins. 

4 Na! tho' I gang thro' the dead-mirk-ckil ; e^en thar 
sal I dread nae skaithin : for yersel are nar-by me; yer 
slok an' yer stay haud me baith fu' cheerie. 

5 My buird ye ha'e hansell'd in face o' my faes; ye 
ha'e drookit my head wi' oyle; my bicker is ///' aii 
skailin'. 

6 E'en sae, sal gude-guidin' an' gude-gree gang wi' me, 
ilk day o' my livin'j an' evir mair syne, i' the Lord's ain 
howff, at lang iasty sal I mak' bydan. — By permission, 

/r^/// ''/^si7/;//^/rae Hebrew intil Scottis^^ 
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THE ANNUITY. 

By George Outram. 

" The little work from which the * Annuity' has been 
was printed for private distribution only, by the late Mr. 
Outram. It bears the unpromising title of Legal Lyrics, an 
cal Lllustrations of the Scottish Forms of Process; but abound; 
wit and rich humour, which force themselves on the app 
even of readers whose misfortune it is to be bom south of the 
and to be unacquainted with the exquisitely simple forms and 
of Scottish law."— ^/7/r. 

I GAED to Spend a week in Fife — 
An unco week it proved to be — 

For there I met a waesome wife 
Lamentin' her viduity. 

Her grief brak out sae fierce and fell, 

I thought her heart wad burst the shell; 

And— I was sae left to mysel' — 
I sell't her an annuity. 

The bargain lookit fair eneugh — 

She just was turn'd o' saxty- three — 
I couldna guess'd she'd prove sae teugh. 

By human ingenuity. 
But years have come, and years have gane, 
And there she 's yet as stieve 's a stane — 
The liramer 's growin' young again, 
Since she got her annuity. 

She 's crined awa' to bane an' skin; 

But that, it seems, is nought to me : 
She 's like to live - although she 's in 

The last stage o* tenuity. 
She munches wi' her wizen'd gums, 
f^ stumps about on legs o' thrums^ 
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But comes— as sure as Christmas comes^ 
To ca* for her annuity. 

I read the tables dra^\^l wi' care 

For an Insurance Company; 
Her chance o* life was staled there 

Wi* perfect perspicuity. 
But tables here or tables there, 
She *s lived ten years beyond her share, 
Ad 's like to live a dozen mair, 

To ca' for her annuity. 

Last Yule she had a fearfu' hoast — 

I thought a kink might set me free— 
I led her out *mang snaw and frost, 

Wi' constant assiduity. 
But deil ma' care — the blast gaed by, 
And miss'd the auld anatomy; 
It just cost me a tooth, forbye 

Discharging her annuity. 

If there 's a sough o' cholera 

Or typhus — wha sae gleg as she! 
She buys up baths, an' drugs, an' a', 

In siccan superfluity ! 
She doesna need — she 's fever proof— 
The pest walk'd o'er her very roof — 
She tauld me sae — an' then her loof 

Held out for her annuity. 

Ae day she fell— her arm she brak — 

A compound fracture as could be — 
Nae leech the cure wad undertak, 

Whate'er was the gratuity. 
It's cured!— She handles 't like a flail — 
It does as weel in bits as haJe — 
But I'm a broken man mysel' 

Wi' her and h^r annuity. 
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Her broozled flesh and broken banes 
Are weel as flesh and banes can be. 

She beats the taeds that live in stanes, 
An* £Eitten in vacuity ! 

They die when they 're exposed to air— 

They canna thole the atmosphere; 

But her ! — expose her onywhere — 
She lives for her annuity. 

If mortal means could nick her thread, 

Sma' crime it wad appear to me — 
Ca 't murder, or ca 't homicide — 

I*d justify *t — an' do it tae. 
But how to fell a withered wife 
That *s carved out o' the tree o* life — 
The timmer limmer daurs the knife 
To settle her annuity. 

I '11 try a shot. But whar's the mark? — 

Her vital parts are hid frae me. 
Her back-bane wanders through her sark 

In an unkenn'd corkscrew! ty. 
She 's palsifled, an' shakes her head 
Sae fast about, ye scarce can see 't — 
It 's past the power o' steel or lead 
To settle her annuity. 

She might be drown'd; — ^but go she'll not 
Within a mile o' loch or sea; — 

Or hang'd — if cord could grip a throat 
O' siccan exiguity. 

It 's fitter far to hang the rope — 

It draws out like a telescope — 

'Twad tak' a dreadfii' length o' drop 
To settle her annuity. 

Will poison do 't? It has been tried. 
But, be 't in hash or fricassee, 
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Tliat *s just the dish she can't abide, 

Whatever kind o' f^aui it ha'e. 
It 's needless to assail her doubts — 
She gangs by instinct, — like the bnites, — 
An' only eats an' drinks what suits 

HerseV and her annuity. 

The Bible says the age o' man 

Threescore and ten perchance may l>e. 
She 's ninety-four. Let them wha can 

Explain the incongruity. 
She should ha'e lived afore the flood- 
She 's come o' Patriarchal blood — 
She 's some auld Pagan mummified 

Alive for her annuity. 

She 's been embalm'd inside and out ^ 

She 's sauted to the last degree — 
There 's pickle in her very snout 

Sae caper-like an' cruety, 
Lot's wife was fresh compared to her— 
They've Kyanized the useless knir — 
She canna decompose — ^nae mair 
Than her accursed annuity. 

The water-drap wears out the roclc 

As this eternal jaud wears me. 
I could withstand the single shock, 

But not the continuity. 
It 's pay me here — an' pay me there — 
An' pay me, pay me, evermair — 
I'll gang demented wi' despair — 

I'm chatgedior her annuity. 
E 
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THE FATE OF BURNS. 

By Thomas Carlyle. 

Contemplating the sad end of Bums, — how he sank 
unaided by any real help, uncheered by any wise 
sympathy, — genei*ous minds have sometimes figured to 
themselves, with a reproachful sorrow, that much might 
have been done for him ; that, by counsel, true aflfection, 
and friendly ministrations, he might have been saved to 
himself and the world. But it seems dubious whether 
the richest, wisest, most benevolent individual could 
have lent Burns any effectual help. 

Counsel — which seldom profits any one — he did not 
need. In his understanding, he knew the right from 
the wrong, as well, perhaps, as any man ever did; but 
the persuasion which would have availed him lies not so 
much in the head as in the heart, where no argument 
or expostulation could have assisted much to implant it 

As to money, we do not believe that this was his 
essential want; or well see that any private man could 
have bestowed on him an independent fortune, with 
much prospect of decisive advantage. It is a mortifying 
truth, that two men, in any rank of society, can hardly 
be found virtuous enough to give money, and to take 
it as a necessary gift, without an injury to the moral* 
entireness of one or both. But so stands the fact: — 
Friendship, in the old heroic sense of the term, no longer 
exists; it is in reality no longer expected, or recognized 
as a virtue among men. A close observer of manners 
has pronounced "patronage" — that is, pecuniary or 
economic furtherance — to be "twice cursed;" cursing 
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him that gives and him that takes! And thus, in 
regard to outward matters, it has become the rule, as, 
in regard to inward, it always was and must be the 
rule, that no one shall look for effectual help to another; 
but that each shall rest contented with what help he 
can afford himself. Such is the principle of modem 
Honour; naturally enough growing out of the sentiment 
of Pride, which we inculcate and encourage as the basis 
of our whole social morality. 

We have already stated our doubts whether direct 
pecuniary help, had it been offered, would have been 
accepted, or could have proved very effectual. We shall 
readily admit, however, that much was to be done for 
Bums; that many a poisoned arrow might have been 
warded from his bosom; many an entanglement in his 
path cut asunder by the hand of the powerful ; light and 
heat, shed on him from high places, would have made 
his humble atmosphere more genial; and the softest 
heart then breathing might have lived and died with 
fewer pang's. Still, we do not think that the blame of 
Bums*s failure lies chiefly with the world. The world, 
it seems to us, treated him with more, rather than with 
less kindness than it usually shows to such men. It has 
ever, we fear, shown but small favour to its teachers: 
hunger and nakedness, perils and reviling, the prison, 
the poison-chalice, the cross, have, in most times and 
countries, been the market-price it has offered for wisdom 
— the welcome with which it has treated those who have 
come to enlighten and purify it. Homer and Socrates, 
and the Christian Apostles, belong to old days; but the 
world's martyrology was not completed with these. So 
neglected, so '"persecuted they the pio^'Vi^X^l' x^qXvkv 
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Judea only, but in all places where men have been. We 
reckon that every poet of Bums's order is, or should be, 
a prophet and teacher to his age; that he has no right 
to expect kindness, but rather is bound to do it; that 
Bums, in particular, experienced fully the usual propor- 
tion of goodness; and that the blame of his failure, as 
we have said, lies not chiefly with the world. 

Where, then, does it lie] We are forced to answer, 
WITH HIMSELF : it is his inward, not his outward mis- 
fortunes, that bring him to the dust. Seldom, indeed, is 
it otherwise; seldom is a life morally wrecked, but the 
grand cause lies in some internal mal-arrangement, — 
some want, less of good fortune than of good guidance. 
Nature fashions no creature without implanting in it the 
strength needful for its action and duration ; least of all 
does she neglect her master-piece and darling — the 
poetic soul ! Neither can we believe that it is in the 
power of any external circumstances utterly to ruin the 
mind of a man; nay — if proper wisdom be given him— 
even so much as to affect its essential health and beauty. 
The sternest sum-total of all worldly misfortunes is death ; 
nothing more can lie in the cup of human woe : yet many 
men, in all ages, have triumphed over death, and led it 
captive; converting its physical victory into a moral 
victory for themselves — into a seal and immortal con- 
secration for all that their past life had achieved. AVhat 
has been done may be done again; nay, it is but the 
degree, and not the kind, of such heroism, that differs in 
different seasons: for, without some portion of this 
spirit, not of boisterous daring, but of silent fearlessness 
— of SELF-DENIAL in all its forms, no great man, in any 
scene or time, has ever attained to be good. 

By permission of Messrs, Chapman <Sr» HaU^ 
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Oh, the sun frae the eastward was peepinnj, 

And braid through the winnocks did stare. 
When Willie cried — ** Tarn are you sleeping? 

Mak* haste, man, and rise to the fair; 
For the lads and lasses are thranging, 

And a' body 's now in a steer ; 
Fye, haste ye, and let us be ganging, 

Or, faith, we'll be langsome I fear." 

Then Tam he got up in a hurry, 

And wow but he made himsel* snod, 
For a pint o' milk brose he did worry. 

To mak' him mair teuch for the road. 
On his head his blue bonnet he slippet, 

His whip o 'er his shouther he flan-^. 
And a clumsy oak cudgel he grippel, 

On pui*pose the loons for to bang. 

Now Willock had trysted wi' Jenny, 

For she was a braw canty queen; 
Word gaed she had a gay penny, 

For whilk Willie fondly did green. 
Now Tam he was blaming the liquor, 

Ae night he had got himseF fou, 
And tiysted gleed Maggie MacVicar, 

And faith he thought shame for to rue. 

Ihe carles, fu' codgie, sat cocking 

Upon their white nags and fheir bro\An ; 
Wi' f;niiffiiig, and laughing, and )ok\\v^. 
They soon canterM into Uie Vown. 
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HTwas there was the funning and sporting— 
Eh ! what a swarm o* braw folk — 

Rowly powly, wild beasts, wheels o* fortune, 
Sweety stan's, Master Punch, and Black Jock. 

Now Willock and Tarn, geyan bouzy. 

By this time had met with their joes, 
Consented wi* Gibbie and Susy 

To gang awa* down to the shows. 
'Twas there was the fiddUng and drumming. 

Sic a crowd, they could scarcely get through, 
Fiddles, trumpets, and organs a' bumming; 

O, sirs, what a hully baloo. 

Then hie to the tents at the paling, 

Weel theekit wi' blankets and mats. 
And deals seated round like a tap-room. 

Supported on stanes and on pats. 
The whisky like water ihey*Tt selling. 

And porter as sma' as their yill, — 
And aye as ye*re pouring they're telling, 

** Troth, dear, it's just sixpence the gill !" 

Says Meg — " See yon beast wi* the claes on't, 

Wi' the face o 't as black as the soot; 
Preserve *s ! it has fingers and taes on 't^ 

Eh, lass, it 's an unco like brute ! " 
** O, woman, but ye are a gomeral. 

To mak' sic a won'er at that. 
D'ye na ken, daft gowk, that 's a mongrel, 

That's bred 'twixt a dog and a cat. 

" See yon supple jade how she 's dancing, 

Wi' the white ruffled breeks and red shoon, 
Frae tap to the tae she 's a glancing, 
"Wi' gowd, and a feather aboon^^^ 
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My troth, she 's a braw decent kimmer 

As I have yet seen in the fair." 
** Her decent !" quo' Meg, " she *s some fimmer, 

Or, faith, she would never be there." 

Now GibWe was wantmg a toothfu* — 

Says he, ** I 'm right tired o' the fun, 
D'ye think we *d be the waur o' a mouthfu' 

O' gude nappy yiU and a bun ? *' 
•* Wi* a' my heart," says Tam, ** feth I 'm willing, — 

*Tis best to water the com ; 
By jing, I Ve a bonny white shilling. 

And a saxpence that ne'er saw the mom." 

Before they got out o' the bustle, 

Poor Tam got his fairing, I trow, 
For a stick at the ging*bread played whistle, 

And knocked him down like a cow. 
Says Tam, — " Wha did that? deil confound them,— 

Fair play, let me win at the loon ; 
And he whirled his stick round and round him. 

And swore like a very dragoon. 

Then next for a house they gaed glow'ring, 

Whare they might get wetting their mou'. 
Says Meg — ** Here 's a house keeps a pouring, 

Wi' the sign o' the muckle black cow." 
** A cow ! " quo' Jenny, " ye gawky, 

Preserve us ! but ye 've little skill; 
Ye haveral, did ye e'er see a hawky 

Like that— look again and ye'll see its a ^///." 

But just as they darken'd the entry, 

Says Willie — ** We *re now far eneugh, 
J see its a house for the gentry, — 
Let 's gang to ihQ sigu o* the PkucV 
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*' Na, faith," says Gibbie, **we'se better 
Gae dauner to auld Luckie Gunn's; 

For there I 'm to meet wi' my father, 
And auld uncle Jock o* the Whins." 

Now they a' in Luckie's had landed, 

Twa rounds at the bicker to try; 
The whisky and yill round was handed, 

And baps in great bourocks did lie. 
Blind Alick, the fiddler, was trysted, 

And he was to handle the bow; 
On a big barrel-head he was hoisted, 

To keep himsel' out o' the row. 

Had ye seen sic a din and gafaaing. 

Sic hooching and dancing was thftre; 
Sic nigging, and riving, and drawing, 

Was ne*er seen before in a fair. 
For Tarn, he wi' Maggie was wheeling. 

And he gied sic a terrible loup. 
That his head cam' a thump on the ceiling, 

And he cam' down wi' a dump on his doup. 

Now they ate and they drank till their bellies 

Were bent like the head o' a drum; 
Syne they raise, and they caper'd like fiilies. 

Whene'er that the fiddle played bum. 
Wi' dancing they now were grown weary. 

And scarcely were able to stan', 
So they took to the road a' fu' cheery, 

As day was beginning to dawn. 



\ 
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THE SHEPHERD AS M.P. FOR THE 

GUSE-DUBS. 

By Professor Wilson. 

Shepherd. I wad prefer sitting for the Guse-dubs ♦ o' 
Glasgow. O, sirs ! what a huddle o' houses, and what a 
hubbub o* 

North. Gently, James, gently — Your love of allitera- 
tion allures you occasionally across the confines of 
coarseness, and 

Shepherd, If you interrup me, Mr. North, I '11 no scruple 
to interrup you, in spite o' a* my respect for your age 
and endowments. But was ye ever in the Guse-dubs o' 
Glasgow? Safe us aM what clarty closses, narrowin* awa* 
and darkenin' doun — some stracht, and some serpentine 
— into green middens o' baith liquid and solid matter, 
soomin' wi' dead cats and auld shoon, and rags o' petti- 
coats that had been worn till they fell aff and wad wear 
nae langer; and then ayont the midden, or say, rather 
surrounding the great central stagnant flood o' fulzie, the 
windows o' a coort, for a coort they ca 't, some wi' panes 
o' glass and panes o' paper time about, some wi* v/hat 
had ance been a hat in this hole, and what had been a 
pair o' breeks in that hole, and some without lozens 
a' thegither; and then siccan fierce faces o' lads that had 
enlisted, and were keeping themselves drunk night 
and day on the bounty-money, before ordered to 
join the regiment in the Wast Indies, and die o' the 
yallow fever ! And what fearsome faces o' limmers, like 

• A low locality in Glasgow. 
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she-demons dragging them down into debauchery, and 
hauding them there, as in a vice, when they ha*e gotten 
them down,— and, wad ye believe % swearin* and dammin' 
ane anither's een, and then lauchin', and tryin* to look 
Io*esome, and jeerin' and leerin* like Jezabels. 

Tickler, Hear! hear! hear! 

Shepherd, Dive down anither close, and you hear a 
man murderin* his wife, upstairs in a garret. A' at ance 
flees open the door at the stair-head, and the mutchless 
mawsey, a' dreepin' wi' bluid, flings herself frae tJie tap 
st«p o' the flicht to the causeway, and into the nea««st 
change-house, roaring in rage and terror — ^twa emotions 
that are no canny when they chance to forgather — and 
ca'in for a constable to tak' haud o* her gudeman, who 
has threatened to ding out her brains wi* a hammer, or 
cut her throat wi' a razor. 

North, What painting. Tickler! What a Salvator is 
our Shepherd ! 

Shepherd, Down anither close, and a battle o' do^s ! 
A buU-dowg and a mastiff! The great big brown mastiff 
mouthin' the bull-dowg by the verra hainches, as if to 
crunch his back, and the wee white bull-dowg never 
seemin' to fash his thoomb, but stickin' by the regular 
set teeth o' his under-hung jaw to the throat o' the 
mastiff, close to the jugular, and no to be drawn aff the 
grip by twa strong baker-boys pu*in at the tail o* the 
tane, and twa strong butcher-boys pu'in at the tail o' 
the tither — ^for the mastiff's maister begins to fear that the 
veeper at his throat will kill him outright, and offers to 
pay a' betts and confess his dowg has lost the battle. 
But the crood wush to see the fecht out — and harl the 
dowgs that are noo worry in* ither without ony growlin'— 
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baith silent, except a sort o' snortin' through the nostrils 
and a kind o' guller in their gullets — I say, the crood 
harl them out o* the midden, ontil the stanes again — and 
"Weel dune, Caesar." "Better dune, Veeper." "A 
mutchkin to a gill on Whitey." " The muckle ane canna 
fecht." " See how the wee bick is worryin* him now, by 
a new spat on the thrapple." " He wad rin awa' gin she 
wad let him loose." "She's just like her mither that 
belanged to the caravan o' wild beasts." " Oh man, 
Davie, but I wad like to get a breed out o' her, by the 
watch-dowg at Bell-meadow bleachfield, that killed, ye 
ken, the Kihnamock carrier's Help in twunty minutes, at 
Kingswell" — -^ 

North, I never heard you speak in such kind before, 
James 

Shepherd, I 'm describing the character o' my consti- 
tuents, you ken, and should be eloquent, for you will 
recollec* that I sat out wi' imagining mysel Member o* 
Parliament, that is representative o' the Guse-dubs. 
But, as Horace says, — 

" Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines." 

I crave a bumper. Faith claret 's no that strong, so I '11 
drink the toast this time in a tummler,— -"Baith sides o' 
the Tweed !" — Hip — hip — hip — hurraw ! After a*, I maun 
confess that I like the Englishers, if they wadna be sae 
pemicketty * about what they eat. 

* ** Pernicketty," — Particu!ar, 
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A BALLAD OF BANNOCKBURN. 

By J. B. Manson, 

I. 

O FOR a gush of Castaly 

To undulate my song, 
\c goddess-muses, unto whom 

The springs of verse belong ! . . , 
No matter, there are streams enow 

Between the hill and sea. 
And every Scot's foot on their banks, 

Thanks to King Bruce, is free. 

II. 

The English King has sworn an oath 

That, ere the Baptist's Day, 
Near Stirling's towers shall England's host 

And Scotland's meet in fray; 
Such fray as, ifit lifts us not 

Above all fear and praise. 
Shall be the last and bloodiest 

Of Scotland's fighting days, 

III. 

To cot, to castle spread the news, 

O'er hill, dale, everywhere; 
It found God-speed in Liddesdale, 

It found God-speed in Ayr; 
Among the mosses of Dumfries 

The Maxwells caught the omen; 
Buchanan passed it to Colquhoun 

In the shadow of Ben Lomond; 
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*Twas heard at Eljba's Kirk, and heard 

By them that hear the din 
Of Corryvreckan, and Cape Wrath, 

And Foyers, and Corra Linn. 
It spread, it sprang through isle to isle 

' From Harris to T3rree ; 
It roused the red-legged clans of Ross 

And the Dane-mixed men of Dee; 
It pierced beyond the springs of Clyde 

And the virgin-rill of Spey; 
It woke the country of St. Clair 

And the country of Mackay; 
It coursed the shealings of the Tay 

From Gowrie to Glen Lyon ; 
It reached the shaggy clans whose boats 

Were rocking on Loch Ryan, 
Till every heady chief blazed up 

In wildest Galloway, 
Where the relics of Saint Ninian sleep 

And the monks of Baliol pray. 
Our misty glens became like hives 

When swarming time is come, 
And the grim glensmen felt their blood 

Too hot to stay at home. 
The fasting huntsman left the track 

Of deer already stricken; 
Even in the lazy bedesman's veins 

It made a new life quicken. 
Proud mothers ceased to sing, I trow, 

And maidens to be coy, 
But the warrior heard it and gi'ound his teeth 

And cut the air for joy ! 

IV. 

On Bannock's bank there lies a fen, 

The nurse of cold and fog. 
The orchis blows, the mire-snipe goes. 

At will o'er Milton Bog. 
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To cross this faithless fen, thou iqaay'st 

Man's foot for years defy, 
But now — so hot the breath of June — 

The faithless fen was dry; 
Though happily the northern b^ik 

Rose rugged, steep, and high. 
King Bruce look'd round and chose his ground ; 

" Now let the foe," said he, 
** But meet me here, I shall not fear 

To face him — one to three." 

V. 

*Twas now full tide of summer-shine 

And near the Baptist's Day, 
But nearer yet the stately stretch 

Of Edward's proud array. 
Already he had cool'd his steed 

In Carron's fatal flood. 
Already had his trumpets broke 

The silence of Torwood; 
From Camelon on to Dunipace, 

And farther on to Plean, 
Few were the hinds he found at home 

To bid him hail, I ween. 

VI. 

And, sooth, it was a proud array 

Came rolling o'er the heights, 
"With all the bravest of his realm 

And knightliest of his knights; 
Such lords as Pembroke's baron bold, 

Such knights as D' Argentine, 
And Gloster's Earl and Hereford's, 

Who led the foremost line. 
Their bumish'd mail and twinkling blades 

Made all the land ablaze, 
And all the sky was fringed with flags 

For two long summer days, 
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VII. 

The men-at-afms^ cajsoe prancing iq> 

With loud and saucy jeers; 
Few men-at-arms had we, but show'd 

A hedge of trusty spears. 
That hedge of ashen spears 'twas said,. 

Made even De Valence pause : 
" Perdie !" he said, ** yon catamount 

Hath little lack of claws/' 

VIII. 

In battles four the Scots are ranked^ 

Their King the guiding soul, 
That gives to each its fit behest. 

And oneness to the whole. 
Lord Randolph ^lakes his border spear 

All in the middle fight, 
And^anBes thfi Dougb» holds the left, 

And Edward Brace, the right; 
While Keith the Marshall haz^ in wait 

Behind cm Bannock's bank. 
With good five hundred horse to take 

The EnglisL bows in fknk, 

IX. 

The day that makes ecrch week arise 

With the blue eye of heaven. 
It found us on the battle-field 

But not to arms was given; 
Yet not to rest, or hope of rest, 

With the broad sun blazing o'er us, 
And a hundred thousand English swords 

Gathering before us. 
That day the sun went down like blood 

And e'en when rose the moon, 
All the night air palpitated 

With the fiery heart of June, 
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X. 

That day, 'twas said, the sky had signs 

Which none but sages see, 
But on the earth were omens too 

Fill'd all our hearts with glee. 
We saw our good King's battle-axe 

Crash through De Bohun's brain; 
We saw the English braggart's corpse 

Fall to the ground in twain; 
And the proud sound of mastery 

Rose swelling on our rear, 
Where gallant D'Aynecourt gave his blood 

To Randolph's border spear. 

XI. 

Sir Mowbray stood in chafing mood 

On Stirling's old grey wall, 
For nought on earth had he to do 

But watch our movements all. 
And well he noted every sign, — 

" The time," quoth he, " is brief. 
When yonder nodding flags, my boya^ 

Shall bring us all relief. 
Another day, one bloody fray,** 

Quoth he, " and I am free; 
The mouse may cheep in Stirling keep, 

But not, please God, for me." 

XII. 

Sir Mowbray was a gallant knight 

And raised to high command 
By the great soul that left his clay 

At Borough-on-the-Sand. 
And give the old knight his wonted place 

Among the Southerns hot, 
And let him tread the living sward, 

In teeth of the proud Scot, 
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That aim of his has pith enough 

To show you lion's play, 
Where the fire flies from flashing eyes, 

The blue eyes and the greyl 

XIII. 

Next morn arose as peaceful 

As if war had never been, 
Though nations twain in battle-gear 

Were standing in its sheen, 
With gilded flags, like Beltane fires. 

All gleaming in the sun, 
And men on both sides muttering "Tims 

Shall battle-fields be won !" 

XIV. 

Like waters fed by numerous springs 

The Northern ranks are throng'd 
With vassal leal and bold outlaw. 

The wronger and the wrong'd; 
Grim grey-beards that have swung their swords 

Around the Wallace wight; 
Brave striplings that have fled from home. 

But will not flee from fight; 
And some who have aforetime fought 

Against the leal and true. 
Will this day stand in Scotland's van 

And soldier penance do; 
Vea, even the knave whose caitiff-life 

Has hardly one proud day, 
Who comes to plunder — he for once 

Has come in time to slay. 

XV. 

King Bruce surveyed his motley host 

With no unhopeful eye; 
•' Let every soldier make his bed 

As he would wish to lie! 

F 
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I give Old Scotland's flag in charge 
To this grey rock," said he, — 

" A standard-bearer that shall fly. 
Good friends, as soon as we ! " 

XVI. 

Our gracious King ! Right well we knew 

How he had played the man. 
How he had lived an outlaw's life. 

And borne the Church's ban. 
And how he kept his fame so well 

In flight when doomed to flee. 
And liow he nurs'd a heart of ruth 

In the breast of victory ! 
Ho, for the men that loved their King, 

When loyal men were few! 
Ho, for the King that knew his men 

And trusted whom he knew! 
And, Scotsmen, sacred keep that stone 

Till Bannock Bum runs dry. 
For from that stone our stainless flag. 

And not one Scot, did fly. 

XVI r. 

Old Maurice of Inchaffray 

(Save his grey head from harm !) 
Had brought to bless our battle-field 

Saint Fillan's relic arm; 
But how our hearts beat in us. 

When we heard the good man say. 
That living arms, and laymen nerves. 

Were all required to-day ! 
And when he raised the Cross, and bade 

Us cry unto the Lord, 
And seek the grace of every saint 

That ever drew a sword, 
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And pardon'd fight, and pardon'd fall — 

Scarce was the counsel given, 
When hand to heart, and knee to earth, 

And every eye to heaven : 
Ye could have heard the Abbot tread, 

Unsandall'd though he trod. 
So breathlessly the Scottish host 

Were crying to their God I 
'*They kneel," exclaimed the Southern King 

" For grace the traitors sue." 
" They sue for grace," said Umfraville, 

" But not my liege, from you ! " 

XVIII. 

•Now came proud England's battle-burst.— 

O ladies, *twere a sight 
On which the fairest ladye-eye 

With joyaunce would alight, 
To see such gallant gentlemen 

At tourney, dance, or play; 
But this was not the time of feast, 

Or joust, or holiday I 
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And first the cloud of archery 

Threw out its arrowy sleet — 
God help the doom'd but dauntless breasts 

On whom that shower did beat ! 
But Keith has rounded Milton Bog, 

On Bannock's farthest bank, 
And with a fair five hundred horse 

Dash'd right into their flank. 
Ten thousand strong, the bowmen stood, 

All train'd to bend the yew. 
But with his fair five hundred 

The Keith has bit them througW. 
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XX. 

Then Scotland bared her good broadsword 

And baptized it in blood, 
And Bannock Bum was swollen and red, 

But not with rain or mud. 
And when the men-at-arms assay'd 

Our bristling hedge of ash, 
'Twas such a crash of spears that men 

For miles could hear the crash. 

XXI. 

Even the base followers of the camp, 

Debarred the grace of fight. 
No sooner heard the crash of spears 

Than they, too, came in sight; 
Came trooping up the weather-gleam 

And fringed the Gillies' Hill, 
AiTiving like a fresher force 

To chase, if not to kill. 
** A second host !" King Edward cried, 

** And mine is almost gone!" 
*' Nay, sire," De Valence said, ** the Scoti 

To-day will need but one." 
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For each man fought as boors might \Aork 

In harvest-time or spring, — 
*Twas the spring-time of liberty. 

But hate 's in-gathering, — 
Till on the uneven and pitted ground. 

With caltrops thickly sown, 
A crop of staggering cavaliers 

And plunging steeds was mown; 
Till Hereford had turned his rein. 

Till Glower's heart was cold, 
(Brave Gloster*s death-bed shall be calPd 

For aye the Bloody Fold),— 



I 
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TUl knightly D' Argentine, had urged 

The Southern King away, 
Brave D'Aigentine, whose one good sword 

Almost renewed the fray ! 
Till home-fast boys and screaming girls 

Beheld, at Ingram's Crook, 
Balls of red foam and trunkless heads 

Slow sailing down the brook! 
The very winds were vocal. 

And the dumb hills seem'd to cry, 
** Your bairns are sleeping at our feet, 

Ho! save your homes or die." 
And saved they were, and safe they arc, 

And shall be safe and free, 
For Right was Might at Bannock Burn- 
To God all glory be ! 

xxiir. 

That night by Ninian's sleepless monks 

Many a prayer was said; 
That night the trophied tidings brought 

Sweet dreams to wife and maid; 
That night we bound the wounded up. 

To-morrow hid the slain; 
One short hour reckon'd up our loss,— 

All time shall count the gain. 
For 'tis a story to be held 

In memory for aye. 
How lord and vassal knelt and pray'd — 

Though not as bedesmen pra)% 
How lord and vassal rose and fought 

As ne'er was fought before. 
And how the bum was choked with knights, 

And the marsh half-fiU'd with gore. 
And how the Northern Sun arose 

As sank the Southern Star, 
And how the braggart Southern King 

Did ride to reach Dunbar \ 



n 
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XXIV. 

O luckless, luckless King, that broke 

The barb of Edward's name ! 
O starless breast, that came so far 

And found so little fame I 
Ah, well for thee hadst thou been left 

With Gloster on the plain! 
Thou go'st to gall a noble steed, 

A steed thou canst not rein. 
Thou go'st — O luckless, luckless King ! — 

To Favouritism's foul breath. 
To trust a courtier's puny arm, 

To Berkeley's horrid death ! 
And England's wide and motley realm 

Holds not so poor a thing 
As thine anointed, witless head, 

O, luckless, luckless king] 

By permission, 

SCOTCH WORDS. 

By the late Robert Leighton. 

They speak in riddles north beyond the Tweed. 
The plain, pure English they can deftly read ; 
Yet when without the book they come to speak, 
Their lingo seems half English and half Greek. 

Their jaws are chafts; their hands when closed are neivcs.; 
Their bread 's not cut in slices, but in sheives ; 
Their armpits are their oxters; palms are hiifs; 
Their men are chields; their timid fools are ciiiffs; 
Their lads are caliantSy and their women kimmers; 
Good lassies detity queans ^ and bad ones limmers. 
They thole when they endure, scart when they scratch ; 
And when they give a sample it 's a swatch, 
* From The Ba^teezment 9' the Bairn, &c. ; J. Menzies & Co., Edinbuxsh. 
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Scolding \sjlyiin\ and a long palaver 
Is nothing but a blether or a haver. 
This room they call the but^ and that the ben; 
And what they do not know they dinna ken. 
On keen cold days they say the mnd blaws snell. 
And when they wipe their nose they dicht their byke; 
And they have words that Johnson could not spell, 
As wnph^m^ which means — anything you like : 
While some, though purely English, and well known, 
Have yet a Scottish meaning of their own : — 
To pri^s to plead, beat down a thing in cost ; 
To coff^s to purchase, and a cough 's a host; 
To crack is to converse ; the lift *s the sky ; 
And bairns are said to greet when children cry. 
When lost, folk never ask the way they want — 
They speir the gate; and when they yawn ihey gaunt. 
Beetle with them is clock; a flame 's a lowe; 
Their straw is strae; chaff cauj^, and hollow, howe; 
A pickle means a few ; muckle is big ; 
And a piece of crockery ware is called a ^ig. 

Speaking of pigs — ^when Lady Delacour 
Was on her celebrated Scottish tour, 
One night she made her quarters at the " Crown,** 
The head inn of a well-known county town. 
The chambermaid, on lighting her to bed, 
Before withdrawing, curtsied low, and said, — 

*' This nicht is cauld, my leddy, wad ye please, 
To hae a pig i' the bed to warm your taes I " 

** A pig in bed to tease! What 's that you say? 
You are impertinent — away, away 1 " 

*' Me impudent! no, mem — I meant m.t Vvaxtft.^ 
But just the greybeard pig to keep ye waxm*'*^ 
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** Insolent hussy, to confront me so ! 

This very instant shall your mistress know. 

The bell — there's none, of course — go, send her here." 

" My mistress, mem, I dinna need to fear : 
In sooth, it was hersel* that bade me speir. 
Nae insult, mem; we thocht ye wad be gled. 
On this cauld nicht, to hae a pig i' the bed." 

" Stay, girl ; your words are strangely out of place, 
And yet I see no insult in your face. 
Is it a custom in your country, then. 
For ladies to have pigs in bed wi' them?" 

** Oh, quite a custom wi' the gentles, mem; 
Wi' gentle ladies, ay, and gentle men ; 
And, troth, if single, they wad sairly miss 
Their het pig on a cauldrif nicht like this." 

" I've seen strange countries — but this surely beats 
Their rudest makeshift for a warming pan. 
Suppose, my girl, I should adopt your plan. 
You would not put the pig between the sheets?" 

** Surely, my leddy, and nae ithenvhere: 

Please, mem, ye'll find it do the maist guid there. " 

** Fie, fie, 'twould dirty them, and if I keep 
In fear of that, you know, I shall not sleep." 

** Ye'll sleep far better, mem. Tak' my advice ; 
The nicht blaws snell — the sheets are cauld as ice ; 
I '11 fetch you up a fine, warm, cozy pig ; 
I '11 mak' ye sae comfortable and trig, 
Wi' coortains, blankets, every kind o' hap, 
And warrant ye to sleep as sound 's a tap. 
As for the fylin' o' the sheets— dear me, 
The pig 's as clean outside as pig can be. 
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A weel-closed mooth 's eneuch for ither folk, 
But if you like, I '11 put it in a poke." 



<( 



But, Effie — that's your name, I think you said— 
Do you yourself, now, take a pig to bed? *' 

** Eh ! na, mem, pigs are only for the great, 
Wha lie on feather beds, and sit up late. 
Feathers and pigs are no for puir riff-rafif — 
Me and my neibour lassie lie on cauff. " 

" What *s that — a calf! If I your sense can gather, 
You and the other lassie sleep together — 
Two in a bed, and with the calf between ; 
That, I suppose, my girl, is what you mean? '* 

" Na, na, my leddy — ^'od ye're jokin' noo — 
"We sleep thegither, that is very true — 
But nocht between us : wi* our claes all aff. 
Except our sarks, we lie tt^n the caufF." 

"Well, well, my girl! I am surprised to hear 
That we of English habits live so near 
Such barbarous customs. — Effie, you may go: 
As for the pig, I thank you, but — no, no — 
Ha, ha ! good night — excuse me if I laugh — 
I'd rather be without both pig and calf." 

On the return of Lady Delacour, 
She wrote a book about her northern tour, 
Wherein the facts are graphically told. 
That Scottish gentlefolks, when nights arc cold. 
Take into bed fat pigs to keep them warm ; 
While common folk, who share their beds in halves — • 
Denied the richer comforts of the farm — 
Can only warm their sheets with lean, cheap calves. 

By permission qf Mrs, LcigjUou, 
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A TALE OF PENTLAND. 

By James Hogg, **Tiie Ettrick Shepherd." 

Mr. John Haliday having been in hiding on the 
hills, after the battle of Pentland, became impatient 
to hear news concerning the sufferings of his breth- 
ren who had been in arms, and in particular if there 
were any troops scouring the district in which he had 
found shelter. Accordingly, he left his hiding-place 
in the evening, and travelled towards the valley until 
about midnight, when, coming to the house of Gabriel 
Johnstone, and perceiving a light, he determined on 
entering, as he knew him to be a devout man, and 
one much concerned about the sufferings of the Church 
of Scotland. 

Mr. Haliday, however, approached the house with 
great caution, for he rather wondered why there should 
be a light there at midnight, while at the same time he 
neither heard psalms singing nor the accents of prayer. 
So casting off his heavy shoes, for fear of making a noise, 
he stole softly up to the little window from whence the 
light beamed, and peeped in, where he saw, not 
Johnstone, but another man, whom he did not know, 
in the very act of cutting a soldier's throat, while 
Johnstone's daughter, a comely girl, about twenty years 
of age, was standing deliberately by, and holding the 
candle to him. 

Haliday was seized with an inexpressible terror; for 
the floor was all blood, and the man was struggling in 
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the agonies of death, and from his dress he appeared to 
have been a cavalier of some distinction. So completely 
was the Covenanter overcome with horror that he turned 
and fled from the house with all his might. So much 
had Haliday been confounded that he even forgot to lift 
his shoes, but fled without them; and he had not nm 
above half a bowshot before he came upon two men 
hastening to the house of Gabriel Johnstone. As soon 
as they perceived him running towards them they fled, 
and he pursued them, for when he saw them so ready to 
take alarm, he was sure they were some of the persecuted 
race, and tried eagerly to overtake them, exerting his 
utmost speed, and calling on them to stop. All this 
only made them run faster, and when they came to a 
feal-dyke they separated, and ran different ways, and he 
soon thereafter lost sight of them both. 

This house, where Johnstone lived, is said to have 
been in a lonely concealed dell, not far from West 
Linton, in what direction I do not know, but it was 
towards that village that Haliday fled, not knowing 
whither he went, till he came to the houses. Having 
no acquaintances here whom he durst venture to 
call up, and the morning having set in frosty, he began 
to conceive that it was absolutely necessary for him to 
return to the house of Gabriel Johnstone, and try to 
regain his shoes, as he little knew when or where it 
might be in his power to get another pair. Accordingly 
he hasted back by a nearer path, and coming to the 
place before it was day, found his shoes. At the same 
time he heard a fierce contention within the house, but 
as there seemed to be a watch he durst not approach it, 
but again made his escape. 
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Having brought some victuals along with him, he did 
not return to his hiding-place that day, which was in a 
wild height, south of Biggar, but remained in the moss 
of Craigengaur; and as soon as it grew dark descended 
again into the valley. Again he perceived a light in the 
distance, where he thought no light should have been. 
But he went towards it, and as he approached he heard 
the melody of psalm-singing issuing from the place, and 
floating far on the still breeze of the night. He hurried 
to the spot, and found the reverend and devout Mr. 
Livingston, in the act of divine worship, in an old void 
barn on the lands of Slipperfield, with a great number of 
serious and pious people, who were all much affected 
both by his prayers and discourse. 

After the worship was ended, Haliday made up to the 
minister, among many others, to congratulate him on the 
splendour of his discourse, and implore " a further supply 
of the same milk of redeeming grace, with which they 
found their souls nourished, cherished, and exalted." 
The good man complied with the request, and appointed 
another meeting at the same place on a future night. 

Haliday having been formerly well acquainted with the 
preacher, convoyed him on his way home, where they 
condoled with one another on the hardness of their lots; 
and Haliday told him of the scene he had witnessed at 
the house of Gabriel Johnstone. The heart of the good 
minister was wrung with grief, and he deplored the 
madness and malice of the people who had committed an 
act that would bring down tenfold vengeance on the heads 
of the whole persecuted race. At length it was resolved 
between them that, as soon as it was day, they would go 
and reconnoitre, and if they found the case of tlie 
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aggravated nature they suspected, they would them- 
selves be the first to expose it, and give the perpetrators 
up to justice. 

Accordingly, next morning they took another man into 
the secret, a William Rankin, one of Mr. Livingston's 
elders, and the three went away to Johnstone's house, to 
investigate the case of the cavalier's murder; but there 
was a guard of three armed men opposed them, and 
neither promises, nor threatenings, nor all the minister's 
eloquence, could induce them to give way one inch. 
The men advised the intruders to take themselves off lest 
a worse thing might befall them ; and as they continued 
to motion them away, with the most impatient gestures, 
the kind divine and his associates thought meet to retire, 
and leave the matter as it was; and thus was this 
mysterious affair hushed up in silence and darkness for 
that time, no tongue having been heard to mention it 
further than as above recited. The three armed men 
were all unknown to the others, but Haliday observed 
that one of them was the very youth whom he saw cutting 
off the soldier's head with a knife. 

The rage and cruelty of the Popish party seemed to 
gather new virulence every day, influencing all the coun- 
sels of the king; and the persecution of the non- 
conformists was proportionably severe. One new act 
of council was issued after another, all tending to root 
the Covenanters out of Scotland, but it had only the 
effect of making their tenets still dearer to them. The 
longed-for night of the meeting in the old hay-barn at 
length arrived, and it was attended by a still greater 
number than on the night preceding. A more motleygroup 
can hardly be conceived than appeared in the barn thac 
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night, and the lamps being weak and dim, rendered the 
appearance of the assembly still more striking. It was, 
however, observed that about the middle of the service a 
number of fellows came in with broad slouch bonnets, 
and watch-coats or cloaks about them, who placed them- 
selves in equal divisions at the two doors, and remained 
without uncovering their heads, tv^o of them being busily 
engaged taking notes. Before Mr. Livingston began the 
last prayer, however, he desired the men to uncover, 
which they did, and the service went on to the end ; but 
no sooner had the minister pronounced the word Amen, 
than the group of late comers threw off their cloaks, and 
drawing out swords and pistols, their commander, one 
General Drummond, charged the whole congregation in 
the king's name to surrender. 

A scene of the utmost confusion ensued; the lights 
being extinguished, many of the young men burst through 
the roof of the old barn in every direction, and though 
many shots were fired at them in the dark, great numbers 
escaped; but Mr. Livingston and other eleven were 
retained prisoners, and conveyed to Edinburgh, where 
they were examined before the council and cast into 
prison. Among the prisoners was Mr. Haliday and 
the identical young man whom he had seen in the act of 
murdering the cavalier, and who turned out to be a Mr. 
John Lindsay, from Edinburgh, who had been at the 
battle of Pentland; and in hiding afterwards. 

Great was the lamentation for the loss of Mr. 
Livingston, who was so highly esteemed by his hearers. 
The short extracts from his sermons in the barn, that were 
produced against him on his trial, prove him to have been 
a man endowed with talents somewhat above the greater 
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part of his contemporaries. His text that night it appears 
had been taken from Genesis: — "And God saw the 
wickedness of man that it was great in the earth, and 
that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually." One of the quoted passages con- 
cludes thus : — 

" Let us join together in breaking the bands of the 
oppressors, and casting their cords from us. As for 
myself, as a member of this poor persecuted Church 
of Scotland, and an unworthy minister of it, I hereby 
call upon you all, in the name of God, to set your faces, 
your hearts, and your hands against all such acts, which 
are or shall be passed against the covenanted work of 
reformation in this kingdom; that we here declare our- 
selves free of the guilt of them, and pray that God may 
put this in record in heaven." 

These words having been sworn to, and Mr. Livingston 
not denying them, a sharp debate arose in the council 
what punishment to award. The king^s advocate urged 
the utility of sending him forthwith to the gallows; but 
some friends in the council got his sentence commuted 
to banishment; and he was accordingly banished the king- 
dom. Six more, against whom nothing could be proven 
farther than their haying been present at a conventicle, 
were sentenced to imprisonment for two months; among 
this number Haliday was one. The other five were 
condemned to be executed at the cross of Edinburgh, 
on the 14th of December following; and among this 
last unhappy number was Mr. John Lindsay. 

Haliday now tried all the means he could devise to 
gain an interview with Lindsay, to have some explanation 
of the extraordinary scene he had witnessed in the 
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cottage at midnight, for it had made a fearful impression 
upon his mind, and he never could get rid of it for a 
moment; having still in his mind's eye a beautiful country 
maiden standing with a pleased face, holding a candle, 
'and Lindsay in the meantime at his horrid task. His 
endeavours, however, were all in vain, for they were in 
different prisons, and the jailer paid no attention to his 
requests. But there was a gentleman in the privy council 
that year, whose name, I think, was Gilmour, to whose 
candour Haliday conceived that both he and some of his 
associates owed their lives. To this gentleman, there- 
fore, he applied by letter, requesting a private interview 
with him, as he had a singular instance of barbarity to 
communicate, which it would be well to inquire into 
while the possibility of doing so remained, for the access 
to it would soon be sealed for ever. The gentleman at- 
tended immediately, and Haliday revealed to him the 
circumstances previously mentioned, stating that the 
murderer now lay in the Tolbooth jail, under sentence of 
death. 

Gilmour appeared much interested, as well as as- 
tonished at the narrative, and taking out a note-book, 
he looked over some dates, and then observed : — " This 
date of yours tallies exactly with one of my own, relating 
to an incident of the same sort, but the circumstances 
narrated are so different that I must conceive either 
that you are mistaken, or that you are trumping up this 
story to screen some other guilty person or persons." 

Haliday disclaimed all such motives, and persevered 
in his attestations. Gilmour then took him along with 
him to the Tolbooth prison, where the two were admitted 
to a private interview with the prisoner, and there charged 
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him with the crime of murder in such a place and on such 
a night ; but he denied the whole with disdain. Haliday 
told him that it was in vain for him to deny it, for he 
beheld him in the very act of perpetrating the murder with 
his own eyes, while Gabriel Johnstone's daughter stood 
deliberately and held the candle to him. 

" Hold your tongue, fellow!" said Lindsay, disdainfully, 
"for you know not what you are saying. What a 
cowardly dog you must be by your own account! If 
you saw me murdering a gentleman cavalier, why did you 
not rush in to his assistance]" 

" I could not have saved the gentleman then," said 
Haliday, " and I thought it not meet to intermeddle in 
such a scene of blood." 

" It was as well for you that you did not," said Lindsay. 

" Then you acknowledge being in the cottage of the 
dell that night 1" said Gilmour. 

" And if I was what is that to youl Or what is it now 
to me or any person? I was there on the night specified; 
but I am ashamed of the part I there acted, and am now 
well requited for it Yes, requited as I ought to be, so 
let it rest ; for not one syllable of the transaction shall 
any one hear from me." 

Thus they were obliged to leave the prisoner, and 
forthwith Gilmour led Haliday up a stair to a lodging in 
the Parliament Square, where they found a gentleman lying 
sick in bed, to whom Mr. Gilmour said, after inquiring 
after his health, " Brother Robert, I conceive that we two 
have found out the young man who saved your hfe at the 
cottage among the mountains." 

" I would give the half that I possess that this were 
true," said the sick gentleman; "who or where is he?" 
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"If I am right in my conjecture," said the privy 
councillor, "he is lying in the Tolbooth jail, there 
under sentence of death, and has but a few days to live. 
But tell me, brother, could you know him, or have you 
any recollection of his appearance?" 

" Alas ! I have none !" said the other, mournfully, " for 
I was insensible, through the loss of blood, the whole 
time I was under his protection; and if I ever heard his 
name I have lost it, the whole of that period being a total 
blank in my memory. But he must be a hero of the first 
rank; and therefore, oh, my dear brother, save him what- 
ever his crime may be." 

" His life is justly forfeited to the laws of his country, 
brother," said Gilmour, " and he must die with the rest." 

" He shall not die with the rest, if I should die for 
him," cried the sick man vehemently: "I will move 
heaven and earth before my brave deliverer shall die like 
a felon." 

" Calm yourself, brother, and trust that part to me," 
said Gilmour. " I think my influence saved the life of 
this gentleman, as well as the lives of some others; and 
it was all on account of the feeling of respect I had for 
the party, one of whom, or rather two of whom, acted 
such a noble and distinguished part toward you. But 
pray, undeceive this gentleman by narrating the facts to 
him, in which he cannot miss to be interested." The 
sick man, whose name it seems, if I remember aright, 
was Captain Robert Gilmour, of the volunteers, then 
proceeded as follows : — 

"There having been high rewards offered for the 
apprehension of some south-country gentlemen, whose 
correspondence with Mr. Welch, and some other of the 
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fanatics, had been intercepted, I took advantage 
information I obtained regarding the place of it 
retreat, and set out, certain of apprehending two of th 
at least. 

"Accordingly I went off one morning about ' 
beginning of November, with only five followers, 'w 
armed and mounted. We left Gilmerton long befor* 
was light, and having a trusty guide, rode straight to th 
hiding-place, where we did not arrive till towards 1 
evening, when we started them. They were seven 
number, and were armed with swords and bludgeoi 
but, being apprized of our approach, they fled from 
and took shelter in a morass, into which it was impossii 
to follow them on horseback. But perceiving thi 
more men on another hill, I thought there was 
time to lose, so giving one of my men our horses to ho 
the rest of us advanced into the morass with drawn swoi 
and loaded horse pistols. I called to them to surrend 
but they stood updn their guard, determined on resistan 
and just while we were involved to the knees in the m 
of the morass, they broke in upon us, pell-mell, and ; 
about two minutes the engagement was very sha 
There was an old man struck me a terrible blow w; 
a bludgeon, and was just about to repeat it when 
brought him down with a shot from my pistol. A you 
fellow then ran at me with his sword; and as I still stu 
in the moss, I could not ward the blow, so that he gol 
fair stroke at my neck, meaning, without doubt, to c 
off my head; and he would have done it had his swo 
been sharp. As it was, he cut it to the bone, and open 
one of the jugular veins. I fell; but my men firing 
volley in their faces, at that moment, they fled. 
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seems we did the same, without loss of time; for I 
must now take my narrative from the report of others, 
as I remember no more that passed. My men bore me 
on their arms to our horses, and then mounted and fled, 
trying all that they could to stanch the bleeding of my 
wound. But perceiving a party coming down a hill, as 
with the intent of cutting off their retreat, and losing all 
hopes of saving my life, they carried me into a cottage in 
a wild lonely retreat, commended me to the care of the 
inmates, and after telling them my name, and in what 
manner I received my death-wound, they thought proper 
to provide for their own safety, and so escaped. 

" The only inmates of that lonely house, at least at 
that present time, were a lover and his mistress, both 
intercommuned Whigs; and when my men left me on 
the floor, the blood, which they had hitherto restrained 
in part, burst out afresh and deluged the floor. The 
young man said it was best to put me out of pain; but 
the girl wept and prayed him rather to render me some 
assistance. *0 Johnny, man, how can you speak that 
gaXeV cried she; 'suppose he be our mortal enemy, he 
is aye ane o' God's creatures, an* has a soul to be saved as 
well as either you or me; and a soldier is obliged to do as 
he is bidden. Now Johnny, ye ken, ye war learned to be 
a doctor o* physic, wad ye no rather try to stop the 
bleeding and save the young officer's life, as either kill 
him or let him bleed to death on our floor, when the 
blame o' the murder might fa' on usf 

" * Now, the blessing of heaven light on your head, my 
dear Sally!' said the lover, *for you have spoken the very 
sentiments of my heart; and, since it is your desire, 
though we should both rue it, I here vow to you that I 
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Will not only endeavour to save his life, but I will defend 
it against our own party to the last drop of my blood/ 

" He then began, and, in spite of my feeble struggles, 
who knew not either what I was doing or suffering, sewed 
up the hideous gash in my throat and neck, t)dng every 
stitch by itself; and the house not being able to produce 
a pair of scissors, it seems that he cut off all the odds 
and ends of the stitching with a large sharp gully knife; 
and it was likely to have been during the operation that 
this gentleman chanced to look in at the window. He 
then bathed the wound for an hour with cloths dipped in 
cold water, dressed it with plaster of wood-betony, and 
put me to bed, expressing to his sweetheart the most 
vivid hopes of my recovery. 

"These operations were scarcely finished when the 
maid's two brothers came home from their hiding- 
place; and it seems they would have been there much 
sooner had not this gentleman given them chase in the 
contrary direction. They, seeing the floor all covered 
with blood, inquired the cause with wild trepidation of 
manner. Their sister was the first to inform them of 
what had happened, on which both the young men 
gripped to their weapons, and the eldest, Samuel, cried 
out with the vehemence of a maniac, — * Blessed be the 
righteous avenger of blood ! Hoo ! It is then true that 
the Lord hath delivered our greatest enemy into our 
hands ! ' * Hold, hold, dearest brother !' cried the maid, 
spreading out her arms before him, 'Would you kill a 
helpless young man lying in a state of insensibility] 
What, although the Almighty hath put his life in your 
hand, will he not require the blood of you, shed in such 
a base and cowardly wayf 
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" * Hold your peace, foolish girl,' cried he, in the same 
furious strain, * I tell you if he had a thousand lives I 
would sacrifice them all this moment! Wo be to this 
old rusty and fizenless sword that did not sever his 
head from his body when I had a fair chance in the open 
field! Nevertheless he shall die; for you do not yet 
know that he hath, within these few hours, murdered our 
father, whose blood is yet warm around him on the bleak 
height/ 

"'Oh! merciful heaven! killed our father!' screamed 
the girl, and flinging herself down on the resting-chair, 
she fainted away. The two brothers regarded not, but 
with their bared weapons made towards the closet, intent 
on my blood, and both vowing I should die if I had a 
thousand lives. The stranger interfered, and thrust 
himself into the closet door before them, swearing that, 
before they committed so cowardly a murder, they should 
first make their way through his body. 

" Samuel retreated one step to have full sway of his 
weapon, and the fury depicted on his countenance proved 
his determination. But in a moment his gallant opponent 
closed with him, and holding up his wrist with his left 
hand, he with the right bestowed on him a blow with 
such energy that he fell flat on the floor among the 
soldier's blood. The youngest .then ran on their an- 
tagonist with his sword and wounded him, but the next 
moment he was lying beside his brother. As soon as 
her brothers came fairly to their senses, the young 
woman and her lover began and expostulated with them, 
at great length, on the impropriety and unmanliness of 
the attempt, until they became all of one mind, and the 
two brothers agreed to join in the defence of the wounded 
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gentleman, from all of their own party, until he was 
rescued by his friends, which they did. But it was 
the maid's simple eloquence that finally prevailed with 
the fierce Covenanters. 

" When my brothers came at last, with a number of 
my men, and took me away, the only thing I remember 
seeing in the house was the corpse of the old man whom 
I had shot, and the beautiful girl standing weeping over 
the body ; and certainly my heart smote me in such a 
manner that I would not experience the same feeling 
again for the highest of this world's benefits. That 
comely young maiden and her brave intrepid lover, it 
would be the utmost ingratitude in me, or in any of my 
family, ever to forget; for it is scarcely possible that a 
man can ever be again in the same circumstances as I 
was, having been preserved from death in the house ot 
the man whom my hand had just deprived of life." 

Just as he ended, the sick nurse peeped in, which she 
had done several times before, and said, — "Will your 
honour soon be disengaged, d'ye think? for ye see because 
there *s a lass wanting till speak till ye." 

"A lass, nurse? what lass can have any business with 
me? what is she like?" 

" Oo 'deed, sir, the lass is weel enough for that part 
o't, but she may be nae better than she should be for a' 
that; ye ken, I's no answer for that, for ye see because 
like is an ill mark; but she has been aften up, speering 
after ye, an' gude troth she 's fairly in nettle-earnest now, 
for she winna gang awa till she see your honour." 

The nurse being desired to show her in, a comely girl 
entered, with a timid step, and seemed ready to faint with 
trepidation. She had a mantle on, and a hood that 
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covered much of her face. The privy councillor spoke 
to her, desiring her to come forward, and say her errand, 
on which she said that **she only wanted a preevat word 
wi' the captain, if he was that weel as to speak to ane." 
He looked over the bed, and desired her to say on, for 
that gentleman was his brother, from whom he kept no 
secrets. After a hard struggle with her diffidence, but, 
on the other hand, prompted by the urgency of the case, 
she at last got out, — " I 'm unco glad to see you sae weel 
comed round again, though I daresay ye*ll maybe no ken 
wha I am. But it was me that nursed ye, an* took care 
o' ye in our house, when your head was amaist cuttit 
off." 

There was not another word required to draw forth 
the most ardent expressions of kindness from the two 
brothers, on which the poor girl took courage, and, after 
several showers of tears, she said, with many bitter sobs, 
— "There's a poor lad wha, in my humble opinion, 
saved your life; an' wha is just gaun to be hanged 
the day after the morn. I would unco fain beg your 
honour's interest to get his life spared." 

" Say not another word, my dear, good girl," said the 
councillor, " for though I hardly know how I can intercede 
for a rebel who has taken up arms against the govern- 
ment, yet for your sake, and his, my best interest shall 
be exerted." 

" Oh, ye maun just say, sir, that the poor Whigs wera 
driven to desperation, and that this young man was 
misled by others in the fervour and enthusiasm of youth. 
What else can ye say? but ye're good! oh, ye're very 
good ! and on my knees I beg that ye winna lose ony 
time, for indeed there is nae time to lose !" 
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The councillor lifted her kindly by both hands, and 
desired her to stay with his brother's nurse till his return, 
on which he went away to the president, and in half-an- 
hour returned with a respite for the convict, John Lindsay, 
for three days, which he gave to the girl, along with an 
order for her admittance to the prisoner. She thanked 
him with the tears in her eyes, but added, " Oh, sir, will 
he and I then be obliged to part forever at the end of 
three daysr 

" Keep up your heart, and encourage your lover," said 
he, " and meet me here again on Thursday, at this same 
hour, for, till the council meet, nothing further than this 
can be obtained." 

It may well be conceived how much the poor forlorn 
prisoner was astonished when his own beloved Sally 
entered to him with the reprieve in her hand, and 
how much his whole soul dilated when, on the Thursday 
following, she presented him with a free pardon. They 
were afterwards married, when the Gilmours took them 
under their protection. Lindsay became a highly qualified 
suigeon, and the descendants of this intrepid youth occupy 
respectable situations in Edinburgh to this present day. 



THE CAMERONIAN'S DREAM. 

By James Hislop. 

In a dream of the night I was wafted away, 
To the muirland of mist where the martyrs lay ; 
Where Cameron's sword and his Bible are seen, 
Engraved on the stone where the heather grows green. 
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'Twas a dream of those ages of darkness and blood, 
When the minister's home was the mountain and wood; 
When in Wellwood's dark valley the standard of Zion, 
All bloody and torn 'mong the heather was lying. 

'Twas morning; and summer's young sun from the east 
Lay in loving repose on the green mountain's breast; 
On Wardlaw and Caimtable the clear shining dew 
Hung bright on the heath-bells and mountain-flowers blus. 

And far up in heaven, near the white sunny cloud, 
The song of the lark was melodious and loud, 
And in Glenmuir's wild solitude, lengthened and deep, 
Were the whistling of plovers and bleating of sheep. 

And Wellwood's sweet valleys breathed music and gladness, 
The fresh meadow blooms hung in beauty and redness; 
Its daughters were happy to hail the returning, 
And drink the enjoyments of July's sweet morning. 

But, oh ! there were hearts cherished far other feelings. 

Illumed by the light of prophetic revealings. 

Who drank from the scenery of beauty but sorrow, 

For they knew that their blood would bedew it to-morrow. 

'Twas the few faithful ones who with Cameron were lying. 
Concealed 'mong the mist where the heathfowl was crying. 
For the horsemen of Earlshall around them were hovering. 
And their bridle reins rung through the thin misty covering. 

Their faces grew pale, and their swords were unsheathed. 
But the vengeance that darkened their brow was unbreathed j 
With eyes turned to heaven in calm resignation, 
They sung their last song to the God of Salvation. 

The hills with the deep mournful music were ringing, 
The curlew and plover in concert were singing; 
But the melody died 'mid derision and laughter. 
As the host of ungodly rushed on to the slaughter! 
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Though in mist and in darkness and fire they were shrouded, 
Yet the souls of the righteous were calm and unclouded, 
Their dark eyes flashed lightning, as, firm and unbending, 
They stood like the rock which the thunder is rending. 

The muskets were flashing, the blue swords were gleaming, 
The helmets were cleft, and the red blood was streaming. 
The heavens grew dark and the thunder was rolling, 
When in Wellwood*s dark muirland the mighty were falling. 

When the righteous had fallen, and the combat was ended, 
A chariot of fire through the dark cloud descended ; 
Its drivers were angels on horses of whiteness, .. 

And its burning wheels turned on axles of brightness. 

A seraph unfolded its doors bright and shining. 
All dazzling like gold of the seventh refining, 
And the souls that came forth out of great tribulation. 
Have mounted the chariots and steeds of salvation. 

On the arch of the rainbow the chariot is gliding, 
Through the path of the thunder the horsemen are riding; 
Glide swiftly, bright spirits ! the prize is before ye, 
A crown never fading, a kingdom of glory ! 



NEW YEAR IN SCOTLAND. 

By Edmund S. Roscoe. 

From time immemorial, New Year's Eve has been 
celebrated in Scotland under the name of " Hogmanay." 
Notwithstanding the labours of our ablest antiquarian 
etymologists, the derivation of this term still remains a 
qucsstio vexata. Plausible speculations have been offered, 
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all of which, however, are inconclusive, although respec- 
tively supported with great show of erudition. It is 
argued that the word is traceable to " Hogmonat," the 
Icelandic name of Christmas Day, signifying the time of 
slaughter for sacrifices; and undoubtedly certain familiar 
Scottish customs of the time seem to have originated 
amongst the fierce worshippers of Thor and Odin. Again, 
it has been attempted to identify Hogmanay with one of 
the four annual festivals of the Druids, which was held 
on the eve of the loth of March, the New Year's Day of 
^eir reckoning, when they cut down the mistletoe, or 
11," from the oak with golden knives or sickles, 
receivingit reverently in a white linen cloth. Another 
theory professes to derive Hogmanay from the French. 
The ancient alliance between France and Scotland intro- 
duced a variety of French words into the Scottish language, 
most of which still survive in the "broad Scotch." 
According to this view, which has a good deal of proba- 
bility to recommend it, the term Hogmanay becomes 
resolvable into a simple corruption of the old French cry 
at Christmas, " Augui menezP^ (To the mistletoe go!) 
And, indeed, the well-known Scots refrain, 

*' Hogmanay, 
TroUolay ! 
Give us of your white bread, and none of your gray ! " 

seems partly a corruption, partly a literal translation, of 
what was " said or sung" by the Christmas mummers in 
Vr2JiC^\ ^^ Augid inenezf Tire-lire! Maint du blanc^ et 
point du basT Finally, Hogmanay inaugurates what the 
Scottish people call " the daft days,** corresponding to the 
French fete de fous. So much for the etymology of the 
thing. We leave the knotty point to the plodding tribe 
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of Dryasdusts, in whose labyrinthine province it lies. 
Our business just now is to record homely reminis- 
cences of the reddest-letter days in the popular Scottish 
calendar. 

Some curious observances connected with the New 
Year season — perhaps vestiges of the ancient Celtic 
heathenism — have lingered long in the Highlands, though 
now modified by the spread of intelligence. Hogmanay 
is unknown to the Gaelic; the term " Nolliag," in that 
language, being applied both to Christmas and the New 
Year. During last century the old fashions were in full 
sway. All work was ostentatiously laid aside on the 
afternoon of the 31st December, and the men of a 
clachan or hamlet repaired to the wood, and cut down 
a number of juniper-bushes, which they carried home 
on their backs in preparation for the strange ceremonial 
of the morrow. Each household also procured a pitcher 
of water from " the dead and living ford '* — that is, the 
ford in a river by which funerals and passengers crossed. 
This water was brought in perfect silence, and without 
the vessel being allowed to touch the ground in its 
progress, as contact with the, earth would have destroyed 
the virtue of the spell involved. At an early hour next 
morning every dwelling was the scene of singular rites, 
which were supposed to preserve against witchcraft, the 
evil eye, and other " devilments," during the year then 
begun. The father, or head of the house, was the first 
to rise. He kindled the fire, and then, taking the 
charmed water and a brush, treated the rest of the 
family, old and young, who were still a-bed, to a profuse 
aspersion, which was generally acknowledged with any 
thing but gratitude. What remained of the water was 
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Still farther enchanted by being poured over an oval- 
shaped crystal, or a long-hoarded piece of silver money, 
and then carried to the byre (which, in most cases, was 
under the same roof with the cottage), where it was 
given to the bestial to drink. On returning, the operator 
heaped part of the juniper-bushes on the hearth, and 
carefully closing and stuffing the doors, windows, and every 
hole or crevice which could admit the slightest breath of 
air, set fire to the pile. The dense smoke thence arising 
speedily reduced the inmates to the point of suffocation. 
When the fresh air was re-admitted, a stout glass of 
whisky, which " had never seen the gauger," was served 
round; and the cattle were next subjected to similar 
fumigation, which concluded the painful solemnities of 
the morning. At the present day, it is only in remote 
districts that such " cantrips " continue to be practised, 
and even there the bestial alone are favoured with the 
charmed water and the juniper smoke. It will be 
recollected that the Mussulmans of India use lamp and 
smoke charms for casting out devils and curing diseases. 
But belief in the influence of the evil eye on cows and 
horses is still prevalent in the Highlands, although, 
happily, the antidote to this malignant power is well 
known. The owner of the threatened animal, if it be 
a cow, has nothing more to do than to offer the sus- 
pected person a little of its milk; or, if it be a horse, 
to name a price, however extravagant, at which he is 
willing to sell it. 

A farcical Hogmanay prank in Coll, one of the 
Hebrides, had the honour of being noticed by Doctor 
Johnson, in his Journey to the Western Islands: " At 
New Year's Eve, in the hall or castle of the laird, where, 
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at festal seasons, there may be supposed a very numerous 
company, one man dresses himself in a cow's hide, upon 
which other men beat with sticks. He runs with all 
this noise round the house, which all the company quit 
in a counterfeited fright. The door is then shut. At 
New Year's Eve there is no great pleasure to be had out 
of doors in the Hebrides. They are sure soon to recover 
from their terror enough to solicit readmission; which, 
for the honour of poetry, is not to be obtained but by 
repeating a verse, with which those that are knowing and 
provident take care to be furnished." 

Other Highland usages of the season, common in our 
time, assimilate to those of the lowlands. Young people 
stroll about on Hogmanay, chanting appropriate rhymes; 
whilst their seniors amuse themselves, over brimming 
bumpers of "mountain-dew," with Ossianic or Bardic 
songs, and sgtielachd, or fabulous stories, of a class more 
wonderful than the Arabian Nights. Next day numerous 
parties from the clachans contend at the Camanachd 
(shinty, or club-ball), an ancient and favourite pastime, 
better adapted than even " Scotland's ain game o' 
curling " for a cold winter day in the north. 

The Highlanders pay special regard to the direction 
of the wind on New Year's night, believing that it fore- 
sliows the weather that shall characterize the year. Thus, 
north wind portends cold and storms; east wind, abun- 
dance of fruit on the trees; south wind, heat and plenty; 
west wind, abundance of fish and milk. They prefer 
that the first three days of winter should be gloomy, 
which they reckon as the sign of a good year. Prognos- 
tications of the weather for each month are also drawn 
fi-om that of the twelve days beginning with 31st 
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December. Thus, Hogmanay prefigures the month of 
January; New Year's Day, February; 2nd January, 
March; and so on. 

Throughout the Lowlands, the sedate and canny Scots 
keep New Year-tide with a degree of merry-making that 
partakes of saturnalian jollity; the "mirth and fun" 
extending over " the daft days," or interval from Hog- 
manay to Handsel-Monday, the first Monday after New 
Year. The purists of the Kirk were never able to 
suppress Hogmanay, evidently because they could not 
associate it with Popery. A Covenanting divine is 
reported to have stigmatized it in a sermon by the 
following outre definition: — "Sirs, do you know what 
Hogmanay signifies % It is — the devil be in the house ; 
that 's the meaning of the Hebrew original." But his 
hearers were not to be frightened by etymological 
terrors; and from his time to ours, Hogmanay and 
" the daft days " have kept their place. As the poet of 
" The Sabbath " says :— 

** Of all the festive nights which customs old 
And waning fast have made the poor man's own, 
The merriest of them all is Hogmanay. 
Then from each cottage window, 'mid the gloom, 
A brighter ray shoots through the falling flakes, 
And glimmering lanterns gleam, like will-o*-wisp, 
Athwart the fields, or, mounting over stiles 
Evanish suddenly. No dread is now 
Of walking wraith, or witch, or cantrip fell: 
For superstition's self this night assumes 
A smiling aspect and a fearless mien. 
And tardy prudence slips the leash from joy." 

Early on the last evening of the year bands of boys go 
from house to house, in town and country, " singing for 
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carls," as it is called — these " carls," being oaten three- 
cornered cakes, baked for the occasion, and distributed 
along with slices of cheese. But much of the old 
picturesqueness of the custom has died out. In Scot- 
land, masking at Hogmanay is termed " guizing," and 
maskers are " guizards." The glory of the " guizards " 
lias departed. Arrayed in such fantastic habiliments as 
they could muster, and wearing pasteboard " fause faces," 
they enacted a sort of rhymical drama, closely resembling 
that known in England as "St. George's Play.'' The 
dramatis personcB comprised Galatian, or Galatius (pro- 
bably the Caledonian king, Galgacus, who fought 
Agricola at the battle of the Grampians), the Black 
Knight, Dr. Brown (who cured dead men). Devil Doubt, 
or Judas (who bore the traditional bag), and Bessie, the 
Talking Man or Chorus. This tragi-comedy has almost 
entirely fallen into oblivion, doubtless from the trouble 
of committing it to memory. The* singing-boys, who 
represent the guizards, still affect disguise by blackening 
their faces with soot, or putting on the pasteboard masks 
with which the toy-shop windows are hideous for weeks 
before Hogmanay; but their performance is limited to 
a popular song, prefaced by the following rhymes : — 

** Get up, gudewife, and dinna be sweir 
To deal your bread as lang 's you 're herej 
The day will come when you '11 be dead, 
And neither want ale nor bread. 
Get up, gudewife, and shak' your feathers, 
And dinna think that we are beggars; 
For we 're bonny bairns come out to play: 
Get up, and gie's our Hogmanay." 

And, accordingly, they get their Hogmanay, in the shape 

of " carls " or halfpence. 

u 
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The guizing and guizards of old times could not fail to 
provoke the ire of the kirk, and high censures were from 
time to time pronounced, but all to little purpose. Such 
denunciations were equally ineffectual when directed 
against what was considered an analogous form of 
masking. In the seventeenth century and later, the 
Scottish women of all degrees were fond of wearing a 
light plaid or " tartan screen," disposed about the head 
and shoulders in such a way as that it could be used as 
a veil to conceal the face in public, " at kirk or market." 
This fashion was pertinaciously condemned from all the 
pulpits, and the ecclesiastical mind waxed so bitter that 
the Kirk Session of Monifeith (a Forfarshire parish) 
passed an order, on the 17th September, 1643, directing 
their beddal, or officer, " to buy ane pynt of tar to put 
upon the women that hold the plaid about their bead 
in the church " — that is to say, the fair delinquents were 
to be tarred like so many sheep. Nevertheless, the 
plaid-veil survived to Allan Ramsay's day, as testified 
by one of his finest lyrics : — 

** Now wat ye wha I met yestreen 
Coming down the street, my joe? 
My mistress, in her tartan screen, 
Fu' bonnie, braw, and sweet, my joe." 

But to return to Hogmanay. Long before midnight 
the singing-boys have disappeared with their wallets of 
" carls;" and as the witching time approaches, the streets 
of a town gradually become crowded with lads of the 
artizan class, waiting to usher in the coming year, the 
chief place of rendezvous being the market-cross. Nobody 
can think of retiring to rest till after " that hour o' night's 
black arch the keystane."" At last the cloqk strike^ 
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twelve, and each stroke is welcomed by the eager 
assemblage at the cross with a cheer that might rouse 
the dead. Numbers now rush away, at headlong speed, 
on first-footing expeditions, leaving the rest shaking 
hands, wishing " a gude New Year and a merry Handsel- 
Monday," and fiUing-up and tossing off bumpers. Mean- 
while the street wells are environed by giggling damsels 
with pitchers and pans, each striving to obtain "the 
cream o' the well " — that is, the first draught of water 
after twelve o'clock, which insures good-luck throughout 
the year, coupled with the certainty of a husband. About 
forty or fifty years ago, the " hot pint " was all the rage 
on New Year's morning. It was compounded of warm 
ale, whisky, and sugar — a most heady mixture — which 
was carried about in copper kettles, and dispensed in 
the streets, as well as in every household favoured by 
the visit of a first-foot. But the kettle with its hot pint 
has long been superseded by the everlasting whisky- 
bottle. 

First-footing is still in high favour amongst the mass 
of the population, great faith being placed in the good or 
bad luck attending a first-foot or individual who first enters 
a house on New Year's morning; and it so happens that 
the man or woman enjoying the reputation of being 
lucky is specially solicited to act as first-foot to several 
families, who keep their doors fast locked till the 
expected visitor arrives. The first-foot must not enter 
a house empty-handed, and therefore brings bread and 
cheese, in addition to the indispensable bottle. " The 
folk will be visiting you with their bottles on New Year's 
morning," said a clerical friend to old George Cooper, 
the present centenamn of Caitlmc^s, " K.^5' ^\i^\^^\^^ 
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George, "they only bring bottles to my house; but when 
they gang to yours, they tak' a nine-gallon cask." 

The most extraordinary and inexplicable Hogmanay 
custom in Scotland is that called " burning the clavie," 
which annually enlivens the fishing-village of Burghead, 
on the Moray Firth. Its origin and import have hitherto 
baffled the researches of the learned. The " clavie " 
consists chiefly of a tar-barrel, which, being ignited in 
the gloaming, is carried about the town in triumph, and 
then deposited on the top of a neighbouring eminence, 
from which, however, it is speedily displaced, and rolled 
down to the bottom. The unmeaning ceremony is con- 
cluded by the crowd knocking the blazing " clavie " to 
pieces. Formerly the " clavie " was carried along the 
shore, where vessels were lying; but this part of the 
programme, so apt to lead to dangerous consequences, 
is now wisely omitted. 

On New Yeaf s Day the most of people will neither 
borrow, lend, nor give anything whatever out of their 
houses, for fear of their luck suffering. Even so trivial 
a matter as a light is refused, and angrily refused, too. 
The floor must not be swept, for the same reason ; and 
it is a bad sign if the fire goes out, as that portends death. 
All over Scotland the day is celebrated with unrestrained 
festivity. A superstitious anxiety is expressed to enter 
on the New Year with " routh o' roughness," or plenty 
to eat and drink, the contrary being an evil omen. The 
very poorest do their best to provide " something bye 
ordinar*" to hold good cheer, and, to all appearance, 
they attain their object, if streets filled with drunken 
people from morning till night can form a criterion. 
Even the paupers in our poor-houses are treated to a 
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New Year's supper, which is graced by the presence of 
the leading managers. 

In England, as far back as the reign of Henry VL, it 
was usual to present gifts to the monarch on New Year's 
Day morning. The same custom prevailed at the 
Scottish Court, as shown by the existing accounts ot 
the Lord High Treasurer. Thus, on ist January, 1490^ 
ten angels, value twelve pounds, were "given to the 
king (James IV.) in his bed, in the morning." Nor 
was the custom one-sided. " Giff gaff maks gude friends," 
quoth the proverb. The king gave as well as got. On 
I St January, 1507, a largesse was granted, by the royal 
command, to ^ party of minstrels numbering sixty-nine 
persons. On ist January, 1526, King James V, spent 
twenty pounds " yat nycht, eftir supper, in mummyn," and 
distributed rings in presents to the value of thirty pounds. 
In subsequent years, during the same reign, "play-coats" 
for maskers were provided, and also gold chains, rings, 
tablets, " apd other golden work," to be given in New 
Year's gifts. But if a custom of making gifts on New 
Yeai's-Day was ever general among the people, it has 
long been transferred, in the central counties of Scotland, 
to Handsel-Monday, the word handsel in this connection 
signifying gift Till of late years, Handsel-Monday was 
reckoned by the old style. At no distant period it was 
"the principal day with the working-classes " of a town, 
says a local historian. "By one in the morning, the 
streets were in an uproar with young people, who 
appeared to consider themselves privileged to do what- 
ever mischief they pleased. It was a constant practice 
to pull down signboards, or anything \.\i^\. C"ax«\^ vc^ 
their way, and make a Jarge bonfire v?\lV. tiie«v ^x. ^^ 
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cross. . . The tradesmen were all idle this day, and 
considered themselves entitled to handsel from their 
employers, and even from individuals in any way con- 
nected with the business. Thus, the weavers having 
received their handsel from the manufacturer, a depu- 
tation from the shop was sent to the wright who made 
their utensils, another to the reedmaker and to the 
chandler who supplied them with candles, and a third 
to the company who boiled the yam. The whole 
proceeds of these begging commissions were put together, 
and spent in the evening at a tavern." Handsel-Monday 
is still a jovial holiday, the universal feeling being that, 
at this tide, " dancing, and drinking, and singing 's nae 
crime." The youngsters expect their handsel in the 
morning, and it is bestowed ungrudgingly. There is a 
total cessation of labour and business. The mechanic, 
shopman, ploughman, all are free. But this holiday is 
the one peculiarly entwined with the domestic habits 
and affections of the peasantry. The sons and daughters 
of a humble household, who have left the paternal roof, 
make a point of spending Handsel-Monday, if possible, 
with " the auld folk at harae" and so there is many a 
happy reunion around cottage firesides. The old style 
has now been abandoned, which is a wise reform; for, 
though boisterous excess has in a large measure become 
obsolete, the use of " Scotland's scaith " at this season 
is too liberal; and the new arrangement, by which the 
" daft days " are considerably reduced in number, cannot 
but ultimately be productive of the best results. And 
now, having discoursed so fully on the New Year customs 
of Scotland, we take farewell of the reader, with the 
ty wish of a national poet :— 
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** A happy New Year, a happy New Year! 
To the friend and the foe, to the far and the hear; 
Here 's wishing them heaUh, meilde wisdom, and wealth, 
And mony a merry and happy New Year ! " 

From ^^ Belgravia,^^ 



DN SEEING A CAT AND A KITTEN ASLEEf 
IN THE BED WHERE BURNS WAS BORN. 

By the Rev. P. Hately Waddell, LL.D. 

Immortal, truthful, tender shade. 
Friendly to all that God hath made — 

No hate, no scorn — 
Look with a smile on the strange pair 
That shelter in the sacred air 

Where thou wast born. 

Asleep, or feigning, a la morfy 
Malice, and treachery, and sport, 

Superbly furred; .- 

The living opposites of thee — 
A tigress and her progeny. 

In one plain word. 

Yet why not here — where thousands look? 
In this the self-same, holy nook. 

Profound and low, 
Where truth and pity, manly worth, 
With music added at their birth, 

Began to glow. 

Puss, puss, thou hast a moral here— 
God giant us sense to read it clear| 
And profit by it. 
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Mother and daughter, coiled in one, 
Craft, falsehood, cruelty, and fun, 
Disarmed and quiet. 

Oh, power of love, supreme thou art 
In this, God's cradle of the heart. 

And bed of song. 
Who visits here, with soul unmoved. 
With fraud unchecked, greed unreprovcd. 

Still choosing wrong: 

Who sees not better God's great plan, 
Who loves not better beast and man. 

Let him withdraw. 
Here God doth teach humility. 
Here God enjoins all charity, 

Here love is law. 

Coninhuied. 



THE LEGEND OF SAINT SWITHIN. 

A Deeside Ballad. By George Davidson. 

Saint Swithin was a drouthy saint— 

When in retreat at Blairs, 
He drank a pitcher full of grog 

Before his morning prayers. 

x\nd duly quaffed throughout the day— 

Whene'er he told his beads ; 
A pint at evtry fxiter, 
• And a gallon at the creeds. 

And from mom till night the Sacristan 

Did little else but jog 
With pails of water from the Dee, 

To mix St. Swithin's grog. 
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But July came with sultry sun, 

And clear and cloudless sky, 
And parched up all the country round, 

Till every well ran dry. 

The mountain springs and tarns ran dry, 

And scorching drought prevailed ; 
The Dee dried up — the Corby Linn — 

The Bum of Culter failed. 

And St. S within lay perspiring. 

And panting like a dog ; 
Yet bravely strove to count his beads, 

And loudly called for grog. 

And the poor bewildered Sacristan 

Sought fountain, glen, and bog 
In vain, for cold spring water, 

To mix St Swithin's grog. 

He sought mill-lades and fountains 

Through all the country round ; 
But every pailful was dried up. 

Save in the Abbot's pond : 

The churlish Abbot's pond, well stored 

With choice and costly fish — 
That served on fasts and festivals 

For many a savoury dish ; 

Tlic spacious pond, whose crystal streams, 

Were watched with jealous care. 
The poor Sacristan vainly sought 

To fill his pitchers there. 

Then home returning weary, 
To St. Switliin he did say — 
•*I've searched the country far and near, 
This sultry summer's day \ 
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" And there 's not a drop of water left 
To fill your can or cup ; 
So your Reverence must give up your glass, 
So long *s the glass keeps up : 

" Unless his Grace the Abbot 
Will lend us, in our strait, 
A Butt of water from his pond, 
Till next there comes a spate." 

"Well counselled good Sacristan! haste, 
And to the Abbot say — 
Saint Swithin begs a boon of him, 
And he will ever pray, &c. 

" With vigils and with fastings 
His fainting spirits sink ; 
He 's sought for water ever)rwhere. 
And there's not a drop to drink! 

** And he begs a Butt of water. 

While this sore drought prevails ; 
A Butt of water from your pond. 
To fill his tubs and pails ; 

*' For one Butt of water daily 
- He does most humbly pray ; 
Which he '11 return with interest 
On the next rainy day." 

" St. Swithin ! " roared the Abbot, 
** Fie on the drunken rogue ! 
Dares he propose to drain my pond| 
That he may swig his grog ? 

" Dares he propose to drain my pond. 
And starve my perch and trout? 
Nay ! let him take to Basses Ale^ 
And Devanha Double Stout ^ 
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Or, if the knave will drink Schiedam, 
Let him take it cold without,'*^ 

Such taunting answer to his prayer 

Might well provoke a saint, 
And St. Swithin clenched his fist and said— 
** I'll make the churl repent. 

** He bids me take to Bass's Ale^ 
And Devanha Double Stout, 
Or if I must have Hollands, 
I may take it cold without, 

" And all, the paltry wretch ! to spare 
His perches and his trout ! 
Just see in four-and-twenty hours 
If I don't serve him out. 

** In less than four-and-twenty houi-s 
I'll show the stingy sinner 
Saint Swithin shall enjoy his grog, 
When he shall want his dinner." 

Then St. Swithin drained his pitcher, 

And emptied his last can, 
And to his lonely cell he went, 

I wot an angry man. 

But if he waked, or if he slept, "^ 

No mortal tongue can tell, 
I fear he wrought some hellish charm 

Or dreadful magic spell. 

For long ere the Sacristan rose 

To ring the matin bell. 
The morning sky grew black as night, 

And rain in torrents fell. 

"Ram torrents poured, and thundex xoMcd^ 
And %htnings gleamed o'exYiea.d\ 
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The streams leaped from the mountain side, 
And swelled the river's bed. 

The depths of Ballochbuie's woods, 

The furious tempest stirs ; 
And down the raging Garawalt 

Hurls oaks, and birks, and firs. 

One hour the bridge of Ballater 

The fearful onset stood ; 
Then, quaking, fell with thundering crash 

Beneath the foaming flood. 

And far through Strahan, the brawling A'aii 
Swept with tempestuous sough ; 

And dark tumultuous waters dashed 
Sheer o'er the Brig o' Feugh. 

The Corby Linn, with fearsome din, 
Rush'd o'er Kingcausie's Brae ; 

With headlong turn the Culter Bum 
Bore Pirie's Mills away. 

Down goes the Abbot's stately tower 

Beneath the boiling surge ; 
And down the Abbot's spacious pond. 

With all his trout and perch. 

His bleating flocks, and lowing herds, 

A woeful sight to see ; 
His com and hay, all swept away 

In the wide and wasting Dee. 

And still the storm is gathering, 

And still thg torrents fall ; 
When St. Swithin, in his Mackintosh, 

Looks o'er the convent walL 
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He sternly eyes the mighty stream 

That heaves from bank to brae, 
And sees the Abbot, 'midst the tide, 

Perched on a cole of hay. 

Perched on a cole and struggling sore, 

He strives to keep afloat, 
Still shouting, as he scours along, 
** Ho ! help— a boat— a boat ! ! " 

Up starts the old Sacristan, 
As rose the desperate shout — 
** It is his Grace the Abbot's cry. 

Haste, haste, and pull him out ! " 

" Nay," cried St. S within, ** give the chml 

His fill oi cold ivUhoitt, 
And should he reach Devanha safe — 

Of which I have some doubt — 
Let him take a glass of India Ale, 

Or a pot of Double Stout." 

Then, pointing to his flowing can, 

Quoth he " I rather think 
'Tis to your Grace's courtesy 

We owe our morning's drink.'* 

And raising, with a horrid grin. 
The pitcher to his lip — 
" I wish your Grace good morning, 
And a cool and pleasant trip." 

And as the hapless voyager 
Was lost amidst the fog — 
" So fare it with all churls," said he, 
* ' Who grudge the saints their grog.** 

July, that fifteenth dismal day, 
This /earful spate began, 
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And forty days and forty nights 
Rains fell, and torrents ran. 

For forty days and forty nights 

The wide and wasting Dee 
Rushed o'er her banks and swept her plains, 

From Crathie to the sea. 

And fertile lands were turned to sands. 

And smiling haughs to bog, 
And all because St. Swithin vowed, 

They should not stop his grog. 

And ever since, whene'er a shower 
Falls on St. Swithin's day, 

'Twill pour for forty days on end- 
So ancient ladies say. 

By permission of the Author^ 



THE BRAVE PILOT. 
By the Rev. G. T. Hoare. 

The hero of this tale, James Maxwell, was one of a 
family famous for courage and hardihood. He was a 
native of Stirlingshire, in Scotland. He and several of 
his brothers took to a seafaring life, and being intelligent 
and industrious, rose in time to be masters or pilots of 
steam- vessels. In the year 1827, James was acting as 
pilot on board a steamer called the " Clydesdale," which 
sailed between the Clyde and the west coast of Ireland. 
One evening, after setting out on the voyage, a smell of 
fire was perceived on board by Maxwell and the master, 
|)Oth pf whom tried hard to discover whence it proceeded; 
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but in vain. Still it increased, and about eleven o'clock 
the master sprang on deck, exclaiming hastily, "Maxwell, 
the flames have burst out at the paddle-box!" James 
asked quietly in what direction he should steer the vessel, 
and with one earnest prayer for strength, and for his 
family at home, he turned all his attention to his work. 
At first fearing they might be driven on the rocky coast 
of Galloway, the master was anxious to press forward; 
but with nothing but the wide ocean before them, this 
soon appeared such a hopeless course that he resolved 
to put the steamer towards shore at all risk. Notwith- 
standing the active efforts of the men, the fire increased, 
till it was raging furiously. All the passengers rushed to 
the fore-part of the vessel — the safest place, as the flames 
were swept by the wind back towards the stern. 

There the brave pilot stood, his eyes fixed on the spot 
he meant to reach, firmly resolved in hi§ heart to keep 
at his post through all. Had he left the wheel, the ship 
would have drifted helplessly about, at the mercy of the 
wind and waves, and the flames would soon have spread 
to all parts of the ship. By keeping her going the flames 
were driven in one direction; and if they could only 
reach the land they might be saved. The master and 
some of the sailors did all they could to throw water on 
the spot where Maxwell stood, but soon the fire seized 
the cabin below him, heating his standing-place to a 
burning glow. He was shut off" from the number as- 
sembled on the other end by a roaring mass of smoke 
and flame. Now and then the wind swept this aside, 
and they caught sight of him for a moment, keeping his 
awful watch. The people on shore saw the blazing ship 
coming fast towards them in the (iax\;.iv^s^ oi \}ci^ xi\^x.> 
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On a rock of the ocean fair Ellen did seem; 
Glenara ! Glenara! now read me my dream !" 

In dust low the traitor has knelt to the ground, 
And the desert reveal'd where his lady was found; 
From a rock of the ocean that beauty is borne — 
Now joy to the house of fair Ellen of Lorn I 



ROB ROY'S DEFENCE OF HIMSELF TO MR. 

OSBALDISTONE. 

By Sir Walter Scott, 

You speak like a boy — like a boy, who thinks the old 
gnarled oak can be twisted as easily as the young sapling. 
Can I forget that I have been branded as an outlaw, 
stigmatized as a traitor, a price set on my head as if I 
had been a wolf, my family treated as the dam and cubs 
of a hill-fox, whom all may torment, vilify, degrade, and 
insult; the very name which came to me from a long 
and noble line of martial ancestors, denounced, as if it 
were a spell to conjure up the devil with ? 

And they s/iaU find that the name they have dared to 
proscribe — that the name of MacGregor is a spell to 
raise the wild devil withal. T/iey shall hear of my ven- 
geance, that would scorn to listen to the story of my 
wrongs. The miserable Highland drover, bankrupt, 
barefooted, stripped of all, dishonoured and hunted 
down, because the avarice of others grasped at more 
than that poor all could pay, shall burst on them in an 
awful change. They that scoffed at the grovelling worm, 
jind trod upon him, may cry and howj wh^n they see tb§ 
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stoop of the flying and fiery-mouthed dragon. But why 
do I speak of all this? — only ye may opine it frets my 
patience to be hunted like an otter, or a seal, as a salmon 
upon the shallows, and that by my very friends and 
neighbours; and to have as many sword-cuts made, and 
pistols flashed at me, as I had this day in the ford of 
Avondow, would try a saint's temper, much more a 
Highlander's, who are not famous for that good gift, as 
you may have heard. But one thing bides me of what 
Nicoll said. I'm vexed when I think of Robert and 
Hamish living their father's life. But let us say no more 
of this. ... 

You must think hardly of us, and it is not natural that 
it should be otherwise. But remember, at least, we have \ 
not been unprovoked : — we are a rude and an ignorant, 
and it may be, a violent and passionate, but we are not a 
cruel people. The land might be at peace and in law 
for us, did they allow us to enjoy the blessings of peaceful 
law. But we have been a persecuted people; and if 
persecution maketh wise men mad, what must it do to 
men like us, living as our fatheis did a thousand years 
since, and possessing scarce more lights than they did? 
Can we view their bloody edicts against us — their hang- 
ing, heading, hounding, and hunting down an ancient 
and honourable name — as deserving better treatment 
than that which enemies give to enemies'? Here I stand 
— have been in twenty frays, and never hurt man but 
when I was in hot blood! — and yet they would betray me, 
and hang me like a masterless dog, at the gate of any 
great man that has an ill-will at me. 

You are a kind hearted and an honourable youth, and 
^jpderstand, doubtless, that which is due to the feelings 
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[n of honour. But the heather that I have trod 
len living must bloom over me when I am dead 
-my heart would sink, and my arm would shrink and 
wither, Kke fern in the frost, were I to lose sight of my 
native hills; nor has the world a scene that would con- 
sole me for the loss of the rocks and cairns, wild as they 
are, that you see around us. And Helen — what would 
become of her, were I to leave her, the subject of new 
insult and atrocity ] — or how could she bear to be removed 
from these scenes, where the remembrance of her wrong 
is aye sweetened by the recollection of her revenge? 1 
was once so hard put at by my great enemy, as I may 
well call him, that I was forced e'en to give way to the 
tide, and removed myself, and my people, and my family, 
from our dwellings in our native land, and to withdraw 
for a time into MacCallummore*s country, — and Helen 
made a lament on our departure, as well as MacRimmon 
himself could have framed it ; and so piteously sad and 
woesome, that our hearts almost brake as we listened to 
her; — it was like the wailing of one for the mother that 
bore him — and I would not have the same touch of the 
heart-break again, ... no, not to have all the lands 
that were ever owned by MacGregor. 



BAGPIPES versus FIDDLE. 

By William Anderson. 

V TijE haugh where the Don rins by bonny Braidha', 
In a cot i' the cljVQhan dwelt Murdo Macraw, 
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Weel kent far and near as a frolicksome blade — 
A piper for sport, and a tliatcher for trade. 

There wasna a cliack, a dancin', or fair, 

A weddin', or christ'nin', but Murdo was there; 

Wi' his pipes an' his drones he wad baith skirl an' bhm— 

An' muckle requested was Murdo Macraw. 

To neighbourin' farmers in hairst he wad shear — 

He could trap hares and rabbits, or sawmon could spear; 

Brak' dogs for the huntin' o' otters an' brocks, 

Or fettle at guns, either barrels or locks. 

He made rods for fishin', an' twistit their lines^ 
The lasses lo'ed Murdo, and he lo'cd the queans; 
Nae ane in particular, he courtit them a' — 
They were whiles like to fecht about Murdo Macraw. 

An affair that occurr'd gied his credit a shog ; 

To Braidha' cam' a wricht a' the way frae Drumclog— 

A canty wee chiel', wha could handle the bow, 

At the new country dances, like Donald or Gow. 

Country dances were now a' the rage o' the day, 
An' Murdo could play but a reel or strathspey; 
Sae seldom, if ever, he now got a ca' — 
'Tis a cursed piece o' business, thocht Murdo Macraw. 

The hairst was ta'en in, and the nicks got a hap — 
The fodder was lang, an' a bountiful crap; 
I' the gloamin' the grieve stappit o'er to the wricht, 
As the cliack was to be on the Wednesday nicht. 

But after the lads an' the lasses were met. 

Ye needna misdoot that they a' lookit blate. 

For somehow the wricht through the day gaed awa — 

They had nae ither help but seek Murdo Macraw. 
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Macraw thocht a slur on his pipes had been cast, 

He demurred for a while, but consentit at last ; 

The pipes were ta'en down, an' he dress'd himsel' braw— 

Ye may judge sic a welcome he got at Braidha*. 

He scarcely had played twa strathspeys to the ear, 
When the canty wee fiddler cam' in wi' a steer; 
The fiddle was straikit wi' mony a "ha, ha!" 
An' few tint a thocht upon Murdo Macraw. 

The supper was ower, an' the lasses were fain 
To be on the floor at the dancin' again ; 
But ye ken disappointments are ilka ane's lot — 
The fiddle was lost, an' it couldna be got. 

They lookit the " but," and ransackit the ** ben," 
But nae ane could guess whare the fiddle was ganc. 
Then they cried for the pipes — they were also awa ; 
" They are after the fiddle," said Murdo Macraw. 

Says Forbes, the grieve, ** 'Tis remarkable queer 
How bagpipes an' fiddle should baith disappear; 
First married who gets them " — when, strange-like to tell, 
They were found 'neath the barm in a tubfu' o' ale. 

They drew out the fiddle, completely a wrack, 
The wricht lookit gloomy, tho' naething he spak'; 
Nae waur were the pipes, wi' a squeeze an' a blaw — 
** Tak" ye that for your fiddling," thocht Murdo Macraw, 

Copyrights 

JOHN BROWN OF PRIESTHILL. 

By the Rev. George Gilfillan. 

In j684, the common soldiers were empowered, with- 
ut wdlctment or trial, to put to death suspicious persons, 
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if they refused to take the oaths, or to answer the 
questions which they pressed upon them. Hence 
occurred the never-to-be-forgotten murder of John 
Brown, the Ayrshire carrier. This man lived at a 
house (still standing, we believe) called Priesthill, in 
the parish of Muirkirk. It occupied an eminence com- 
manding a wide and waste view of heath, mosses, and 
rocks. John Brown was an amiable and blameless man. 
He had taken no part in the risings or public testifyings 
of the times. His only crinaes were, his non-attendance 
on the curate of the parish, and his occasionally retiring, 
with some like-minded, to a favourite ravine among the 
moors, where they spent the Sabbath-day in praise and 
prayer. His wife was a noble spirit : blythe, leal-hearted 
humorous even. He, on the other hand, was gravely 
mild and sedate, and her smile shone on him like 
sunshine on a dunhill-side, and transfigured him into 
gladness. His family was one of peace, although Isabel 
AVeir was his second wife, and there were children of 
the first alive. All were wont to pour out, like blood 
from one heart, to meet him, when he was seen ap- 
proaching on his pack-horse from his distant excursions. 
Latterly, as the persecution fell darker, and closed in 
around those Ayrshire wolds, John could no longer ply 
his trade; nay, was even compelled, occasionally, to 
leave his home, and spend days and nights in the 
remoter solitudes of the country. Nevertheless, his 
hour at last arrived. It was the 30th of April, 1685. 
John Brown had been at home, and unmolested for 
some time : he had risen early, and had performed public 
worship. The psalm sung was the twenty-seventh; and 
the chapter read the sixteenth of John; which cIos< 
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with the remarkable words, " In the world ye shall have 
tribulation : but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world." His prayer was, as usual, powerful and fervent ; 
for, although he stuttered in common speech, he never 
stuttered in prayer : he could not but speak fluently in 
the dialect of heaven ! He then went away alone to the 
hill to prepare some peat-ground. Meanwhile Claver- 
house had come in late at night to Lesmahagow, where 
a garrison was posted; had heard of John; had risen 
still earlier than his victim; and by six on that gray 
April morning had tracked him to the moss; had 
surrounded him with three troops of dragoons, and led 
him down to the door of his own house. With the 
dignity of Cincinnatus, leaving his plough in mid-furrow, 
John dropped his spade, and walked down, it is said, 
"rather like a leader than a captive." His wife was 
warned of their approach, and, with more than the 
heroism of an ancient Roman matron, with one boy in 
her arms, with a girl in her hand, and, alas! with a child 
within her, Isabel Weir came calmly out to play her 
part in this frightful tragedy ! 

Claverhouse was no trifler. Short and sharp was he 
always in his brutal trade. He asked John at once why 
he did not attend the curate, and if he would pray for 
the king. John stated, in one distinct sentence, the 
usual Covenanting reasons. On hearing it, Claverhouse 
exclaimed, " Go to your knees, for you shall immediately 
die!" John complied, without remonstrance, and pro- 
ceeded to pray, in terms so melting, and with such 
earnest supplication for his wife and their bom and 
unborn children, that Claverhouse saw the hard eyes of 
his dragoons beginning to moisten, and their hands to 
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tremble, and thrice interrupted him with volleys of 
blasphemy. When the prayer was ended, John turned 
round to his wife, reminded her that this was the day 
come of which he had told her when he first proposed 
marriage to her, and asked her if she was willing to part 
with him. " Heartily willing/' was her reply. " This," 
he said, " is all I desire. I have nothing more now to 
do but to die." He then kissed her and the children, 
and said, '^ May all purchased and promised blessings be 
multiplied unto you !" " No more of this," roared out 
the savage, whose own iron heart this scene was threaten- 
ing to move. "You six dragoons, there, fire on the 
fanatic!" They stood motionless, the prayer had quelled 
them. Fearing a mutiny, both among his soldiers and 
in his own breast, he snatched a pistol from his belt and 
shot the good man through the head. He fell, his 
brains spurted out, and his brave wife caught the shattered 
head in her lap. " What do you think of your husband 
now]" howled the ruffian. " I aye thocht muckle o' 
him, sir, but never sae muckle as I do this day." " I 
would think little to lay thee beside him," he answered. 
" If you were permitted, I doubt not you would; but 
how are ye to answer for this morning's workl" "To 
men, I can be answerable; and as for God I will take 
Him in my own hands!" And, with these desperate 
words, he struck spurs to his horse, and led his dragoons 
away from the inglorious field. Meekly and calmly did 
this heroic and Christian woman tie up her husband's 
head in a napkin, compose his body, cover it with her 
plaid — and not till these duties were discharged did 
she permit the pent-up current of her mighty grief to burst 
out, as she sat down beside the corpse and wept bitterly. 
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THE YERL O' WATERYDECK. 

By George MacDonald, M.A., LL.D. 

The wind it blew, and the ship it flew, 

And it was *' Hey for hame! " 
But up and cried the skipper to his crew, 
" Haud her oot ower the saut sea faem." 

Syne up and spak' the angry king — 
** Haud on for Dumferline !" 
Quo' the skipper, ** My lord, this maunna be — 
/'m king o' this boat o' mine." 

He tuik the helm intil his han', 

He left the shore un'er the lee ; 
Syne croodit sail, an' east and south, 

Stude awa richt oot to sea. 

Quo' the king, ** There 's treason i' this, I vow; 

This is something un'erhan' ! 
'Bout ship !" Quo' the skipper, ** Yer grace forgets 

Ye are king but o' the Ian! " 

Oot he held to the oj^en sea, 

Quhile the north wind flaughtered and fell; 
Syne the east had a bitter word to say. 

That waukent a watery hell. 

He turned her held intil the north — 

Quo' the nobles, " Hes' droon, by the mass !'^ 

Quo' the skipper, " Haud aff yer lady-han's, 
Or ye '11 never see the Bass." 

The king creepit doon the cabin-stair 
To drink the gude French wine; 
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An* up cam' his dochter, the princess fair, 
And luikit ower the brine. 

She turned her face to the drivin' snaw, 

To the snaw but and the weet; 
It claucht her snood, an* awa like a clud 

Her hair drave oot i' the sleet. 

She turned her face to the drivin' win* — 
" Quhat *s that aheid ?'* quo* she. 
The skipper he threw himseP frae the win*, 
And he drove the helm alee. 

** Put to yer han* my lady fair! 

Haud up her held,'* quo' he ; 
** Gin she dinna face the win* a wee mair 

It 's the waur for you and me." 

To the tiller the lady she laid her han'. 

And the ship laid her cheek to the blast; 
They joukit the berg, but her quarter scraped. 

An' they luikit at ither aghast. 

Quo* the skipper, " Ye are a lady fair. 

An' a princess gran' to see; 
But war ye a milkmaid, a man wad sail 

To hell i' yer company. " 

She liftit a pale an' a queenly face: 
Her een flashed, and syne they swam 
•* And what for no to the lift?" she says — 
And she turned awa frae him. 

Bot she took na her han* frae the gude ship's helm 

Till the day began to daw; 
And the skipper he spak, but what was said 

It was said atween them twa. 
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And syne the gude ship she lay to, 

Wi' Scotlan' far un'er the lee; 
And the king cam' up the cabin-stair 

Wi' wan face and bluid-shot e*e. 

Laigh loutit the skipper upo' the deck; 
** Stan' up, Stan' up," quo' the king, 
" Ye 're an honest loun — an' ask me a boon 
Quhan ye gi'e me back this ring." 

Lowne blew the win', the stars cam' oot, 
Tlie ship turned frae the north; 

An' or ever the sun was up' an aboot 
They war intil the firth o' Forth. 

Quhan the gude ship hung at the pier-heid, 
And the king stude steady on the Ian' — 
** Doon wi' ye, skipper — doon !" he said, 
** Hoo daur ye afore me stan' ?'* 

The skipper he louted on his knee, 

The king his blade he drew ; 
Quo' the king, " Hoo daured ye contre me?— 

I 'm aboord my ain ship noo ! 

** Gin I hadna been yer verra gude lord, 
I wad ha'e thrawn yer neck ! 
Bot — ^ye wha loutit Skipper o' Doon, 
Rise up Yerl o' Waterydeck." 

The skipper he raisena, — " Yer grace is great; 

Yer will can heize or ding ; 
Wi' ae wee word ye ha'e made me a yerl— 

Wi' anither mak' me a king." 

" I canna mak' ye a king," quo' he, 
** The Lord alane can do that; 
I snowk leise-majesty, my man I 
What the deevil wad ye be at?** 
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Glowert at the skipper the doutsum king^, 

Jalousin' aneth his croon ; 
Quo' the skipper, ** Here is yer grace's riiuy. 

An' yer dochter is my boon." 

Tlie black blood shot intil the king's face — 

He wasna bonny to see; 
The rascal skipper! he lichtlies oor grace ! — 

Gar hang him heigh on yon tree." 

Up sprang the skipper an' aboord his ship, 

He caught up a bitin' blade; 
He hackit at the cable that held her to the pier, 

An' he thocht it ower weel made. 

The king he blew hard in a siller whuslle; 

An' tramp, tramp, doon the pier 
Cam' twenty horsemen on twenty horses, 

Clankin' wi' spur and spear. 



At the king's fit fell his dochter fair — 
** His life ye wadna spill! " 
** Daur ye to sunder me and my hate?" 
" I daur, wi' a richt gude will!'* 
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Ye was aye to yer faither a thrawart bairn ; 

But, my lady, I am yer king; 
An' ye dauma luik me i' the face, 

For a monarch 's anither thing." 

I lout to my faither for his giace, 

Low on my bendit knee; 
But I Stan' and luik the king i' the face. 

For the skipper is king o' me." 

She turned; she sprang upo' the deck; 

The cable splashed i' the Forth; 
Her wings sae braid the gude ship spread, 

And flew east and syne flew north. 
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Now was not this a king's dochter — 

A lady that feared no skaith — 

An* a woman wi* quhilk a man micht sail 

. Prood intill the port o' Death? 

By permission of Messrs » Slrahau 67* Co, 



FROM A CHILD'S DIARY. 

The child here is Marjorie Fleming, from the " lang 
toun," a precocious little angel, who spent seven years 
and eleven months in this world, and then — 

" She set as sets the morning star, which goes 

Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 
But melts away into the light of heaven." 

An article, entitled " Marjorie Fleming," appeared in 
the North British Review, some eight or nine years ago, 
from the charmed pen of Dr. John Brown, in which the 
short life of the child was graphically sketched. Extracts 
from a diary kept by her at one time were given; and 
from these we take the following morceauxy with a word 
or two from Dr. John here and there* : — 

" The day of my existence here has been delightful 
and enchanting. On Saturday I expected no less than 
three well-made Bucks the names of whom is here 
advertised. Mr. Geo. Crakey (Craigie), and Wm. Keith 
and Jn. Keith — the first is the funniest of every one of 
them. Mr. Crakey and walked to Crakyhall (Cragiehall) 
hand in hand in Innocence and matitation (meditation) 
sweet thinking on the kind love which flows in our tender 
hearted mind which is overflowing with majestic pleasure 

* Marjorie's words are misspelt and omitted as in the original. 
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no one was ever so polite to me in the hole state of my 
existence. Mr. Craky you must know is a great Buck 
and pretty good-looking. 

" I am at Ravelston enjoying nature's fresh air. The 
birds are singing sweetly — the calf doth frisk and nature 
shows her glorious face." 

Here is a confession : — " I confess I have been very 
more like a little young divil than a creature for when 
Isabella went up stairs to teach me religion and my mul- 
tiplication and to be good and all my other lessons I 
stamped with my foot and threw my new hat which she 
had made on the ground and was sulky and was dread- 
fully passionate, but she never whiped me but said 
Marjory go into another room and think what a great 
r great crime you are committing letting your temper git 
the better of you. But I went so sulkily that the Devil 
got the better of me but she never never whips me so 
that I think I would be the better of it and the next 
time that I behave ill I think she should do it for she 
never does it. . . . Isabella has given me praise for 
checking my temper for I was sulky even when she was 
kneehng an hole hour teaching me to write." 

Our poor little wifie, she has no doubts of the person- 
ality of the Devil! "Yesterday I behave extremely ill 
in God's most holy church for I would never attend 
myself nor let Isabella attend which was a great crime 
for she often, often tells me that when to or three are 
geathered together God is in the midst of them, and it 
was the very same Divil that tempted Job that tempted 
me I am sure; but he resisted Satan though he had boils 
and many many other misfortunes which I have escaped, 
t , , I am now going to tell you the horible and 
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wretched plaege (plague) that my multiplication gives me 
you can't conceive it the most Devilish thing is 8 times S 
and 7 times 7 it is what nature itself cant endure." 

This is delicious; and what harm is there in her 
"Devilish?" it is strong language merely; even old 
Rowland Hill used to say " he grudged the Devil those 
rough and ready words." " I walked to that delightful 
place Crakyhall with a delightful young man beloved by 
all his friends espacially by me his loveress, but I must 
not talk any more about him for Isa said it is not proper 
for to speak of gentalmen but I will never forget him ! 
. . . I am very very glad that satan has not given 
me boils and many other misfortunes — In the holy bible 
these words are written that the Devil goes like a roaring 
lyon in search of his pray but the lord lets us escape 
from him but we " {J>auvre petite!) " do not strive with 
this awfull Spirit. . . . To-day I pronunced a word 
which should never come out of a lady's lips it was that 
I called John a Impudent Bitch. I will tell you what 
made me in so bad a humor is I got one or two of that 
bad bad sina (senna) tea to-day," — a better excuse for 
bad humour and bad language than most. 

She has been reading the Book of Esther: " It was a 
dreadful thing that Haman was hanged on the very gal- 
lows which he had prepared for Mordeca to hang him 
and his ten sons thereon and it was very wrong and 
cruel to hang his sons for they did not commit the 
crime; but then yesus was not then come to teach us to be 
viercifnir This is wise and beautiful— has upon it the 
very dew of youth and of holiness. Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings He perfects His praise. 

*< This is Saturday and I am very glad of it because I 
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have play half the Day and I get money too but alas I 
owe Isabella 4 pence for I am finned 2 pence whenever 
I bite my nails. Isabella is teaching me to make simme 
colings nots of interrigations peorids commoes, etc. . . , 
As this is Sunday I will meditate upon Senciable and 
Religious subjects. First I should be very thankful I am 
not a beggar." 

This amount of meditation and thankfulness seems to 
have been all she was able for. 

" I am going to-morrow to a delightful place, Braehead 
by name, belonging to Mrs. Crraford, where there is 
ducks cocks hens bubblyjocks 2 dogs 2 cats and swine 
which is delightful. I think it is shocking to think that 
the dog and cat should bear them " (this is a meditation 
physiological), " and they are drowned after all. I would 
rather have a man-dog than a woman-dog, because they 
do not bear like women-dogs; it is a hard case — it is 
shocking. I cam here to enjoy natures delightful breath 
it is sweeter than a fial (phial) of rose oil." 

This is beautiful : — " I am very sorry to say that I forgot 
God — that is to say I forgot to pray to-day and Isabella 
told me that I should be thankful that God did not forget 
me — if he did, O what become of me if I was in danger 
and God not friends with me — I must go to unquench- 
able fire and if I was tempted to sin — how could I resist 
it O no I will never do it again — no no — if I can help 
it." (Canny wee wifie!) " My religion is greatly falling 
off because I dont pray with so much attention when I 
am saying my prayers, and my charecter is lost among 
the Braehead people. I hope I will be religious again — 
but as for regaining my charecter I despair for it." (Poor 
little " habit and repute I") 

K 
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Her temper, her passion, and her "badness" are 
almost daily confessed and deplored: — "I will never 
again trust to my own power, for I see that I cannot be 
good without God's assistance — I will not trust in my 
own selfe, and Isa's health will be quite ruined by me — 
it will indeed." " Isa has giving me advice, which is, 
that when I feal Satan beginning to tempt me, that I flea 
him and he would flea me." "Remorse is the worst 
thing to bear, and I am afraid that I will fall a marter 
to it.»' 

Poor dear little sinner! — here comes the world again: 
"In my travels I met with a handsome lad named 
Charles Balfour Esq., and from him I got offers of marage 
— offers of marage, did I say? Nay plenty heard me." 
A fine scent for "breach of promise!" 

This is abrupt and strong: — " The Divil is curced and 
all works. 'Tis a fine work Newton on the profecies, I 
wonder if there is another book of poems comes near the 
Bible. The Divil always gims at the sight of the Bible." 
"Miss Potune" (her "simpliton" friend) "is very fat; 
she pretends to be very learned. She says she saw a 
stone that dropt from the skies; but she is a good Chris- 
tian." Here come her views on church government: — 
" An Annibabtist is a thing I am not a member of — I am 
a Pisplekan (Episcopalian) just now, and" (Oh you 
little Laodicean and Latitudinarian !) "a Prisbeteran at 
Kirkcaldy !" — (Blandula! Vagula/ cxlum etanimum mutas 
quce trans mare (i.e., trans Bodotriam)-curris/) — "my 
native town." " Sentiment is not what I am acquainted 
with as yet, though I wish it, and should like to practise 
it " (!) " I wish I had a great, great deal of gratitude in 
my heart, in all my body." " There is a new novel pub- 
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lished, named Self-ControV^ (Mrs. Brunton's) — "a very 
good maxim forsooth!" This is shocking: "Yesterday 
a marrade man, named Mr. John Balfour, Esq., offered 
to kiss me, and offered to marry me, though the man " 
(a fine directness this !) " was espused, and his wife was 
present and said he must ask her permission; but he did 
not. I think he was ashamed and confounded before 3 
gentelman — Mr. Jobson and 2 Mr. Kings." " Mr. Ban- 
ester's" (Bannister's) "Budjet is to-night; I hope it will 
be a good one. A great many authors have expressed 
themselves too sentimentally." You are right, Marjorie. 
" A Mr. Bums writes a beautiful song on Mr. Cunhaming, 
whose wife desarted him — truly it is a most beautiful 
one." " I like to read the Fabulous historys, about the 
histerys of Robin, Dickey, flapsay, and Peccay, and it is 
very amusing, for some were good birds and others bad, 
but Peccay was the most dutiful and obedient to her 
parients." " Thomson is a beautiful author, and Pope, 
but nothing to Shakespear, of which I have a little knolege. 
Macbeth is a pretty composition, but awful one." " The 
Newgate Calender is very instructive" (!) "A sailor 
called here to say farewell; it must be dreadful to leave 
his native country when he might get a wife; or perhaps 
me, for 1 love him very much. But O I forgot, Isabella 
forbid me to speak about love." This antiphlogistic 
regimen and lesson is ill to learn by our Maidie, for here 
she sins again : — " Love is a very papithatick thing " (it 
is almost a pity to correct this into pathetic), " as well as 
troublesome and tiresome — ^but O Isabella forbid me to 
speak of it." Here are her reflections on a pine-apple : — 
'* I think the price of a pine-apple is very dear : it is a 
whole bright goulden guinea, that might have sustained 
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a poor family." Here is a new vernal simile: — **The 
hedges are sprouting like chicks from the eggs when they 
are newly hatched or, as the vulgar say, clacked^ "Doc- 
tor Swift's works are very funny ; I got some of them by 
heart." " Moreheads sermons are I hear much praised, 
but I never read sermons of any kind; but I read 
novelettes and my Bible, and I never forget it, or my 
prayers." Bravo Marjorie! 

By pertnission of Dr, Brown. 



WEE JOUKYDAIDLES.* 
By James Smith. 

Wee Joukydaidles, 

Toddlin* oot an' in : 
Oh, but she 's a cutty, 

Makin* sic a din! 
Aye sae fou' o' mischief, 

And minds na what I say: 
My very heart gangs loup, loup, 

Fifty times a day! 

Wee Joukydaidles — 

Where's the stumpie noo? 
She 's tumblin' i' the cruivie. 

An' lauchin' to the soo I 
Noo she sees my angry ee, 

An* aff she 's like a hare ! 
Lassie, when I get ye, 

I '11 scud ye till I 'm sair ! 

* From Potms^ Songs ^ and Ballads ; third edition. Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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Wee Joukydaidles — 

Noo she *s breakin' dishes— 
Noo she's soakit i' the burn, 

Catchin' little fishes ; 
Noo she 's i* the barn-yard, 

Playin' wi* the fouls — 
Feeding them wi' butter-cakes, 

Snaps, an' sugar-bools. 

Wee Joukydaidles — 

Oh, my heart its broke ! 
She 's torn my braw new wincey, 

To mak' a dolly's frock. 
There 's the goblet ower the fire! 

The jaud ! she weel may rin ! 
No a tattie ready yet. 

An* faither comin' in ! 

Wee Joukydaidles — 

Wha 's sae tired as me ! 
See ! the kettle 's doun at last ! 

Waes me for my tea ! 
Oh, it's angersome, atweel. 

An' sune '11 mak* me gray: 
My very heart gangs loup, loiip. 

Fifty times a day! 

Wee Joukydaidles— 

Where 's the smoukie noo ? 
She 's hidin' i' the coal-hole, 

Cryin' "Keekybo!" 
Noo she 's at the fireside, 

Pu'in' pussy's tail — 
Noo she 's at the broun bowl, 

Suppin' a' the kail! 

Wee Joukydaidles — 
Paidlin' i* the shower— 
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There she 's at the wundy, 
Haud her, or she 's ower ! 

Noo she's slippit frae my sicht: 
Where's the wean at last? 

In the byre amang the kye, 
Sleepin' soun' an' fast ! 

Wee Joukydaidles — 

For a' ye gi'e me pain, 
Ye 're aye my darlm' tottie yet — 

My ain wee wean 1 
An' gin I'm spared to ither days — 

Oh, may they come to pass — 
I'll see my bonnie baimie 

A braw, braw lass 1 



OLD AGE. 

By Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton. 

Is that Old Age that 's tirling at the pin? 

I trow it is — then haste to let him in. 

Ye 're kindly welcome, friend; na, dinna fear 

To show yoursel', ye '11 cause nae trouble here. 

I ken there are wha tremble at your name. 

As though ye brought wi' ye reproach or shame; 

And wha " o' thousand lies would bear the sin," 

Rather than own ye for their kith or kin? 

But far frae shirking ye as a disgrace, 

Thankfu' I am to have lived to see yer face; 

Nor sail I e'er disown ye, nor tak' pride 

To think how long I might yer visit bide; 

Doing my best to mak' ye weel respected, 

I '11 no for your sake fear to be neglected; 

Put now ye 're come, and through a' kind 0' weather 
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We 're doomed, frae this time forth, to jog together, 
I'd fain mak* compact wi' ye, firm and strange 
On terms of fair giff-gaff to haud out lang* 
Gin thou 'It be civil, I sail liberal be — 
"Witness the lang, lang list of what I '11 gi'e. 

First, then, I here mak' ower, for gude and aye, 
A' youthfu' fancies, whether bright or gay; 
Beauties and graces, too, I wad resign 'em. 
But sair, I fear, 'twad cost ye fash to find 'em: 
For, 'gainst your daddy, Time, they couldna stand, 
Nor bear the g^ip o' his unsonsy hand. 
But there 's my skin, whilk ye may further crunkle. 
And write yer name at length in ilka wrunkle; 
On my brown locks ye 've leave to lay yer paw. 
And bleach them to yer fancy, white as snaw. 
But luk' na'. Age, sae wistfu' at my mouth. 
As gin ye longed to pu' out ilka tooth. 
Let them, I do beseech, still keep their places. 
Though, gin ye wish, ye 're free to paint their faces. 
My limbs I yield ye; and if ye see meet 
To clasp yer icy shackles on my feet, 
I '11 no refuse; but if ye drive out gout. 
Will bless ye for 't, and offer thanks devout. 
Sae muckle wad I gi'e wi' right gude will; 
But, oh ! I fear that mair ye look for still. 
I ken by that fell glower and meaning shrug, 
Ye'd clap yer skinny fingers on each lug, 
And unco fain ye are, I trow, and keen 
To cast yer misty pooders in my een. 
But, oh I in mercy spare my poor wee twinkers. 
An' I for aye sail wear your crystal blinkers; 
Then, 'bout my lugs, I 'd fain a bargain mak'. 
And gi'e my han' that I shall ne'er draw back. 
Well, then, wad ye consent their use to share ? 
'Twad serve us baith, and be a bargain rare. 
Thus I wad hae 't — when babbling fools intrude^ 
Gabbling their noisy nonsense, lang and loudj 
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Or when ill-nature, weel braslied up by wit, 
Wi* sneer sarcastic takes its aim to hit; 
Or when detraction — ^meanest slave o* pride — 
' Spies out wee faults, and seeks great worth to hide; 
Then mak' me deaf, as deaf as deaf can be: 
At a* sic times my lugs I '11 lend to thee. 
But when in social hour ye see combined 
Genius and wisdom, fraits o' heart and mind, 
Good sense, good humor, wit in playfii' mood, 
And candour e'en frae ill extracting good; 
Oh, then, auld friend, I maun ha'e back my hearin', 
To want it then wad be an ill past bearin'; 
Better to lonely sit i' the doaf spence, 
Than catch the sough of words without the'sense. 
Ye winna promise? Oh, ye 're unco dour, 
Sae ill to manage, and sae cauld and sour. 
Nae matter; hale and sound I '11 keep my heart. 
Nor frae a crumb o 't sail I ever part; 
Its kindly warmth will ne'er be chill'd by a' 
The cauldest breath your frozen lips can blaw. 
Ye need na' fash yer thum', auld carl, nor fret, 
For there affection shall preserve its seat; 
And though to tak' my hearin' ye rejoice. 
Yet spite o' you I'll still hear friendship's voice: 
Thus, though ye tak' the rest, it sha' na' grieve me. 
For ae blithe spunk o' spirits ye maun leave me. 
And let me tell ye in yer lug, Auld Age, 
I 'm bound to travel wi' ye but ane stage; 
Be 't long or short, ye canna keep me back. 
And when we reach the end o 't, ye maun pack; 
For there we part for ever; late or air. 
Another guess companion meets me there, 
To whom ye, will ye, nill ye, maun me bring. 
Nor think that I '11 be wae, or loth to spring 
Frae your poor doomed side, ye carl uncouth. 
To the blest arms of everlasting youth; 
By him, whate'er ye *ve rifled, stolen, or ta'en, 
Will a' be given wi' interest back again. 
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Ye need na* wonder, then, nor swell with pride, 

Because I kindly welcome you as guide 

To ane sae far your better. Now a's tauld, 

Let us set out upon our journey cauld, 

Wi' nae vain boasts nor vain regrets tormented, 

We '11 e'en jog on the gate, pleased and contented. 



DONALD MACLEOD. 

Donald MacLeod ! Would 'st hear his story told? 

No stormy legend of the days of old. 

Of war, and tournament, and high emprize, 

Or knightly feuds beneath fair ladies' eyes; 

But a true story of our modem time, 

Such as befel, in cold Canadian clime 

A dozen winters past. Donald MacLeod, 

A poor man — one of millions — in the crowd. 

A stalwart wight he was, whom but to see 
Were to wish triend rather than enemy; 
A smith by trade, a bluff, hard-working man. 
Proud of his sires, his race, his name, his clan. 
His strong right aim could hurl a foeman down 
Like ball a sldttle; his broad brow was brown 
With honest toil, and in his clear blue eye 
Lurked strength to conquer fortune or defy. 
Few were his words, and those but rough at best. 
But truthful ever as his own true breast; 
Of homely nature, not of winning ways. 
Or given to tears, or overmuch of praise; 
But with a heart as guileless as a child's 
Of seven years old, that frolics in the mlds. 

Ere Donald left his shieling in the glen. 
By the bum-side that tumbles down the Ben 
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On gray Lochaber's melancholy shore, 

And sighed, like others, " I return no more," 

To try his fortmie in the fight of life 

In a new world, with fairer field for strife 

Than Scotland offers, overfilled with brains, 

Yet scant of acres to reward their pains. 

He woo'd with simple speech a Highland maid. 

Sweet as the opening floweret in the shade, 

And asked her, " Would she quit her native land. 

Her mother's love, her father's guiding hand. 

And make another sunshine far away, 

For him alone?" She blessed the happy day 

That a good man, so honest and so brave. 

Had sought the heart and hand she freely gave. 

To see the pair, the man so massive strong. 

The maid so frail, yet winsome as a song. 

You might have thought the oak had chosen for bride 

The gowan, glinting on the green hill-side. 

And Jeannie Cameron ! happy wife was she, 
Sailing with Donald o'er the summer sea, 
And dreaming, as the good ship cleft the foam, 
Of independence and a happy home, 
On that abundant and rejoicing soil 
That asks but hands to recompense their toil. 
And Fortune favoured them, as Fortune will 
All who add strength and virtue to good-will. 
And Donald's hands found always work to do, 
Work well repaid, which, growing, ever grew; 
Work and its fair reward but seldom known 
In the old land, whence hopeful he had flown; 
Work all sufficient for the passing day. 
With something left to hoard and put away. 
Content and Donald never dwelt apart. 
And love and Jeannie nestled at his heart. 

In summer eves, his face towards the sun, 
He loved to sit, his long day's labour done^ 
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And smoke his pipe beneath the sycamore^ 

That cast cool shadow at his cottage door, 

And hear his bonny Jean, like morning lark 

Or nightingale preluding to the dark, 

Sing the old Gaelic melancholy songs 

Of Scotland's glory, Scotland's rights and wrongs, 

Of true-love ditties of the olden time, 

Breathing of Highland glens and moorland thyme. 

Thus years wore on. Their sky seemed sunny blue, 

Without a cloud to shade the distant view 

Of happiness to come. A child was bom. 

Fresh to the father's heart as light of mom. 

Sweet to the mother's as a dream of heaven, 

A blessing asked, but scarcely hoped when given. 

Most dearly prized ! Alas ! for human joy. 

That Fortune never builds but to destroy ! 

The child was purchased by the mother's health I 

And Donald's heart grew heavy, as by stealth 

He gazed and saw the sadness in her smile 

That lit, yet half extinguished it the while; 

For, ah ! poor Jeannie was too fair and frail 

To bear unscathed Canadia's wintry gale; 

And hectic roses flourished on her cheek. 

Filling his heart with grief, too great to speak. 

Long, long, he watched her, and essayed to find 

Comfort and hope. At last upon his mind 

Burst suddenly the thought that he 'd forego 

All he had earned in that New World of woe. 

And bear her back, ere utterly forlorn. 

To the moist mountain clime where she was bom, — 

To dear Lochaber and the Highland hills, 

And wave-invaded glens and wimpling rills. 

Where first he found her. Late, alas ! too late 1 

** Donald," she said, *' I feel approaching fate, 
And may not travel o'er the stormy sea. 
To die on shipboard and be torn from thee; 
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Here let me linger till I go to rest! 

Time may be short or long, God knoweth best. 

But as the tree that 's planted in the ground, 

And sheds its blossoms and its leaves around, 

Dies where it lives, so let me live and die 

Where thou hast brought me, *twixt the earth and sky. 

I 'd not be buried in the Atlantic wave. 

But in brown earth, with daisies on my grave; 

Fresh blooming gowans from Lochaber's braes, 

With Scottish earth enough, the mound to raise 

Above my head. Donald ! let this be done 

\\nben your poor Jeannie's mortal race is run ! " 

The strong man wept, ** Jeannie! " was all he said. 
** O Jeannie! Jeannie! " and he bowed his head, 
And hid his face behind his honest hands, 
The saddest man in all those happy lands. 
"Jeannie!" he said, ** ye maunna, maunna dee. 
And leave the world to misery and me ! " 

** Donald ! " she answered, " woeful is the strife, 
That my warm heart is fighting for its life; 
And much as I desire for thy dear sake. 
And the wee bairn's, to live till age o'er-take, 
I feel it cannot be. God's will is all, — 
Let us accept it, whatsoe'er befall ! " 

And Jeannie died. She had not lain V the mools 
Three days ere Donald laid aside his tools. 
And closed his forge, and took his passage home 
To Glasgow, for Lochaber o'er the foam. 
Alone with son-ow and alone with love. 
The two but one to lead his heart above; 
And long ere forty days had ran their round, 
Donald was back upon Canadian ground — 
Donald, the tender heart, the rough, the brave— 
With earth and gowans for his true love's grave. 
Frvm " A// the Year Round,'' by permission of Cliarles Dickens, Esq, 
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THE WEE WIFUKIE. 

By the Rev. Alexander Geddes, Roman Catholic 
Clergyman, Banff, Born 1737, Died 1802. 

There was a wee bit wifukie was comin' frae the fair. 
Had got a wee bit drappukie that bred her meikle care: 
It gaed about the wifie's heart, and she began to spew,— 
** Oh ! " quo* the wee wifukie, ** I wish I binna fou. 

" If Johnnie find me barley-sick, I 'm sure he'll claw my skin; 
But I '11 lay down and tak' a nap before that I gae in." 
Sitting at the dyke-side, and taking o' her nap, 
By cam' a packman laddie wi' a little pack. 

He *s clippit a' her gowden locks, sae bonny and sae lang; 
He *s ta'en her purse and a' her placks, and fast awa he ran; 
And when the wifie waken'd, her head was like a bee, — 
** Oh ! " quo' the wee wifukie, "this is nae me. 

** I met with kindly company, and birl'd my bawbee ; 
And still, if this be Bessukie, three placks remain wi' me; 
But I will look the pursie nooks, see gin the cunyie be, — 
There 's neither purse nor plack about me! this is nae me. 

** I ha'e a little housikie, but an' a kindly man; 
A dog, they ca' him Doussikie — if this be me, he'll fawn; 
And Johnnie, he '11 come to the door, and kindly welcome me, 
And a' the bairns on the floorhead will dance, if this be me." 

The night was late, and dang out weel, and oh ! but it was dark—' 
The doggie heard a body's foot, and he began to bark. 
Oh ! when she heard the doggie bark, and kennin' it was she, 
** Oh! weel ken ye, Doussikie," quo' she, "this is nae me." 

When Johnnie heard his Bessie's word, fast to the door he ran,— • 
•*Is that you Bessukie?" " How na, man. 
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Be kiud to the bairns a*, and weel mat ye be; 

And farewell, Johnnie," quo* she, "this is nae me." 



John ran to the minister — ^his hair stood a' on end,— 

** I Ve gotten sic a fright, sir, I fear I '11 never mend: 

My wife 's come home without a head, crying out most piteously, 

* Oh, farewell, Johnnie,* quo' she, * this is nae me.' " 

** The tale you tell," the parson said, "is wonderful to me. 
How that a wife without a head could speak, or hear, or see ! 
But things that happen hereabout, so strangely alter'd be. 
That I could maist wi' Bessie say, 'tis neither you nor she.'* 

Now Johnnie, he cam' hame again, and oh ! but he was fain 
To see his little Bessukie come to hersel' again. 
He got her sitting on a stool, wi' Tibbuck on her knee. 
" Oh ! come awa, Johnnie," quo' she, "come awa to me. 
For I 've got a nap wi* Tibbuckie, and this is now me." 



ROBERT FALCONERS PLAN OF SALVATION. 
By George MacDonald, M.A., LL.D. 

Robert began to take fits of soul-saving, a most 
rational exercise, worldly wise and prudent — right too 
on the principles he had received, but not in Jthe least 
Christian in its nature, or even God-fearing. His 
imagination began to busy itself in representing the dire 
consequences of not entering into the one refuge of faith. 
He made many frantic efforts to believe that he believed; 
took to keeping the Sabbath very carefully — that is, by 
going to church three times, and to Sunday-school as 
well; by never walking a step save to or from church; 
by never saying a word upon any subject unconnected 
Ivith religion; chiefly theoretical; by never reading any 
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but religious books; by never whistling; by never think- 
ing of his lost fiddle, and so on — all the time feeling 
that God was ready to pounce upon him if he failed 
once; till again and again the intensity of his efforts 
utterly defeated their object by destroying for the time 
the desire to prosecute them with the power to will 
them. But through the horrible vapours of these vain 
endeavours, which denied God altogether as the maker 
of the world, and the former of his soul and heart and 
brain, and sought to worship Him as a capricious demon, 
there broke a little light, a little soothing, soft twilight, 
from the dim windows of such literature as came in his 
way. Besides The FilgrMs Progress, there were several 
books which shone moon-like on his darkness, and lifted 
something of the weight of that Egyptian gloom off his 
spirit One of these, strange to say, was Defoe's 
Religious Courtship, and one. Young's Night Thoughts, 
But there was another which deserves particular notice, 
inasmuch as it did far more than merely interest or amuse 
him, raising a deep question in his mind, and one worthy 
to be asked. This book was the translation of Klop- 
stock's Messiah, to which I have already referred. It 
was not one of his grandmother's books, but had pro- 
bably belonged to his father; he had found it in his 
little garret room. But as often as she saw him reading it, 
she seemed rather pleased, he thought. As to the book 
itself, its florid expatiation could neither offend nor 
injure a boy like Robert, while its representation of our 
Lord was to him a wonderful relief from that given in 
the pulpit, and in all the religious books he knew. But 
the point for the sake of which I refer to it in particular 
is this: amongst the rebel angels who are of the actors 
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in the story, one of the principal is a cherub who repents 
of making his choice with Satan, mourns over his apos- 
tasy, haunts unseen the steps of our Saviour, wheels 
lamenting about the cross, and would gladly return to 
his lost duties in heaven, if only he might — a doubt 
which I believe is left unsolved in the volume, and 
naturally enough remained unsolved in Robert's mind: — 
Would poor Abbadon be forgiven and taken home again ? 
For although naturally — that is, to judge by his own 
instincts — there could be no question of his forgiveness, 
according to what he had been taught, there could be no 
question of his perdition. Having no one to talk to, he 
divided himself and went to buffets on the subject, siding, 
of course, with the better half of himself which supported 
the merciful view of the matter; for all his efforts at 
keeping the Sabbath had, in his own honest judgment, 
failed so entirely that he had no ground for believing 
himself one of the elect. Had he succeeded in persuad- 
ing himself that he was, there is no saying to what lengths 
of indifierence about others the chosen prig might have 
advanced by this time. 

He made one attempt to open the subject with 
Shargar. 

"Shargar, what think ye]" he said suddenly, one day. 
" Gin a de'il war to repent, wad God forgie him]" 

** There *s no sa)dn* what fowk wad du till ance they 're 
tried," returned Shagar, cautiously. 

Robert did not care to resume the question with one 
who so circumspectly refused to take a metaphysical 
or a priori view of the matter. 

He made an attempt with his grandmother. 

One Sunday, his thoughts, after trying for a time to 
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revolve in due orbit around the mind of the Rev. Hugh 
MacCleary, as projected in a sermon which he had botched 
up out of a commentary, failed at last, and flew off' into 
what the said gentleman would have pronounced " very 
dangerous speculation, seeing no man is to go beyond 
what is written in the Bible, which contains not only the 
truth, but the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
for this time and for all future time — both here and in 
the world to come." Some such sentence, at least, was 
in his sermon that day ; and the preacher no doubt sup- 
posed St. Matthew, not Matthew Henry, accountable for 
its origination. In the Limbo into which Robert's then 
spirit flew, it had been sorely exercised about the sub- 
stitution of the sufferings of Christ for those which 
humanity must else have endured while ages rolled on- 
mere ripples on the ocean of eternity. 

"Noo, be doucfi," said Mrs. Falconer, solemnly, as 
Robert, a trifle lighter at heart from the result of bis 
cogitations than usual, sat down to dinner : he had hap- 
pened to smile across the table to Shargar. And he was 
douce, and smiled no more. 

They ate their broth, or, more properly, supped it, 
with horn spoons, in absolute silence; after which Mrs, 
Falconer put a large piece of meat on the plate of each, 
with the same formula : 

" Hae. Ye 's get nae mair." 

The allowance was ample in the extreme, bearing a 
relation to her words similar to that wliich her practice 
bore to her theology. A piece of cheese, because it was 
the Sabbath, followed, and dinner was over. 

When the table had been cleared by Betty, they drew 
their chairs to th€ fire, and Robert had to read to his 

I* 
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grandmother, while Shargar sat listening. He had not 
read long, however, before he looked up from his Bible 
and began the following conversation : — 

" Wasna it an ill trick o' Joseph, gran*mither, to put that 
cup, an* a siller ane tu, into the mou' o' Benjamin's seek?" 

"What for that, laddie? He wanted to gar them 
come back again, ye ken." 

" But he needna ha'e gane aboot in sic a playactor-like 
gait. He needna ha'e latten them awa ohn telt {without 
telling) them that he was their brither." 

** They had behaved verra ill till him." 

" He used to clype (fell tales) upo' them, though." 

" Laddie, tak' ye care what ye say aboot Joseph, for 
he was a teep o* Christ." 

" Hoo was that, gran'mither'?" 

" They sellt him to the Ishmeleets . for siller, as Judas 
did Him." 

"Did he beirthe sins o' them 'at sellt him]" 

" Ye may say, in a mainner, 'at he did; for he was sair 
afflickit afore he wan up to be the King's richt han'; an' 
syne he keepit a hantle o' ill afF o' 's brithren." 

" Sae, gran'mither, ither fowk nor Christ micht suffer 
for the sins o' their neeborsT' 

" Ay, laddie, mony a ane has to do that. But no to 
mak' atonement, ye ken. Naething but the sufferin' o' 
the spotless cud du that. The Lord wadna be saitisfeet 
wi' less nor that. It maun be the innocent to suffer for 
the guilty." 

" I unnerstan' that," said Robert, who had heard it so 
often that he had not yet thought of trying to understand 
it. " But gin we gang to the gude place, we '11 be a* 
^ipnocent, willna we, grannie?" 
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"Ay, that we will — washed spotless and pure, and 
clean,, and dressed T the weddin* garment, and set doon 
at the table wi' Him and wi* His Father. That *s them 'at 
believes in Him, ye ken." 

" Of coorse, grannie. Weel, ye see, I ha'e been thinkin' 
o' a plan for maist han' toomin' {almost emptying) hell." 

"What's i' the bairn's heid nool Troth, ye 're no 
blate, meddlin' wi' sic subjecks, laddie!" 

"I didna want to say onything to vex ye, grannie. 
I s' gang on wi' the chapter." 

"Ow, say awa. Ye sanna say muckle 'at's wrang 
afore I cry haudj^ said Mrs. Falconer, curious to know 
what had been moving in the boy's mind, but watching 
him like a cat, ready to spring upon the first visible hair 
of the old Adam. 

And Robert, recalling the outbreak of terrible grief 
which he had heard on that memorable night, really 
thought that his project would bring comfort to a mind 
burdened with such care, and went on with the exposition 
of his plan. 

" A' them 'at sits doon to the supper o' the Lamb '11 
sit there because Christ sutfert the punishment due to 
their sins — winna they, grannie?" 

" Doobtless, laddie." 

" But it '11 be some sair upo' them to sit there aitin' an' 
drinkin' an' talkin' awa, an' enjoyin' themsel's, whan ilka 
noo an' than there '11 come a sough o' wailin' up frae the 
ill place, an' a smell o' burnin' ill to bide." 

" What put that i' yer heid, laddie? There 's no rizzon 
to think 'at hell 's sae near haven as a' that The Lord 
forbid it 1" 

" Weel, but, grannie, they'll ken't a' the same, whether 
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they smeirt or no. An' I canna help thinkin' that the 
farrer awa I thoucht they war, the waur I wad like to 
think upo' them. 'Deed it wad be waur." 

"What are ye drivin* at, laddie 1 I canna unnerstan 
ye," said Mrs. Falconer, feeling very uncomfortable, and 
yet curious, almost anxious, to hear what would come 
next " I trust we winna ha'e to think muckle ^" 

But here, I presume, the thought of the added desola- 
tion of her Andrew, if she, too, were to forget him, as 
well as his Father in heaven, checked the flow of her 
words. She paused, and Robert took up his parable and 
went on, first with yet another question. 

" Duv ye think, grannie, that a body wad be allooed 
to speik a word T public, like, there — at the lang table, 
like, I mean?" 

" What for no, gin it was dune wi* moedesty, and for 
a gude rizzon? But railly, laddie, I doobt ye 're haverin* 
a'thegither. Ye heard naething like that, I 'm sure, the 
day, frae Mr. MacCleary." 

" Na, na; he said naething aboot it. But maybe Til 
gang and speir at him, though." 

"What aboot?" 

" What I 'm gaein* to tell ye, grannie." 

" Weel, tell awa, and ha'e dune wi' 't. I 'm growin' 
tired o' 't." 

It was something else than tired she was growing. 

"Weel, I'm gaein' to try a' that I can to win in 
there." 

" I houp ye will. Strive and pray.. Resist the deevil. 
Walk i' the licht. Lippen not to yersel', but trust in 
Christ and His salvation." 

" Ay, ay, grannie. Weel-: — ^" 
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" Are ye no dune yetl" 

" Na. I 'm but jist beginnin'." 

" Beginnin* are ye ? Humph !" 

" Weel, gin I win in there, the verra first nicht I sit 
down wi' the lave o' them, I 'm gaein' to rise up an* say 
—that is, gin the Maister at the heid o' the table disna 
bid me sit doon — an* say : * Brithers an' sisters, the haill 
o* ye, hearken to me for ae minute; an*, O Lord! gin I 
say wrang, jist tak* the speech frae me, an* 1 11 sit doon 
dumb an* rebukit. We *re a* here by grace and no by 
merit, save His, as ye a' ken better nor I can tell ye, for 
ye ha*e been langer here nor me. But it *s jist ruggin' 
an rivin' at my hert to think o* them 'at 's doon there. 
Maybe ye can hear them. I canna. Noo, we ha'e nae 
merit, an* they ha'e nae merit, an' what for are we here 
and them there? But we 're washed clean and innocent 
noo; and noo, whan there's no wyte lying upo* oursel's, 
it seems to me that we micht beir some o* the sins o* 
them *at ha'e ower mony. I call upo' ilk' ane o' ye 'at 
has a frien' or a neebor down yonner, to rise up an' taste 
nor bite nor sup mair till we gang up a' thegither to the 
fut o' the throne, and pray the Lord to lat's gang and du 
as the Maister did afore 's, and bier their griefs, and 
carry their sorrows doon in hell there; gin it maybe that 
they may repent and get remission o' their sins, an' come 
up here wi' us at the lang last, and sit doon wi* *s at this 
table, a' throuw the merits o' oor Saviour Jesus Christ, at 
the heid o' the table there. Amen.' " 

Half ashamed of his long speech, half overcome by the 
feelings fighting within him, and altogether bewildered, 
Robert burst out crying like a baby, and ran out of the 
room— up to his own place of meditation, where he threw 
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himself upon the floor. Shargar, who had made neither 
head nor tail of it all, as he said afterwards, sat staring 
at Mrs. Falconer. She rose, and going into Robert's 
little bedroom, closed the door, and what she did there 
is not far to seek. 

When she came out, she rang the bell for tea, and 
sent Shargar to look for Robert. When he appeared, 
she was so gentle to him that it woke quite a new sensation 
in him. But after tea was over, she said, — 

" Noo, Robert, let *s ha*e nae mair o* this. Ye ken as 
weel 's I du that them 'at gangs there their doom is fixed, 
and noething can alter 't. An* we 're not to alloo oor ain 
fancies to cairry's ayont Scripter. We ha'e oor ain 
salvation to work oot wi' fear an' trimlin*. We ha'e 
naething to do wi' what 's hidden. Luik ye till 't 'at ye 
win in yersel'. That's eneiich for you to min'. Shargar, 
ye can gang to the kirk. Robert 's to bide wi' me the 
nicht." 

Mrs. Falconer very rarely went to church; for she 
could not hear a word, and found it irksome. 

When Robert and she were alone together, — 

"Laddie," she said, "be ye waure o' judgin' the AI- 
michty. What luiks to you a' wrang may be a' richt. 
But it's true eneuch 'at we dinna ken a' thing; an' he's 
no deid yet — I dinna believe 'at he is — and he'll maybe 
win in yet." 

Here her voice failed her. And Robert had nothing 
to say now. He had said all his say before. 

"Pray, Robert, pray for yer father, laddie," she 
resumed; "for we ha'e muckle rizzon to be anxious 
aboot 'im. Pray while there's life an' houp. Gie the 
Lord no rist. Pray till 'im day an' nicht, as I du, that 
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He wad lead 'im to see the error o' his ways, an' turn to 
the Lord, wha 's ready to pardon. Gin yer -mother had 
lived, I wad ha*e had mair houp, I confess ; for she was a 
braw leddy, an' a bonny, and that sweet-tongued ! She 
cud ha'e wiled a maukin frae its lair wi' her bonny 
Hielan' speech. I never likit to hear nane o' them 
speyk the Erse {Irish, that is Gaelic), it was aye sae 
gloggie and baneless; and I cudna unnerstan' ae word 
o"t. Nae mair cud yer father — hoot! yer grandfather, I 
mean — though his father cud speyk it weel. But to hear 
yer mother — mamma, as ye used to ca' her aye, efter the 
new fashion — to hear her speyk English, that was sweet 
to the ear; for the braid Scotch she kent as little o' as I 
do o' the Erse. It was hert's care aboot him that 
shortent her days. And a* that'll be laid upo' him. 
He '11 ha'e 't a' to beir an accoont for. Och hone ! och 
hone! Eh, Robert, my man, be a gude lad, an' serve the 
Lord wi' a' yer hert, an' sowl, an' strength, an' min' ! for 
gin ye gang wrang, yer ain father '11 ha'e to beir naebody 
kens hoo muckle o' the wyte o' 't ; for he 's dune naething 
to bring ye up i' the way ye suld gang, an' haud ye . oot 
o' the ill gait. For the sake o' yer puir father, haud ye 
to the richt road. It may spare him a pang or twa i' the 
ill place. Eh, gin the Lord wad only tak' me, and lat 
him gang I " 

Involuntarily and unconsciously the mother's love was 
adopting the hope which she had denounced in her 
grandson. And Robert saw it; but he was never the man, 
when I knew him, to push a victory. He said nothing. 
Only a tear or two at the memory of the wayworn man, 
his recollection of whose visit I have already recorded, 
rolled down his cheeks. He was at such a distance from 
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him! — such an impassable gulf yawned between them! 
that was the grief ! Not the gulf of death, nor the gulf 
that divides hell from heaven, but the gulf of abjuration 
by the good because of his evil ways. His grandmother, 
herself weeping fast and silently, with scarce altered 
countenance, took her neatly-folded handkerchief from 
her pocket, and wiped her grandson's fresh cheeks, then 
wiped her own withered face; and from that moment 
Robert knew that he loved her. 

Then followed the Sabbath-evening prayer that she 
always offered with the boy, whichever he was, who kept 
her company. They knelt down together, side by side, 
in a certain corner of the room, the same, I doubt not, 
in which she knelt at her private devotions, before going 
to bed. There she uttered a long extempore prayer, 
rapid in speech, full of divinity and Scripture-phrases, 
but not the less earnest and simple, for it flowed from a 
heart of faith. Then Robert had to pray after her, loucl 
in her ear, that she might hear him thoroughly, so that 
he often felt as if he were praying to her, and not to God 
at all. 

She had began to teach him to pray so early that the 
custom reached beyond the confines of his memory. At 
first he had had to repeat the words after her; but soon 
she made him construct his own utterances, now and 
then giving him a suggestion in the form of a petition, 
when he seemed likely to break down, or putting a phrase 
into what she considered more suitable language. But 
all such assistance she had given up long ago. 

On the present occasion, after she had ended her 
petitions with those for Jews and Pagans, and especially 
for the " Pop' o* Rom'," in whom, with a rare liberality, 
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she took the kindest interest, she turned to Robert with 
the usual " Noo, Robert;" and Robert began. But after 
he had gone on for some time with the ordinary phrases, 
he turned all at once into a new track, and instead of 
prapng in general terms for " those that would not walk 
in the right way," said, — 

** O Lord! save my father," and there paused. 

" If it be Thy will," suggested his grandmother. 

But Robert continued silent His grandmother re- 
peated the subjunctive clause. 

** I *m tryin', grandmother," said Robert, " but I canna 
say *t. I dauma say an //aboot it. It wad be like giein' 
in till 's damnation. We maun hd!e him saved, grannie !" 

" Laddie ! laddie ! haud yer tongue ! " said Mrs. Fal- 
coner, in a tone of distressed awe. " O Lord, forgie *im. 
He 's young and disna ken better yet He canna unner- 
stan' Thy ways, nor, for that raaitter, can I preten' to 
unnerstan* them myseF. But Thoo art a* licht, and in 
Thee is no darkness at all. And Thy licht comes into 
oor blin' een, and mak's them blinner yet But, O Lord, 
gin it wad please Thee to hear oor prayer . . . eh ! 
hoo we wad praise Thee! And my Andrew wad praise 
Thee mair nor ninety and nine o' them 'at need nae 
repentance." 

A long pause followed. And then the only words that 
would come were : " For Christ's sake. Amen." 

When she said that God was light, instead of conclud- 
ing therefrom that He could not do the deeds of dark- 
ness, she was driven, from a faith in the teaching of 
Jonathan Edwards as implicit as that of " any lay papist 
of Loretto," to doubt whether the deeds of darkness 
were not after all deeds of light, or at least to conclud** 
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that their character depended not on their own nature, 
but on who did them. 

They rose from their knees, and Mrs. Falconer sat 
down by her fire, with her feet on her little wooden stool, 
and began, as was her wont in that household twilight, 
ere the lamp was lighted, to review her past life, and 
follow her lost son through all conditions and circum- 
stances to her imaginable. And when the world to come 
arose before her, clad in all the glories which her fancy, 
chilled by education and years, could supply, it was but 
to vanish in the gloom of the remembrance of hin^ with 
whom she dared not hope to share its blessedness. 

From ^^ Robert Falconer ^^ by permission of Messrs, 
Hurst and Blackeit 



THE COTTAR'S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

By Robert Burns. 
[Inscribed to R. Aiken, Esq.] 

" Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short but simple annals of the poor."— Gray. 

My lov'd, my honour'd, much respected friend ! 
No mercenary bard his homage pays; 
With honest pride I scorn each selfish end: 
My dearest meed, a friend's esteem and praise. 
To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 
The lowly train in life's sequestered scene; 
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The native feelings strong, the guileless ways; 
What Aiken in a cottage would have been; 
Ah ! though his worth unkno\vn, far happier there, I ween. 

November chill blaws loud wi' angry sugh; 
The shortening winter day is near a close; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the plengh, 
The blackening trains o* craws to their repose : 
The toil-worn Cottar frae his labour goes, 
This night his weekly moil is at an end. 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes. 
Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o'er the moor, his course does hameward bend. 

At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 
The expectant wee-things, toddlin', stacher through 
To meet their dad, wi' flichterin' noise an* glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinking bonnily. 
His clean hearthstane, his thriftie wifie*s smile. 
The lisping infant prattling on his kne^ 
Does a' his weary carking cares beguile. 
An' makes him quite forget his labour an' his toil. 

Belyve, the elder baims come drapping in. 
At service out, amang the farmers roun'; 
Some ca' the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 
A cannie errand to a neebor town: 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown. 
In youthfu' bloom, love sparkling in her e'e, 
Comes hame, perhaps, to show a braw new gow n. 
Or deposite her sair-won penny-fee. 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

Wi' joy unfeign'd brothers and sisters meet. 
An' each for other's welfare kindly speirs: 
The social hours, swift- winged, unnoticed fleet; 
Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears. 
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The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 
Anticipation forward points the view: 
The mother, wi' her needle an' her shears. 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel 's the new; 
The father mixes a' wi* admonition due. 

Their master's an* their mistress's command 
The younkers a' are warned to obey; 
An' mind their labours wi' an eydent hand, 
An' ne'er, though out o' sight, to jauk or play: 
" An' oh ! be sure to fear the Lord alway ! 
An' mind your duty, duly, mom an' night ! 
Lest in temptation's path ye gang astray. 
Implore His counsel and assisting might : 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright!" 

But hark ! a rap comes gently to the door; 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning o* the same, 
Tells how a neebor lad cam' o'er the moor, 
To do some errands, and convoy her hame.* 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny's e'e, and flush her cheek, 
With heart-struck anxious care inquires his name. 
While Jenny hafHins is afraid to speak ; 
Weel pleased the mother hears it 's nae wild, worthless rake. 

Wi' kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben, 
A strappin' youth; he taks the mother's eye; 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit 's no ill ta'en; 
The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 
The youngster's artless heart o'erflows wi' joy. 
But blate and laithfii', scarce can wed behave; 
The mother, wi* a woman's wiles can spy 
What makes the youth .^ae bashfu' an' sae grave; 
Weel pleased to think her bairn's respected like the lave. 

Oh, happy love ! where love like this is found I 
^ Oh| heartfelt raptures! bliss beyond compare! 
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I've paced much this weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare — 
** If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
'Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 
In other's arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale." 

Is there in human form, that bears a heart — 
A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth! — 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art. 
Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth? 
Curse on his perjured arts! dissembling smooth! 
Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exiled? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents fondling o'er their child? 
Then paints' the ruined maid, and their distraction wild? 

But now the supper crowns the simple board, 
The halesome parritch, chief o' Scotia's food : 
The soupe their only Hawkie does afford. 
That 'yont the hallan snugly chows her cood : 
The dame brings forth in complimental mood. 
To grace the lad, her weel-hained kebbuck fell. 
An' aft he's prest, an' aft he ca's it gudej 
The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 
IIow 'twas a towmond auld, sin' lint was i' the bell. 

The cheerfu' supper done, wi' serious face. 
They round the ingle form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o'er, wi' patriarchal grace, 
The big ha' Bible, ance his father's pride : 
llis bonnet rev'rently is laid aside. 
His lyart haffets wearing thin an' bare; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide. 
He wales a portion with judicious care; 
And *• Let us wbrship God !" he says, with solemn air. 
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They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim: 
Perhaps " Dundee's" wild warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive ** Martyrs," worthy of the name : 
Or noble " Elgin " beets the heavenward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays : 
Compared with these Italian trills are tame; 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise; 
Nae unison ha'e they with our Creator's praise. 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was the friend of God on high; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek's ungracious progeny; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of heaven's avenging ire; 
Or, Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 
Or rapt Isaiah's wild, seraphic fire; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 
How He, who bore in heaven the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His head: 
How His first followers and servants sped; 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land: 
How he, alone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand; 
And heard great Bab'lon's doom pronounced by Heaven 
command. 

Then kneeling down, to Heaven's Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 
Hope ** springs exulting on triumphant wing,'* 
That thus they all shall meet in future days: 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, • 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
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Together hymning their Creator's praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 

Compared with this, how poor religion's pride, 
In all the pomp of method, and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide. 
Devotion's every grace except the heart ! 
The Power incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 
But haply, in some cottage far apart. 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul; 
And in His book of life the inmates poor enrol. 

Then homeward all take off their several way; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest : 
The parent pair their secret homage pay. 
And proffer up to heaven the warm request 
That He who stills the raven's clamorous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride. 
Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best. 
For them and for their little ones provide; 
But chiefly in their hearts with grace divine preside. 

From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur springs. 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad: 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
** An honest man 's the noblest work of God :' ^ 
And certes, in fair virtue's heavenly road. 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind; 
What is a lordling's pomp ! a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind. 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined ! 

Oh, Scotia 1 my dear, my native soil! 

For whom my warmest wish to heaven is sent I 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content ! 
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And, oh ! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury's contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then, however crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while. 
And stand a wall of fire around their much loved Isle. 

O Thou ! who poured the patriotic tide 
That streamed through Wallace's undaunted heart; 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride. 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 
(The patriot's God, peculiarly Thou art, 
His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 
Oh, never, never Scotia's realm desert; 
But still the patriot, and the patriot bard. 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard f 



BLOODY DUNDEE.* 

By the Rev. J. Longmuir, LL.D. 

A MONUMENT dazzles in brass at Auld Deer, 
In the chapel where surplice and altar appear, 
To the tool of the tyrant — the foe of the free, 
To Claverhouse Graham — to the bloody Dundee. 

Oh, he was the sportsman ! dragoons were his dog=?, 
That hunted our fathers ower mountains and bogs, 
Till the Bible and swords of Dmmclog made him flee, 
When the speed of his charger saved bloody Dundee. 

But, burning with vengeance to Cov'nant and Whig, 
When aided by treach'ry at Bothwell's old brig, 
He butchered the swordless, no quarter gave he — 
A wolf among sheep was the bloody Dundee. 

* Written on hearing that "a brass*' had been put up in the Episcopal 
Chapel, Old Deer, to the memory of " Black John of the Battles." 
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From the moss to his cottage he dragged godly Brown, 
And scarcely allowed him in prayer to kneel down ; 
But growled with an oath that he preached on his knee. — 
So mad a blasphemer was bloody Dundee. 

He turned to his ** Satans," — to fire gave command ; 
But they drew not a trigger, they raised not a hand ; 
For the prayer ot the Martyr has blinded each e'e, 
And they heed not the voice of the bloody Dundee. 

But Claver*se his pride and his passion restrained. 
While he drew forth a pistol his butcheries had stained, 
And the brains of his victim soon spatter the lea. 
Then away with his ** lambs " rode the bloody Dundee. 

Now close to their mother her infants have crept. 
As she bound up the fragments ^ then sat down and wept, 
Her wings ower her brood in their terror spread she ; 
But Rinrory requited the bloody Dundee ! 

He tortured poor children until they revealed 
The holes and the hags that their parents concealed ; 
The weakness of woman enlivened his glee, — 
So kind and gallant was the bloody Dundee ! 

When James, as a Papist, forfaulted the throne. 
His subjects rejoiced that the darkness had flown; 
The gleam of the Orange illumined the sea, 
And brought freedom in spite of the bloody Dundee. 

But Claver'se has summoned the clans from the hills. 
That the Lowlands may swallow ** black Prelacy's pills;" 
For claymores can teach, and the axe make you see. 
That justice and truth ride with bloody Dundee ! 

Say, wild Killiecrankie, shall Scotland hear mass, 
And Protestants pine in Dunnotar and Bass? 
No ! William approaching makes bigotry flee, 
And tyranny fall with the bloody Dundee. 
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Then monuments garnish with thumbkin and chains, 

To the man whom the blood of our Martyrs bestains ; 

Till Buchan's wide plains, from the hills to the sea, 

Shall shudder to mouband the bloody Dundee. — Contributed, 



SHON M'NAB. 

By Alexander Rodger. 

Nainsel pe Maister Shon M*Nab, 

Pe auld *s ta forty-five, man. 
And mony troll affairs she 's seen. 

Since she was bom alive, man : 
She 's seen the warF turn upside down, 

Ta shentleman turn poor man. 
And him was ance ta beggar loon. 

Get knocker 'pon him 's door, man. 

She's seen ta stane bow't ower ta purn. 

And syne be ca'd ta prig, man ; 
She 's seen ta Whig ta Tory turn, 

Ta Tory turn ta Whig, man ; 
But a* ta troll things she pe seen 

Wad teuk twa days to tell, man ; 
So, gin you likes, she '11 told you shust 

Ta story 'bout hersel', man : — 

Nainsel was first ta herd ta kyes 

'Pon Morven's ponny praes, man, 
Whar tousand pleasant tays she '11 spent, 

Pe pu' ta nits and slaes, man ; 
An* ten she '11 pe ta herring-poat. 

An' S3me she *11 pe fish-cod, man, — 
Ta place tey'll call Newfoundhims-land, 

Pe far peyont ta proad, man. 
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But, och-hon-ee I one misty night, 

Nainsel will lost her way, man. 
Her poat was trown'd, hersd* got fright. 

She '11 mind till dying day, man ; 
So fait ! she '11 pe fish-cod no more, 

But back to Morven cam\ man, 
An' tere she turn ta whisky still, 

Pe prew ta wee trap tram, man : 

But foul pefa' ta gauger loon, 

Pe put her in ta shail, man, 
Whar she wad stood for mony a tay, 

Shust 'cause she no got bail, man ; 
But out she '11 got — nae matters hoo — 

And came to Glasgow town, man, 
Whar tousand wonders mhor she '11 saw, 

As she went up and down, man. 

Ta first thing she pe wonder at. 

As she cam* down ta street, man, 
Was man 's pe traw ta cart himsel', 

Shust 'pon him's nain twa feet, man. 
Och on ! och on ! her nainsel thought, 

As she wad stood and glower, man, 
Puir man ! if they mak you ta hoise^ 

Should gang 'pon a' yoxiv four, man. 

And when she turned ta corner round, 

Ta black man tere she see, man, 
Pe grund ta music in ta kist, 

And sell him for pavvpee, man ; 
And aye she '11 grund, and grund, and grund, 

And turn her mill about, man : 
Pe strange ! she will put nothing in, 

Yet aye teuk music out, man. 

And when she '11 saw ta peoples walk 
In crowds alang ta street, man, 
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She *1I wonder whar tey a* got spoons 
To sup teir pick o' meat, man ; 

For in ta place whar she was porn, 
And tat right far awa, man, 

Ta teil a spoon in a' ta house, 
But only ane or twa, man. 

She glower to see ta Mattams, too, 

Wi* plack clout 'pon teir face, man ; 
Tey surely tid some graceless teed, 

Pe in sic black disgrace, man ; 
Or else what for tey '11 hing ta clout 

Ower prow, and cheek, and chin, man, 
If no for shame to show teir face, 

For some ungodly sin, man? 

Pe strange to see ta wee bit kira 

Pe jaw the waters out, man. 
And ne'er rin dry, though she wad rin 

A* tay like mountain spout, man ; 
Pe stranger far to see ta lamps. 

Like spunkies in a raw, man, 
A' pruntin' pright for want o' oil, 

And teil a wick ava, man. 

Ta Glasgow folk be unco folk, 

Ha'e tealings wi' ta teil, man, — 
Wi' fire tey grund ta tait o' woo, 

Wi' fire tey card ta meal, man ; 
Wi' fire tey spin, wi' fire tey weave, 

Wi' fire do ilka turn, man — 
Na, some o* tem will eat ta fire, 

And no him's pelly purn, man. 

Wi' fire tey mak' ta coach be rin 
Upon ta railman's raw, man ; 
Nainsel will saw him teuk ta road, 
^^ An' teil a horse to traw, man. 
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Anithcr coach to Paisley rin, 

Tey'll call him Lauchie's motion ; 
But oich ! she was plawn a' to bits, 

By rascal rogue M*Splosion. 

Wi' fire tey mak* ta vessels rin 

Upon ta river Clyde, man, — 
She saw 't herscl', as sure 's a gun, 

As she stood on ta side, man. 
But gin you'll no pelieve her word. 

Gang to ta Proomielaw, man, 
Vou'U saw ta ship wi* twa mill-wheels 

Pe grand ta water sma', man. 

Oich ! sic a town as Glasgow town 

She never see pefore, man, — 
Ta houses tere pe mile and mair, 

Wi' names 'poon ilka toor, man. 
An' in teir muckle windows tere 

She '11 saw 't, sure 's teath, for sale, man, 
Praw shentleman's pe want ta head. 

An' leddies want ta tail, man. 

She wonders what ta peoples do 

Wi' a' ta braw things tere, man ; 
Gie her ta prose, ta kilt, an' hose. 

For tem she wadna care, man. 
And aye gie her ta pickle sneesh, 

And wee drap parley pree, man; 
For a' ta praws in Gl^^sgow town 

She no gie paw-prown-pee, man. 

From ^^ Whistle BinkUy'' by permission of the Pubiisha: 
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A SANG O' ZION. 

By George MacDonald, LL.D. 

Ane by ane they gang awa ; 

The gaitherer gaithers grit and sma^ 

Ane by ane maks ane an' a\ 

Aye whan ane sets doon the cup, 
Ane ahint maun tak it up ; 
Yet thegither they will sup. 

Golden-heidit, ripe, and Strang, 
Shorn will be the hairst or lang : 
Syne begins a better sang. 

By permission of the Author, 



" DOWNIE'S SLAUGHTER." 

About the end of the eighteenth century, whenever 
any student of the Marischal College, Aberdeen, incurred 
the displeasure of the humbler citizens, he was assailed 
with the question, "Who murdered Downie?" Reply 
and rejoinder generally brought on a collision between 
"town and gown;" although the young gentlemen were 
accused of what was chronologically impossible. People 
have a right to be angry at being stigmatized as mur- 
derers, when their accusers have probability on their 
side; but the " taking off" of Downie occurred when the 
gownsmen, so mahgned, were in swaddling clothes. 

But there was a time, when to be branded as an 
iccomplice in the slaughter of Richard Downie, made 
Iml^ood run to the cheek of many a youth, and sent 
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him home to his books, thoughtful and subdued. Downie 
was sacrist or janitor at Marischal College. One of his 
duties consisted in securing the gate by a certain hour, 
previous to which all the students had to assemble in the 
common hall, where a Latin prayer was delivered by the 
principal. Whether, in discharging this function, Downie 
was more rigid than his predecessor in office, or whether 
he became stricter in the performance of it at one time 
than another, cannot now be ascertained ; but there can 
be no doubt that he closed the gate with austere punctu- 
ality, and that those who were not in the common hall 
within a minute of the prescribed time, were shut out, and 
were afterwards reprimanded and fined by the principal 
and professors. The students became irritated at this ^ 
strictness, and took every petty means of annoying the 
sacrist; he, in his turn, applied the screw at other points 
of academic routine, and a fierce war soon began to rage 
between the collegians and the humble functionary. 
Downie took care that in all his proceedings he kept 
within the strict letter of the law; but his opponents 
were not so careful, and the decisions of the rulers were 
uniformly against them, and in favour of Downie. Repri- 
mands and fines having failed in producing due subordin- 
ation, rustication, suspension, and even the extreme 
sentence of expulsion had to be put in force; and in the 
end law and order prevailed. But a secret and deadly 
grudge continued to be entertained against Downie. 
Various schemes of revenge were thought of 

Downie was, in common with teachers and taught, 
enjoying the leisure of the short New Year's vacation— r 
the pleasure being no doubt greatly enhanced by the 
annoyances to which he had been subjected during Jkij 
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recent bickerings — when, as he was one evening seated 
with his family in his official residence at the gate, a 
messenger informed him that a gentleman at a neighbour- 
ing hotel wished to speak with him. Downie obeyed 
the summons, and was ushered from one room into 
another, till at length he found himself in a large apart- 
ment hung with black, and lighted by a solitary candle. 
After waiting for some time in this strange place, about 
fifty figures also dressed in black, and with black masks 
on their faces, presented themselves. They arranged 
themselves in the form of a court, and Downie, pale with 
terror, was given to understand that he was about to be 
put on his trial. 

A judge took his seat on the bench ; a clerk and public 
prosecutor sat below; a jury was empanelled in front; 
and witnesses and spectators stood around. Downie at 
first set down the whole affair as a joke; but the pro- 
ceedings were conducted with such persistent gravity, 
that, in spite of himself, he began to believe in the 
genuine mission of the awful tribunal. The clerk read 
an indictment, charging him with conspiring against the 
liberties of the students; witnesses were examined in due 
form, the public prosecutor addressed the jury; and the 
judge summed up. 

" Gentlemen," said Downie, " the joke has been carried 
far enough — it is getting late, and my wife and family 
will be getting anxious about me. If I have been too 
strict with you in time past I am sorry for it, and I assure 
you I will take more care in the future." 

" Gentlemen of the jury," said the judge, without 
paying the slightest attention to this appeal, " consider 
your verdict; and, if you wish to retire, do so." 
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The jury retired. During their absence the most pro- 
found silence was observed; and, except renewing the 
solitary candle that burned beside the judge, there was 
not the slightest movement. 

The jury returned and recorded a verdict of Guilty. 

The judge solemnly assumed a huge black cap, and 
addressed the prisoner. 

" Richard Downie ! The jury have unanimously found 
you guilty of conspiring against the just liberty and 
immunities of the students of Marischal College. You 
have wantonly provoked and insulted those inoffensive 
lieges for some months, and your punishment will 
assuredly be condign. You must prepare for death. In 
fifteen minutes the sentence of the Court will be carried 
into effect." 

The judge placed his watch on the bench. A block, 
an axe, and a bag of sawdust were brought into the centre 
of the room. A figure more terrible than any that had 
yet appeared came forward, and prepared to act the part 
of doomster. 

It was now past midnight — there was no sound audible 
save the ominous ticking of the judge's watch. Downie 
became more and more alarmed. 

"For any sake, gentlemen," said the terrified man, 
"let me home. I promise that you never again shall 
have cause for complaint." 

" Richard Downie," remarked the judge, " you ai*e 
vainly wasting the few moments that are left you on 
earth. You are in the hands of those who must have 
your life. No human power can save you. Attempt to 
utter one cry, and you are seized, and your doom com- 
pleted before you can utter another. Every one here 
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present has sworn a solemn oath never to reveal the pro- 
ceedings of this night; they are known to none but 
ourselves; and when the object for which we are met is 
accomplished, we shall disperse unknown to any one. 
Prepare, then, for death; other five minutes will be 
allowed, but no more." 

The unfortunate man, in an agony of deadly terror, 
raved and shrieked for mercy; but the avengers paid no 
heed to his cries. His fevered, trembling lips then 
moved as if in silent prayer; for he felt that the brief 
space between him and eternity was but as a few more 
tickings of that ominous watch. 

"Now!" exclaimed the judge. 

Four persons stepped forward and seized Downie, on 
whose features a cold clammy sweat had burst forth. 
They bared his neck, and made him kneel before the 
block. 

" Strike!" exclaimed the judge. 

The executioner struck the axe on the floor; an 
assistant on the opposite side lifted at the same moment 
a wet towel, and struck it across the neck of the recumbent 
criminal. A loud laugh announced that the joke had at 
last come to an end. 

But Downie responded not to the uproarious merri- 
ment — they laughed again — but still he moved not — they 
lifted him, and Downie was dead ! 

Fright had killed him as effectually as if the axe of a 
real headsman had severed his head from his body. 

It was a tragedy to all. The medical students tried to 
open a vein, but all was over; and the conspirators had 
now to bethink themselves of safety. They now in 
reality swore an oath among themselves; and the 
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affrighted young men, carrying their disguises with them, 
left the body of Downie lying in the hotel. One of their 
number told the landlord that their entertainment was 
not yet quite over, and that they did not wish the 
individual that was left in the room to be disturbed for 
some hours. This was to give them all time to make 
their escape. 

Next morning the body was found. Judicial inquiry 
was instituted, but no satisfactory result could be arrived 
at. The corpse of poor Downie exhibited no mark of 
violence internal or external. The ill-will between him 
and the students was known : it was also known that the 
students had hired apartments in the hotel for a theatrical 
representation — that Downie had been sent for by them; 
but beyond this, nothing was known. No noise had been 
heard, and no proof of murder could be adduced. Of 
two hundred students at the college, who could point out 
the guilty or suspected fifty? Moreover, the students 
were scattered over the city, and the magistrates them- 
selve's had many of their own families amongst the 
number, and it was not desirable to go into the affair too 
minutely. Downie's widow and family were provided 
for — and his slaughter remained a mystery; until about 
fifteen years after its occurrence, a gentleman on his 
death-bed disclosed the whole particulars, and avowed 
himself to have belonged to the obnoxious class of students 
who murdered Downie. — Frovi '•^Household WordsP 
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WATTY AND MEG; or, THE WIFE REFORMED. 

By Alexander Wilson. 

"We dream in courtship, but in wedlock wake." — Pope. 

Keen the frosty winds were blawin', 
Deep the sna' had wreath'd the ploughs, 

Watty, weary 't a' day sawin', 
Daunert down to Mungo Blew*s. 

Dryster Jock was sitting, crackie, 
Wi* Patie Tamson o' the hill,— 
" Come awa," quo' Johnny, " Watty, 
Haith we'se ha'e anither jill.'* 

Watty, g^ad to see Jock Jabos, 

And sae mony neibours roun', 
Kicket frae his shoon the sna'-ba's, 

Syne ayont the fire sat down. 

• 

Ower a board wi' bannocks heapet. 
Cheese an' stowps and glasses stood ; 

Some were roaring, ithers sleepet, 
Ithers quietly chewt their cude. 

Jock was selling Pate some tallow — 

A' the rest a racket hel', — 
A' but Watty, wha, poor fellow, 

Sat and smoket by himsel*. 

Mungo hil't him up a tooth-fii'. 
Drank his health and Mag's in ane ; 

Watty, puffin out a mouthfu', 
Pledg't him wi' a dreary grane. 
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** What 's the matter, Watty, wi* you? 
Troth your chafts are fa'in' in ; 
Something 's wrang — I'm vext to see you — 
Gudesake, but you're desp'rate thin!" 

*• Ay," quo' Watty, " things are alter't; 
But it 's past redemption now, — 
h — d, I wish I had been halter'd 
When I marry'd Maggy How. 

"I've been poor, and vext, and raggy, 
Try't wi' troubles no that sma', — 
Them I bore; but marrying Maggy 
Laid the cap-stane o' them a'. 

•* Night and day she's ever yelpin', 
Wi' the weans she ne'er can gree ; 
When she 's tir'd wi' perfect skelpin', 
Then she flees like fire on me. 



i( 



See you, Mungo, when she '11 clash on 

Wi' her everlasting clack, 
Whyles I've had my nieve, in passion, 

Liftet up to break her back !" 



**Oh, for gudesake, keep frae cuffels!" 
Mungo shook his head and said, — 

*' Weel I ken what sort o' life it 's; 
Ken ye, Watty, how I did? 

*' After Bess and I was kippl't, 
Fact, she grew like ony bear, 
Brak' my shins, and, when I tlppl't, 
Harl't out my verra hair! 

** For a wee I quietly knuckl't ; 

But wlien naething wad prevail. 
Up my claes and cash I buckl't, — 
* Bess, for ever fare ye weel.' 
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" Then her din grew less and less aye,— 
Fact, I gart her change her tune ; 
Now a better wife than Bessy 
Never stept in leather shoon. 

" Try this, Watty — ^when ye see her 
Raging like a roaring flood, 
Swear that moment that ye '11 lea' her; 
That 's the way to keep her gude." 

Laughing, sangs, and lasses' skirls 
Echo'd now out thro' the roof. 
** Done !" quo Pate, and syne his airls 
Nail't the Dryster's wauket loof. 

In the thrang o' stories-telling, 
Shaking hauns, and ither cheer, 

Swith ! a chap comes on the hallen, — 
^^ MungOy is our Watty here? " 

Maggie's weel-kent tongue and hurry 
Dartet thro' him like a knife. 

Ope the door flew — like a fury 
In came Watty's scawlin' wife. 



(( 



Nasty, gude for naething being ! 

Oh, ye snuffy, dmcken sow I 
Bringin' wife and weans to ruin, 

Drinkin' here wi' sic a crew! 



** Devil nor your legs were broken! 
Sic a life nae flesh endures — 
Toilin' like a slave to slocken 
You, ye divor, and your w ! 

** Rise ! ye dmcken beast o' Bethel ! 
Drink's your night and day's desire ; 
Rise this precious hour, or faith I'll 
Fling your whisky i' the fire." 
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Watty heard her tongue unhallow'd, 

Pay't his groat wi' little din, 
Left the house, while Maggy folio w'd, 

Flyting a' the road behin*. 

Fowk frae every door cam' lampin' ; 

Maggy curst them ane and a', 
Clappit wi' her hauns, and stamping 

Lost her bauchals i' the sna'. 

Hame at length, she tum*d the gavil, 

Wi' a face as white 's a clout, 
Ragin' like a verra deevil, 

Pitchin* stools and chairs about. 

•* Ye '11 sit wi' your limmers romid you ! 
Hang you, sir, I '11 be your death I 
Little bauds my hauns, confound you I 
But I'll cleave you to the teeth." 

Watty, wha, 'midst this oration, 

Ey'd her whyles but daurna speak. 
Sat like patient resignation, 

Trem'lin' by the ingle cheek. 

Sad his wee drap brose he sippet, 

Maggy's tongue gaed like a bell, 
Quietly to his bed he slippet, 

Sighin' aften to himsel' : 

** Nane are free frae some vexation, 
Ilk ane has his ills to dree ; 
But through a' the hale creation. 
Is a mortal vext like me ! " 

A' night lang he rout and gauntet, 

Sleep nor rest he cou'dna tak' 1 
Maggy, aft wi' horror hauntet, 

Mum'lin', started at his back. 
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Soon as e'er the morning peepet, 
Up raise Watty, waefu' chiel, 

Kissed his weanies, while they sleepet, 
Waukent Meg, and sought fareweel. 

** Fareweel, Meg! And oh ! may heav'n 
Keep you aye within His care ; 
Watty's heart ye 've lang been grievin'. 
Now he '11 never fash ye mair. 

*' Happy could I been beside you, 
Happy, baith at mom and e*en ; 
A' the ills did e'er betide you, 
Watty aye tum't out your frien*. 



(( 



But ye ever like to see me 
Vext and sighin', late and air, 

Fareweel, Meg, I 've sworn to lea' thee. 
So thou '11 never see me mair." 

Meg a' sabbin' sae to lose him, 
Sic a change had never wist. 

Held his haun close to her bosom, 
While her heart was like to burst. 



** Oh, my Watty, will ye lea' me 
Frien'less, helpless, to despair ! 
Oh ! for this ae time forgi'e me, 
Never will I vex you mair." 

*' Aye, ! ye've aft said that, and broken 
A' your vows ten times a week : 
Na, na Meg ! See there 's a token, 
Glitterin' on my bonnet cheek. 

" Owcr the seas I march this momin', 
Listet, testet, sworn an' a', 
ForcM by your confounded gimin' ; 
Fareweel, Meg ! for I'm awa.'* 
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Then poor Maggy's tears and clamour 

Gusht afresh, and loudei grew, 
While the weans, wi' moumfu' yaummer, 

Round their sabbin' mother fiew. 

*' Through the yirth I'll wander wi' you — 
Stay, O Watty ! stay at hame, 
Here upo' my knees I'll gi'e you 
Ony vow you like to name. 

** See your poor young lammies pleadin', 
Will you gang and break our heart '. 
No a house to put our head in ! 
No a friend to tak' our part ? '* 

Ilka word came like a bullet ! 

Watty's heart begoud to shake ! 
On a kist he laid his wallet, 

Dightet baith his een and spake, — 

" If ance mair I could, by writin'. 

Lea' the sogers and stay still, 
. Wad ye swear to drop your flytin' ? '' 

Yes, O Watty ! yes I will." 



(( 



** Then," quo' Watty, "mind be honest; 
Aye to keep your temper strive ; 
Gin ye break this dreadfu' promise, 
Never mair expect to thrive : — 



(( 



Marget How ! this hour ye solemn 
Swear by everything that 's gude," 

Ne'er again your spouse to scol* him. 
While life warms your heart and blood, 



* ' That ye'U ne'er in Mungo's seek me. 
Ne'er put * drucken ' to my name. 
Never out at e'ening steek me. 
Never gloom when I come hame, — 
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** That ye'll ne'er, like Bessy Miller, 
Kick my shins, and rug my hair: 
Lastly, / 'm to keep the siller — 
This upon your soul you swear? " 

**0— h!" quo' Meg,— '*Aweel," quo' Watty, 
** Fareweel ! faith, I'll try the seas," 

** Oh, Stan' still," quo' Meg, and grat aye, 
** Ony, ony way ye please." 

Maggy, sjnae, because he prest her, 
Swore to a' thing ower again ; 

Watty lap, and danc't, and kist her; 
Wow! but he was wondrous fain. 

Down he threw his staff victorious ; 

Aff gaed bonnet, claes, and shoon ; 
S3nie below the blankets, glorious, 

Held anither Hinny-Moon I 



JOHN AND TIBBIE'S DISPUTE. 
By the late Robert Leighton. 

John Davison and Tibbie, his wife, 

Sat toastin' their taes ae nicht, 
When something startit in the fluir, 

And blinkit by their sicht. 

•* Gudewife," quoth John, " did ye see that moose? 

Whar sorra was the cat? " 
" A moose?" — ** Ay, a moose." — " Na, na, gudeman, 
It wasna a moose, 'twas a rs^t^" 
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** Ow, ow, gudewife, to think ye've been 
Sac lang aboot the hoose, 
An' no to ken a moose frae a rat ! 
Yon wasna a rat ! 'twas a moose." 

'* I 've seen mair mice than you, gudeman — 
An* what think ye o* that? 
Sae baud yer tongue an* say nae mair — 
I tell ye, it was a rat.*' 

** J/<?haud my tongue iox youy gudewife! 
I '11 be maister o' this hoose — 
I saw *t as plain as een could see *t, 
An' I tell ye, it was a moose !'* 

** If you 're the maister o' the hoose, 
It 's I *m the mistress o't; 
An' / ken best what 's in the hoose — 
Sae I tell ye, it was a rat." 

** Weel, weel, gudewife, gae mak' the brose, 
An' ca *t what ye please." 
So up sh** rose, and made the brose, 
While John sat toastin' his taes. 

They supit, and supit, and supit the brose. 

And aye their lips play'd smack; 
They supit, and supit, and supit the brose, 

Till their lugs began to crack. 

** Sic fules we were to fa' oot, gudewife, 
Aboot a moose** — ** A what I 
It 's a lee ye tell, an' I say again 
It wasna a moose, 'twas a rat ! ** 



** Wad ye ca' me a leear to my very face? 
My faitJj; but ye craw croos^l 
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I tell ye, Tib, I never will bear 't — 
'Twas a moose ! " " 'Twas a rat ! ** ** *Twas a moose I" 

Wi' her spoon she strack him ower the pow — 
** Ye dour auld doit, tak' that— 
Gae to your bed, ye canker'd sumph— 
*Twas a rat!'* **T\vas a moose! ' *"Twas a rat ! " 

She sent the brose caup at his heels, 

As he hirpled ben the hoose; 
Vet he shoved oot his head as he steekit the door. 

And cried, ** 'Twas a moose ! 'twas a moose! " 

But, when the carle was fast asleep. 

She paid him back for that. 
And roar'd into his sleepin' lug, 
" 'Twas a rat! 'twas a rat I 'twas a rat !'' 

The de'il be wi* me if I think 

It was a beast ava ! 
Neist momin', as she sweepit the fluir, 

She faund wee Johnnie's ba'! 

By permission of Mrs, Leighion. 



MANSIE WAUCH'S FIRST AND LAST PLAY. 

By D. M. Moir, M.D. 

MoNY a time and often had I heard of play-acting, 
and of players making themselves kings and queens, 
and saying a great many wonderful things; but I had 
never before an opportunity of making myself a witness 
to the truth of these hearsays. So Maister Glen, being 
as fu' of nonsense, and as fain to have his curiosity 
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I 

gratified, we took upon us the stout resolution to gang 
ower tbegither, he offering to treat me, and I determined 
to run the risk of Maister Wiggie our minister's rebuke, 
for the transgression, hoping it would make na lasting 
impression on his mind, being for the first and only time. 
Folks shouldna at a' times be ower scrupulous. 

After paying our money at the door, never, while I 
live and breathe, will I forget what we saw and heard 
that night; it just looks to me, by a' the world, when I 
think on't, like a fairy dream. The place was crowded 
to the e*e, Maister Glen and me having nearly got our 
ribs dung in, before we fand a seat, and them behint were 
obliged to mount the back benches to get a sight Right 
to the fore hand of us was a large green curtain, some five 
or six ells wide, a gude deal the waur of the wear, having 
seen service through two or three simmers, and just in 
the front of it were eight or ten penny candles, stuck in 
a board fastened to the ground, to let us see the players' 
feet like, when they came on the stage, and even before 
they came on the stage, for, the curtain being scrimpit in 
length, we saw legs and feet moving behind the scenes 
very neatly, while twa blind fiddlers they had brought 
with them played the bonniest ye ever heard. Odd, the 
very music was worth a sixpence of itseP. 

The place, as I said before, was choke full, just to 
excess, so that ane could scarcely breathe. Indeed I 
never saw ony pairt sae crowded, not even at a tent- 
preaching, when Mr. Roarer was giving his discourses 
on the building of Solomon's Temple. We were 
obligated to have the windows opened for a mouthful 
of fresh air, the bam being as close as a baker's oven, 
my neighbour and me fanning our red faces with our 
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hats to keep us cool; and, though all were half stewed, 
we had the worst o't, the toddy we had ta*en having 
fomented the blood of our bodies into a perfect fever. 

Just at the time that the twa blind fiddlers were 
playing the "Downfall of Paris," a hand-bell rang 
and up goes the green curtain, being hauled to the , 
ceiling, as I observed wi* the tail o* my e*e, by a birkie 
at the side, that had haud o' a rope. So, on the music 
stopping and all becoming as still as that you might have 
heard a pin fall, in comes a decent old gentleman, at his 
leisure, weel powdered, wi' an auld-fashioned coat, and 
waiscoat wi* flap pockets, brown breeches with buckles 
at the knees, and silk stockings with red gushets on a 
blue ground. I never saw a man in sic distress: he 
starapit about, and better stampit about, dadding the end 
of his staff on the ground, and imploring all the powers 
of heaven and yearth to help him to find out his run- 
awa daughter, that had decampit wi* some neer-do-well 
loon of a halfpay captain, that keppit her in his arms 
frae her bedroom window, up twa pair o* stairs. Every 
father and head of a family maun ha'e felt for a man in 
his situation, thus to be robbit of his dear bairn, and an 
only daughter too, as he tel't us ower and ower again, 
as the saut saut tears ran gushing down his withered face, 
and he aye blew his nose on his clean callendered pocket 
napkin. But, ye ken, the thing was absurd to suppose 
that we should ken ony thing about the matter, having 
never seen either him or his daughter between the een 
afore, and no kenning them by head mark; so, though 
we sympathized with him, as folks ought to do with a 
fellow-creature in affliction, we thought it best to haud 
our tongues, to see what might cast up better than he 
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expected. So out he gaed stamping at the ither side, 
determined, he said, to find them out, though he should 
follow them to the world's end, Johnny Groat's House, 
or something to that effect. 

Hardly was his back turned, and amaist before ye 
could cry Jack Robison, in comes the birkie and the 
very young leddy the auld gentleman described, arm-and- 
arm thegither, smoodging and lauching like daft. Dog 
on it, it was a shameless piece of business. As true as 
death, before all the crowd of folk, he pat his arm round 
her waist, and caad her his sweetheart, and love, and 
dearie, and darling, and everything that is sweet. If 
they had been courting in a close thegither, on a Friday 
night, they couldna ha'e said mair to ane anither, or gaen 
greater lengths. I thought sic shame to be an e'ewitness 
to sic on-goings, that I was obliged at last to haud up my 
hat afore my face and look down, though, for a' that, the 
young lad, to be sic a blackguard as his conduct showed, 
was weel enough faured and had a guid coat on his back, 
wi* double-gilt buttons, and fashionable lapells, to say 
little o' a very weel-made pair o' buckskins, a little the 
waur o' the wear to be sure, but which, if they had been 
cleaned, would ha'e looked amaist as good as new. How 
they had come we never could learn, as we neither saw 
chaise nor gig; but, from his having spurs on his boots, it 
is mair than likely that they had alighted at the back door 
of the bam frae a horse, she riding on a pad behint him, 
maybe with her hand round his waist. 

The faither lookit to be a rich auld bool, baith from 
his manner of speaking and the rewards he seemed to 
offer for the apprehension of his daughter; but, to be 
sure, when so many of us were present that had an equal 
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right to the spulzie, it wadna be a great deal a thousand 
pounds when divided, still it was worth the looking after; 
so we just bidit a wee. 

Things were brought to a bearing, whosoever, sooner 
than either themsel's, I daur say, or onybody else present 
seemed to ha*e the least glimpse of; for, just in the middle 
of their fine going-on, the sound of a coming fit was 
heard, and the lassie taking guilt to her, cried out, — 
" Hide me, hide me, for the sake of gudeness, for yonder 
comes my auld faither!" 

Nae sooner said than done. In he st3ppit her into a 
closet; and, after shutting the door on her, he sat down 
upon a chair, pretending to be asleep in a moment. The 
auld faither came bouncing in, and seeing the fellow as 
sound as a tap, he ran forrit, and gaed him sich a shake, 
as if he wad ha'e shooken him a' sundry, which sune 
made him open his een as fast as he had steekit them. 
After blackguarding the chield at no allowance, cursing 
him up hill and down dale, and caaing him every name 
but a gentleman, he haddit his staff ower his crown, and 
gripping him by the cuff o' the neck, askit him what he 
had made o' his daughter. Never since I was bom did 
I ever see sich brazen-faced impudence ! The rascal had 
the brass to say at ance, that he hadna seen word or 
wittens o' his daughter for a month, though mair than a 
hundred folk sitting in his company had seen him dauting 
her with his arm round her jimpy waist, not five minutes 
before. As a man, as a father, as an elder of our kirk, my 
corruption was raised, for I aye hated leeing, as a puir 
cowardly sin, and an inbreak on the ten commandments: 
and I fand my neebour, Mr. Glen, fidgetting on the seat 
as weel as me; so I thocht, that whaever spoke first wad 
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ha*e the best right to be entitled to the reward ; where- 
upon, just as he was in the act of rising up, I took the 
word out of his mouth, saying, — "Dinna believe him, 
auld gentleman, dinna believe him, friend; he's telling 
a parcel of lees. Never saw her for a month ! It *s no 
worth arguing, or caaing witnesses; just open that press 
door, and ye '11 see whether I 'm speaking truth or no." 

The auld man stared, and lookit dumb-foundered; 
and the young man, instead of rinning forrit wi' his 
double neives to strike me, the only thing I was feared 
for, began a laughing, as if I had dune him a gude turn- 
But never since I had a being did I ever witness an 
uproar and noise as immediately took place. The haill 
house was sae glad that the scoundrel had been exposed* 
that they set up siccan a roar o* lauchter, and thumpit 
away at siccan a rate at the' boards wi' their feet, that at 
lang and last, wi' pushing, and fidgetting, and hadding 
their sides, down fell the place they ca' the gallery, a' the 
folk in 't being hurled tapsy-turvy, head foremost amang 
the saw-dust on the floor below; their guffawing sune 
being turned to howling, ilka ane crying louder than 
anither at the tap o' their voices, — "Murder! murder! 
haud off me; murder! my ribs are in; murder! I'm 
killed — I'm speechless!" and ither lamentations to that 
efi'ect; so that a rush to the d«or took place, in which 
everything was overturned — the door-keeper being wheeled 
away like wildfire — the firms strampit to pieces — the 
lights knockit out — and the twa blind fiddlers dung 
head foremost ower the stage, the bass fiddle cracking 
like thunder at every bruise. Siccan tearing, and sweat- 
ing, and tumbling, and squeeling, was never witnessed in 
the memory of man, sin' the building of Babel; legs 
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being likely to be broken, sides staved in, een knocked 
out, and lives lost; there being only ae door, and that a 
sma' ane : so that when we had been carried off our feet 
that length, my wind was fairly gane, and a sick dwam 
cam' ower me, lights of a' manner of colours, red, blue, 
green, and orange dancing before me, that entirely de- 
prived me o* common sense, till, on opening my een in the 
dark, I fand mysel' leaning wi' my braid side against the 
wa* on the opposite side of the close. It was some time 
before I mindit what had happened; so, dreading scaith, 
I fand first the ae arm, and then the ither, to see if they 
were broken — syne my head — and syne baith o' my legs; 
but a', as weel as I could discover, was skinhale and scart 
free. On perceiving which, my joy was without bounds, 
having a great notion that I had been killed on the spot. 
So I reached round my hand, very thankfully, to tak' out 
my pocket-napkin, to gi'e my brow a wipe, when lo, and 
behold, the tail of my Sunday's coat was fairly aff and 
away, dockit by the haunch buttons ! 



THE MITHERLESS BAIRN. 

By William Thom. 

When a' ither baimies are hush'd to their hame, 
By aunty, or cousin, or frecky grand-dame, 
Wha stands last an' lanely, an* sairly forfaim? 
'Tis the puir dowie laddie — the mitherless bairn! 

The mitherless baimie creeps to his lane bed, 
Nane covers his cauld back, or haps his bare head ; 
His wee hackit heelies are hard as the aim, 
An* lithless the lair o' the mitherless bairn I 
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Aneath his cauld brow, siccan dreams hover there, 
O' hands that wont kindly to kaim his dark hair ! 
But momin* brings clutches, a' reckless an' stem, 
That lo'e na the locks o' the mitherless bairn ! 

The sister wha sang o'er his saftly rock'd bed, 
Now rests in the mools where their mammie is laid ; 
While the father toils sair, his wee bannock to earn, 
An' kens na the wrangs o' his mitherless bairn. 

Her spirit that pass'd in yon hour of his birth 
Still watches his lone lorn wand'rings on earth, 
Recording in heaven the blessings they earn, 
Wha couthilie deal wi' the mitherless bairn ! 

Oh ! speak him na harshly — ^he trembles the while. 
He bends to your bidding, and blesses your smile : — 
In their dark hour o' anguish, the heartless shall learn, 
That God deals the blow for the mitherless bairn! 



THE LYART AN' LEAL. 

By John Crawford. 

* GuDEMAN," quo' the wifie, " the cauld sough blaws eerie, 
Gae steek ye the winnock, for danger I dree ; 
The bluidhounds o' Clavers, forebodin* an' dreary, 
I 've heard on the blast ower the snaw-covered lea — 
A stranger I 've seen through the dusk o' the gloamin', 
Uncovert I saw the auld wanderer kneel ; 
My heart fiU'd, as waefu' I heard him bemoanin' 
The cauld thrawart fate o' the lyart an* leal." 

The bleeze frae the ingle rose sparklin' an' canti^ 
The clean aiken buffet was set on the floor ; 
She thoughtna her ark o' the needfu' was scanty, 
But sigh'd for the wanderer she saw on the moor* 
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** Ah! wae for the land whar the cauld cliffs maun shelter 
The warm heart that wishes our puir kintra weel : 
In thy bluid, bonny Scotland, the tyrant maun welter. 
The faggot maun bleeze roun* the lyart and leal." 

The tear ower her cheek row'd — the aumry stood open- 
She laid out her sma* store wi' sorrowfu* heart — 
The gudeman a grace ower the mercies had spoken, 
Whan a tirl at the door made the kin' wifie start. 
** I 'm weary," a voice cried, ** I 'm hameless and harmless, 
The cauld wintry blast, oh! how keenly I feel — 
I 'm guiltless, I 'm guileless, I 'm friendless, an* baimless, 
Nae bluid's on my hands," quo* the lyart an' leal. 



it 



Ye 're welcome, auld carle, come ben to the ingle. 
For snell has the blast been, an' cauld ye maun be ; 
In the snaw-drift sae helpless ye gar'd my heart dinnel — ■ 
Ye 'II share our puir comforts, tho' scanty they be, 
A warm sowp I 've made you, expectin* your comin*, 
Like you, for the waes o' puir Scotland we feel ; 
But death soon will end a' our wailin' an' moanin', 
An' youth come again to the lyart and leal." 

She dichted a seat for the way-wearit stranger, 
An' smilin' he sat himsel' down by the hearth — 
** The Man wha our sins bore was laid in a manger, 
Nae prelate proclaim'd the mild innocent's birth." 
Thus spak' the auld wanderer, his een glist'n*t wildly, 
A sigh then escap'd for the cause he lo'ed weel ; 
The wifie drew closer, and spak' to him mildly, 
13ut breathless an' cauld was the lyart an' leal. 

From ** IVhistle Binkie^^^ by permission of the Publisher, 
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BY THE ALMA: AFTER THE BATTLE. 

By John Dawson. 

Vou have found me out at last, Will; sit down beside me here, 
It is not quite so hard to die when one we love is near. 
Vou and I have known each other since we ran about the glen, 
When as boys we played at soldiers, and wished that we were men. 

But hark! I hear the roll of dnims; and at the stirring sound 
The Angel of the Battle throws his dusky wings around. 
I must tell you of the battle ! though my breath is failing fast, 
For within my dying spirit sweeps the rousing battle blast. 

Well, we scrambled through the vineyaixls, and we swam across the 

stream, 
Above, from out the batteries' smoke, we saw the lightnings gleam. 
A few fell by the river, but we reached the further banks; 
And there we halted for a space, to form our broken ranks. 
Sir Colin passed along our line — our grand old Highland chief; 
lie spoke — his words were few and stern, all soldier-like and brief: — 
** Now, kilties, make me proud of this, my Highland-plumed 

Brigade; 
We are going into battle, but let no one be afraid. 
Don't stay to tend the wounded: if any man shall shirk, 
I Ml have his vile name placarded upon his parish kirk." * 
*' His parish kirk!" — at these two words the grim heights passed 

away, 
And there in all its quiet peace our little village lay. 
There was the well-known street, and there the kirk upon the hill, 
W'ith the lowly graves of the loved and lost around it calm and still. 

* " No soldier must go carrying off wounded men. If any soldier does such a 
thmg, his name shall be stuck up in his parish church. Now, men, the army will 
watch us; make me proud of the Highland Brigade."— Sir Colin CampbeU's 
Address to his Soldiers. — Kinglake's History of the Crimeat vol. ii,, p. 450 -^ 
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That sight we ne*er may see again ! There rose a smothered sob, 
Along the line there seemed to pass a deep and passionate 

throb 
Of eager yearning for the strife; each heart was all aflame 
With courage high, to fight or die, for the dear land at ** hame." 

We moved a little forward, then again against our will 
We had to halt; and all this while the Russians on the hill 
For us had true and deadly aim; each volley left its track; 
And one, faint-hearted, shouted that we might or must fall back. 
Sir Colin heard the coward cry, and quick and fiery-souled. 
His pride flamed into fury; his voice like thunder rolled. 
As to the cry he answer sent — a loud and thundering " No! 
Better that every man should be upon the dust laid low 
Than that they now should turn their backs to the proud exulting 
foe!" 

Still for a space we halted, still about the bullets flew. 
And ever as the moments fled our wild impatience grew. 

At last the word was spoken, the long looked- for signal made, 
** Forward, Forty-second!" was all Sir Colin said. 
While the visage of the veteran wore that strange and living light 
Which bespeaks the soldier's rapture at the coming of the fight. 

As a steed bounds with his rider when at last he has got rein; 
As a stemmed-up river rushes when it bursts toward the main; 
As flies the unleashed hound, or as escapes a caged bird, — 
So " the Forty-second" bounded when it heard its leader's word. 

Oh, Will, it is a splendid sight, a plumed and plaided host! 
'Tis beautiful at home in peace; but its grandeur shines the most 
When, as then, in all the glory of its martial ardour dressed. 
All swift and silent at the foe ** the Forty-second" pressed. 

Our chieftain half-restrained us, our headlong valour stayed. 
Till we march'd as firmly as we 'd march at home when on parad^i 
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On in a grand unbending line the plumes and tartan swept; 
The bullets fell like hail but still our stately step we kept; 
There, where we felt the fiery breath o* the red-lipped Russian gun, 
The deep tramp of a thousand men was as the tramp of one. 

Before us Ioom*d the foemen mass'd in columns dense and deep: 
In thin and slender British line we climbed that deadly steep 
As if it were some Highland hill our kilted lads upsprung, 
While Victory like an eagle poised between the armies hung. 
But Victory favoured not the dense battalions of the Russ, 
For soon we saw her*gracious wings would rest that day with us, 
Before our fire the columns dense began to thin and sway 
Till with a groan, a wailing moan, they scattered in dismay.* 
Then we watched our brave Sir Colin, and we saw a signal given, 
And from all along our slender line a shout went up to heaven — 
That shout which comes from free-bom breasts which foemen dread lo 

hear, 
And the Russian eagles vanished at a genuine British cheer. 



Ah, war! it is a glorious thing! but a deadly thing as well! 
One face it wears is bright as heaven, and one is dark as hell. 
Deep wailing from full many a home of Russian, Frank, and Turk, 
And in England many tears shall be the fruit of this day's work. 

Ah, me ! my pulse beats faintly — quicker, quicker comes my breath. 
And chill and damp my forehead feels — damp with the dews of 

death ; 
Draw closer to my side, dear Will, and bend thine ear this way, 
While I send by thee my last farewell to dear ones far away. 

My father ! — when you tell him that I lie by Alma's steep. 

His brow may be a shade more sad — I know he will not weep, 

Unlike his son, my sire is cast in nature's sterner mould, 

I often fear'd he thought me weak, — I sometimes thought him cold. 

* ** Then again was heard the sorrowful wail that bursts from the hearts of the 
brave Russian infantry when they hav? tp siiiTer dQfeat."— Kin^lake's Cruwa^ 
V4>J, ii., p. 492, 
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Vet I admire my noble sire, he is so true, though stem; 

And if indeed, he thought me weak, he yet may live to learn 

That the heart that kindles warm and bright by the fireside's kindly 

glow, 
May stand like a wall of adamant in presence of the foe. 
So, when you tell him that I lie here by the Alma's side, 
Tell him I like a soldier fought, und like a soldier died. 
Tell him — 'twill give his manly heart a strange and stem delight — 
'J'hat I was first across the stream, and foremost in the fight — 
That, though my mortal wound I got, so early in the day, 
I stemm'd it up and would not yield, but stmggled through the fray. 

My mother! — would that I could bear her sorrow and shaip pain. 
She *11 dream at night that in the fight she sees her soldier slain. 
She '11 wake ere mom with heavy heart her sorrow to renew — 
Suppress'd by day, her tears shall fall at evening like the dew. 
But tell her to control her grief, to wipe away her tears, 
AVhen the joy-bells ring for victory, and the air is rent with cheei-s — 
When Old Scotland, 'mid her mouming for the wounded and the 

dead. 
With calm and grand, yet tearful eyes, in pride uplifts her head, 
That the Lion in her son's red blood yet swift to battle leapt, 
And that through the long and peaceful years he was not dead, but 

slept — 
That still above her bannered host goes Victory like a star, 
And, as England 's first in peaceful arts, she still is first in war. 
\Vhen the cities are ablaze with joy, and pride fills eveiy breast, 
Tell mother dear to raise her cheer — ^be joyous as the rest. 
She has a right to cheer with might for England's victory won, 
For she will then have paid for it the life-blood of her son. 

And all my friends and comrades — some I know will weep my fall- 
Tell them I ne'er forgot them — give my kindest love to all. 
But deeper grows the twilight, slowly sinks the dying day. 
I think I now have almost done. Farewell, dear Will; — but stay, 
There is a maid — ^nay, not a maid, for she is now a wife — 
Whom I have told you that I loved — ^loved better than my life. 
Her heart she said she gave me, but her hand she gave another; 
I ran away, I could not stay — my rival was my brother. 
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Love gifts had passed between us : when I found she proved untrae 

I tore her image from my heart, her gifts I from me threw. 

Her image ! nay, it lingers in a comer of my heart. 

Her gifts ! — there was a little one with which I could not part — 

It was the first she gave me — a handkerchief, all hemm'd 

With her own hand. This deadly day my life-blood it has stemm'd. 

When, all blushing like incarnate Truth, she gave it me, I swore 

.That ere it and I were sunder'd 'twould be stainM with my heart's 

gore: 

So give her this, just as it is, like her 't has changed its hue 

Lut it will tell the faithless one that I was ever true. 

Nay, give me back the ghastly gift; it has too much a taint 

Of vengeance : at the sight of blood her little soul would faint. 

And vengeance ill becometh one who hath short time to live; 

So tell her, though I ne'er forgot, I freely can forgive. 

. ' • • • • • 

There, Will ! with all things under heaven I now am almost done; 

The silver cord is almost snapp'd, life's sands are all but run. 

Sing to me ** Auld Lang Syne," and then repeat that sweet old Psalm 

You and I once learned together in the Sabbath evening's calm. 

Copyright, 

ENGLAND versus SCOTLAND: 

A Night at Kirsty Campbell's.* 
By Alexander Macdonald. 

" Does anybody," said the Moderator, " know where 
the beadle isf* 

" Ou ay,'* replied some one, " he *s ower wi' the ruling 
elder, Mr. Quaighhorn, ha'eing tvva-three gills at Kirsty 
Campbell's." 

Kirsty's " public" was only a stone's throw from the 

* From Clerical Imrigue and Cotmierplol: Cameron & Ferguson, 
Glasgow and London. 

o 
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kirk, and the beadle, Donald M'Wheesht^ was accord- 
ingly sent for, as the Moderator intimated that the 
proceedings must be stopped until there was some one 
in attendance to see that order was kept. 

Donald was uncommonly fond of a "tram" at all 
times— never so much so, however, as when he succeeded 
in getting it " frae a freen," and he was now in that state 
which is sufficiently understood by the comparatively 
mild expression, " powerfully refreshed." Like a good 
many people in that happy condition, he fancied that 
nobody could for a moment imagine that he was not 
perfectly fit for business; but he unfortunately lost his 
balance in trying to be too nonchalant^ by mshing to insert 
his snuff-spoon into his mull to take a more deliberate 
pinch, when he might have successfully accomplished that 
delicate operation by the use of his finger and thumb. 

"Where have you been?" sternly demanded the 
Moderator, rising from his seat and fixing M*Wheesht, 
as his snuff-spoon every now and then missed the mouth 
of the crooked mull, much as provoking watch keys will 
persist in dodging holes in the hands of some individuals 
at that indefinite hour when it is said to be all one after 
twelve. 

" Where have you been]" again exclaimed the Moder- 
ator. 

" Oot bye," answered Donald. 

" Were you drinking in Kirsty Campbeirs, sir?" 

" Maybe ay and maybe no," complacently replied the 
beadle; and looking round the church with a drunken 
leer, he slowly ejaculated, — 

" Ye Ve been gey an' aften there yersel' !" 

" Take th^ fellow out, he 's a drunkard and liar I" ev 
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claimed the Moderator, reddening like a turkey-cock; 
and sitting down, he was obliged to say, — 

" We must do without him. Go mi, Mr. Garrempey." 

Donald gave a hiccupy laugh, and staggered out of the 
church, to rejoin his friends at Kirsty's. 

Garrempey, on getting out of the close and fetid 
atmosphere of the church, was strongly tempted to 
adjourn to Kirsty Campbell's " public," if he could only 
fall in with some congenial soul, to keep him companyi 
for, with all his failings, he never drank alone. As luck 
would have it, his wandering eye lighted upon the slim 
and elegant figure of Mr. Charles Edward Puff, who was 
generally supposed to be the Paris correspondent of the 
London Daily Flabhergaster, 

Charley had made rapid progress in his Scottish 
education. He had become quite as good a judge — and 
quite as efficient a drinker of the* various Scotch whiskies 
as the redoubtable Huistan himself, a feat which it had 
been the height of his ambition to accompHsh; for it 
seems to be part of the instinct of an Englishman — 
particularly of a Cockney — to stop short at nothing to 
equal a Scotsman; if possible, to beat him in his own 
country, whether, by so doing, he makes himself ridiculous 
or not. 

Charley, besides, had fairly won the admiration of 
Huistan, not merely by his prowess as a drinker, but by 
having actually got the better of that astute individual in 
a desperate dispute with regard to the purity of his own 
Gaelic. 

"Let's go," he said, "and see how Kirsty's getting 
on. A tumbler of that cool water * frae the wall,' with £^ 
cinder in it, would go down amazingly just now/* 
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" Agreed. I feel almost inclined to make a night of 
it here, instead of going all the way to Porterbier. I 'm 



quite fagged and worp out." 
" I *m your man, tnen ; co 



come ! cheer up, Gabby, you '11 
beat these fellows yet, if there's law or common sense 
left in broad Scotland." 

Garrempey shook his head, as they entered Kirsty's 
sanded parlour. " You don't know the outs and ins of 
an ecclesiastical case so well as I do, Charley, or you 
would know that it 's a mere toss up in the Assembly." 

" Well, we aren't much better off at home, although 
certainly we haven't this precise way of doing things. 
Don't let the thoughts of it spoil your appetite, however," 
continued the lively Englishman, as they sat down to 
the tempting black-faced mutton chops which Charley 
had ordered to be ready at a previous visit to the 
"public." 

" Hallo ! here 's our friend Huistan," he exclaimed, in 
the same cheery mood. ** Come in, my worthy son of 
Fingal, chief of lifters, we 're going to have a chop, and 
make a night of it under the shade of the Auld Kirk ! 
What do you say to that Hugh?" — giving him a hearty 
thump upon his broad back. 

" A' richt, Chairley, but ye'll maybe ken the auld freat, 
* The nearer the kirk, the farther frae grace.' " 

" Can't be much nearer the last article, Hugh, than we 
are now," said Charley, at once beginning with **For 
what we are going to receive," — 

" Man, ye're an awfu' heathan, Chairley!" said Huistan, 
when he had finished, with a look, as to which it would 
be difficult to say whether it was more indicative of the 
chuckle or the frown. 
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"You English care nae mair for spiritu" — • 

" Don*t say that, now, Hugh. Just ask my purse or 
the stocking in which you keep your bank account. 
Either of them will tell you that I Ve invested pretty ex- 
tensively in the spirit trade." 

"Hear till him noo!" said Huistan, fairly in for a 
hearty laugh. 

"Come along, Gabby! mix up,*' called out Charley, 
after the cloth had been removed and the "ammunition" 
had been brought in. " Huistan 's just clearing his 
tunnel for the usual overture, * Ta praise o* Whuskey.'" 

"TA PRAISE O' WHUSKEY." 
Air — Neil Gow^s Farewell to IVkiske)', 

Ta praise o' whuskey she wiU kive, 
An' A\ ish ta glaiss aye in her neive, 
She disna' socht that she could live, 
Wisoot a wee drap whuskey, O ! 

For whuskey is ta sing ma laad, 
Tae cheer her heart whane'er she *s saad. 
An* trive bad sochts awa like mad, 
Pheugh! tere 's naething like goot whuskey, 01 

O ! whuskey 's goot, an whuskey 's gi"an*, 
Ta pestest pheesic efer fan', 
She wishes ^he had in her han*, 
A great pig shar o' whuskey, O ! 

Ta leddies tey will glower an' blink, 
Whane'er teyll saw't a man in trink, 
Put by themsel' tey'll nefer wink, 
At four pig trams o' whuskey, O ! 
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Garrempey began at last to wake up, and song snd 
toast and brimming glass succeeded each other, as onl^ 
these highly disciplined bacchanalians could make them 
do. By a curious psychological phenomenon, which can 
never probably be satisfactorily accounted for, everything 
seemed to go on smoothly, during these jolly nodes, until 
the mixing of the fifth tumbler, but the moment Charley 
felt a devilish inclination to pitch into the Scotch, that 
moment he knew that he was drinking genuine Ardbeg, 
and that he was, to a certainty, beginning his fifth 
tumbler. 

"Yes," he said, with an unmistakable sneer, after 
having been engaged for some minutes in looking intently 
into his tumbler. 

"Yes, you're a peculiar people, you Scotch — you are 
— Hang me ! if it 's possible to live with you anywhere in 
comfort ! You must quarrel with somebody rather than 
be idle. Your cursed industry must find employment, 
even in pulling to pieces the Auld Kirk itself" 

" Ye sud ha'e sed, at the door o' ma whuskey shop at 
ance, Maister Chairles, for I ken brawly that *s what ye *re 
meanin'," exclaimed Huistan, whose dirse was beginning 
to rise. 

"Dear me! Mr. M'Huistan," replied Charley, also 
standing upon his dignity, and putting off reluctantly a 
malicious inclination to make matters worse. 

'* Dear me, what *s your dander up for now?" 

" It *s too grave a maitter," said Huistan, unwittingly 
perpetrating a pun, " to be treated in that way." 

" Well, well, Mr. M'Huistan, if we Ve been ill-treating 
any subject, we have been maltreating ourselves at the 
same time. Let it be like tales that ne'er were told. 
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Here's tae a' honest Scotchmen.'" He emphasied 
" honest." 

" Meanin' oor absent freens, I reckon," said Huistan, 
now fairly roused. " I ken your meanin' be yer mumpin'. 
I '11 no drink 't." 

" Well, then, you may be " 

"No, I '11 no be " 

" What the deuce is all this about?" suddenly exclaimed 
Garrempey, who had been roused from his slumber by 
the noisy voices of his excited companions. 

" Aboot?" said Huistan; " ye may weel ask that. It's 
Maister Chairles there, takin' advantage o' me because 
ye 're asleep, an' abuisin' oor country, as he kent weel 
that I wasna' sae able as ye are tae tackle him." 

" Oh ! indeed," said Garrempey, "at his old tricks again 1 
What 's the grievance now] Is it the lion and the unicorn 
again, or the Wallace monument, or have they given any 
other government appointment to a Scotchman ]" 

"Ou, he's jist been saying, wi' ane o' thae infernal 
sneers o' his, that we 're a pecooliar people, an has been 
likening us tae Kilkenny cats, and Gude kens what." 

"Well, if we're a peculiar people, I suppose you'll 
admit, Charley, that we're also zealous of good works'?" 
said Garrempey, in his usual quiet way. 

"I don't deny your zeal, you have taken sufficient 
pains to let the world know all about it, and to flaunt 
before us, what you call the perfervidum ingenium 
Scoiorum; but I say again, you're prudish, narrow- 
minded, clannish, and given over to the most zealous 
cultivation of trifles." 

" Oh, ho!" said Garrempey, scenting like the war horse 
the battlC; but not from afar. ^ 
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" What precise charge do you make against us now, 
Mr. Puflf?" 

" Why, there 's that absurd movement the other day, of 
your restless professor of Greek in Edinburgh — Blackie, 
and some of his congeners, heralded by a petition to the 
Queen, to compel us in England to call everything 
British instead of English — British press, British army, 
British Parliament There'll be nothing left of old 
England at all, if these fellows have their way of it The 
roast beef of old England must become the roast beef of 
old Britain. We shall have to get new editions of all our 
standard works, expunging every allusion to England. 
'Let's see how it would go. We'll take * Ye Mariners of 
England.'" 

" Campbell," growled forth Garrempe'y. 

'* Yes, Campbell," regrowled Charley. "What of that]" 

" Old England," cynically, replied Garrempey. 

" Old dot — " — ^but Charley checked himself, and began 
to sing with a ludicrously correct imitation of the mode 
in which Huistan would certainly have sung that song — 

** Ye ma-a-rinars of Bree-ee-tan." 

" Tarn it! Maister Chairles, are ye mockin' mel" 
" Not at all, Mr. M 'Huistan. I 'm merely trying to 
see how the song would answer to the new regulations 
proposed by Professor Blackie. We would require, I 'm 
afraid, to ask that highly respectable and restless professor 
to remodel our prosody for us, which, of course, he would 
be very willing to do. I've no doubt he would also 
propose that we should read English with a strong Cale- 
donian accent, just as he is now making his unfortunate 
students do with Homer, by getting them to read the 
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immortal lines of the great bard, as if he had spoken 
a bastard dialect of Byzantine Greek, instead of Ionian." 

(They were now at their seventh tumbler.) 

" It 's a great pity, Mr. Garrempey, " said Charley, 
" that Sydney Smith hadn't been a Scotchman. In that 
case he would certainly have got an appointment." 

^^ In fariibus infidelium^ I dare say." 

**No, sir; in the parts which have been assigned to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury." 

" Indeed. You don't happen to be aware, Mr. Puff, 
do you, of the precise reason which induced Mr. Disraeli 
to make that appointment?" 

" Because Dr. Tait was a Scotchman, of course.*' 

" Don't you believe it, sir. Mr. Disraeli has no love for 
the Scotch, for two reasons : first, because he can't hum- 
bug them as he can the Buckinghamshire farmers and the 
old nobility, and — " 

** I dare say not. One Jew doesn't generally try it on 
with another." 

"Thank you; we shall let that pass just now. The 
second is, that the Scotch have done more harm to the 
Conservative cause than either your countrymen or the 
Irish. Knowing — for what is it that Disraeli doesn't 
know? — that the old stock of grievances and invective 
was about worn out, he resolved to play a bold card — as 
he generally does — to cap the list, in fact, by giving the 
Archbishop's hat to Dr. Tait." 

"Very unfair to Mr. Disraeli, sir. I have no doubt 
his real motive was, that as the Church of England pos- 
sesses a somewhat exuberant udder, and more than one 
teat, it would only be an act of charity to let one of 
them be sucked by a Scotchman." 
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" Weel, I declare ! Mr. Garrempey," said Huistan, who 
had nearly lost his breath, " that coo*s the gowan 1 I 
doot he *s got us noo." 

" Let us be thankful, Huistan, he didn't say that the 
Scotchman, having got hold of one teat, would be certain 
to have the udder too." 

" Well, if I didn't say it, I at least thought it If things 
are to be called English, why, they wi// be called English, 
in spite of all you can do or say to the contrary. Just as 
surely as the English will eat up your Gaelic — ^" 

"Got! I railly believe they wud eat up onything; put 
Got forbid !" said Huistan, with pious horror " that they 
sud devoor the Gaalic — that wud be maist onnaitral, an* 
in fac* onreesonable." 

"And highly indigestible, too," said Charley, fairly, 
forced into good humour by the seriousness which his 
last speech had produced in' Huistan* s face, but particu- 
larly as the eighth tumbler had now come into play, 
which, failing the seventh, usually put matters all straight. 



SANDY MTEEVISH versus JOHN BULL: 
A Few Words About the Union.* 

By Alexander Macdonald. 

** Well, you must admit, Charley," said Garrempey, "that 
it's most unfair of you to break the faith of Treaties?" 

" Bah ! Treaties are like pie crust, made to be broken. 
You can't legislate for posterity, except for the one or 
two generations you can yourself hold in leading strings. 

♦ From Clerical Intrigue and Counterplot: Caxneroii & Feipisoni 
Glasgow and London, 
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You can't mortgage, by Treaties, the wills and dispositions 
of the millions that are to be bom some two or three 
hundred years hence." 

" No; but you can set them a good example." 
^* We set them the best example we can. We give fair 
play to the course of events. We neither force on, nor 
retard the progress of ideas, nor attempt to lead the 
fashions of speech any more than those of dress. If it 
was part of a Treaty of Union, made a hundred and fifty 
years ago, that a cap was to be eternally called a mutch^ 
for the gratification of the Scotch, do you suppose we 
could prevent the ladies now-a-days from calling it a 
bonnet if they chose % " 

" Then you admit that you have broken the Treaty of 
Union?" 

" I admit nothing without proof and argument. You 

have not satisfied me that you are right in your contention." 

"Well, then," said Garrempey, having seen that his 

tumbler was well and duly replenished, " once for all, let 

me state the case for the Plaintiff." 

" Go it, Gabby ! Huistan, call the case Sandy 
MTeevish versus John Bull." 

**A' richt Chairley. O, yes! O, yes! an' anither O, 
yes ! That 's three ca's." 

" Now Gabby, since Huistan has called the roll, open 
your ports for action, but avoid personalities." 

" No fear, Charley; I mean to fight hard, but I '11 fight 
fair. Now, how stands the easel You will, of course, 
admit the patent fact, that rather better than one hundred 
and fifty years ago, John Bull and Sandy M'Teevish con- 
sidered it to be for their mutual advantage to enter into 
a Treaty of Union 1" ^ 
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"Did they, raillyf* earnestly inquired Huistan, whose 
intellect was not exactly in its sharpest state just at that 
particular stage of the evening. 

^^Heus tu! vion enfant^ taisez vous, and let Gabby go 
on," said Charley, now in what Garrempey called his 
daftest mood. 

" What's that ye 're sayin*, Chairley, aboot teazin'? I 
dinna' onderstaun' yer* Greek an' Laitin." 

"A Treaty of Union," solemnly continued Garrempey, 
" in other words, a contract of copartnery, by which they 
settled their mutual interests. It was expressly cove- 
nanted that the firm thereby constituted, was to be 
known to all whom it might concern, as the firm of Bull 
AND M*Teevish. Under this nomen socii the company 
carried on its business, and has prospered. M'Teevish 
/ias contributed, in proportion to his interest, as much, if 
not more capital than Bull, and bears, at least, a propor- 
tional share of the working expenses." 

** I deny that, Gabby." 

" Wheesht noo, Chairley ! ye ken ye stoppit me," inter- 
posed Huistan. 

" His sons," continued Garrempey, with some emotion, 
" have shed their best blood fully and freely upon many 
a hard-fouglit field, and under many a burning sun, for 
the protection and profit of the old concern." 

Here Huistan became visibly affected, and Charley was 
seen to wink twice. 

" And," continued Garrempey, not unobservant of the 
impression which he had just made, " to a very consider- 
able extent they have allowed the sons of John to enjoy 
the congenial indulgence of sitting at home at ease." 

" Hold hard, Gabby. I can't admit—-" 
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" Is he bringin't hame tae the faimily, Chairley?'* 

"Peace, Hugh! Go on, Gabby. I promise I won't 
stop you again." 

" They have done," resumed the speaker, " very much 
to give stability, as colonists, to the possessions of the firm 
in foreign parts, and, in fact, they are remarkable for 
being no where so much at home as when they are 
abroad." 

"*0r in England," added Charley, mechanically, and 
evidently forgetful of his promise. 

" But in recent times," continued Garrempey, " John 
seems to take it for granted that, because he is senior 
partner and cashier, and encases himself in breeches 
somewhat wider round the abdomen than those of his 
partner, he can, with propriety, ignore his existence. He 
thinks it is more convenient, and probably more euphoni- 
ous, to call the offices of the company, Bull's chambers, and 
the vessels, Bull's ships, but I think it is not generous nor 
fair of John to feel ashamed of the partner who has 
worked with him so long, and attempt to avoid per- 
formance of his social duties, by trite jokes and flimsy 
arguments.'* 

"Well, Gabby, you have stated the case for the Plaintiff 
<no that bad,' to repeat the whisper which I couldn't 
help hearing, of your able junior; but without entering 
at present into the case for the defence, permit me 
just to ask you this. You say that the term 'English' 
is wrong, and that it should be * British.' What, then, 
are we to do with the Irish?" 

" The Eerishi" said Huistan. " Ye needna' be muckle 
fashed wi' them, Chairley, for I 'm sure ye telt me mony 
a lime, that the only wey tae deal wi' them, was jist tae 
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gie Heehemia, as ye ca'd her, a bit dook in the 
Atlantick." 

" That was to get quit of the Fenians, Hugh." 

" Ou ay," said HuiStan, " I see." 

"You know, Gabby," continued Charley, "that the 
three kingdoms are called the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. According to your theory, if we are 
to call everything British, we will, of course, exclude 
Ireland altogether, and you may depend upon it, tfiat if 
we did so, we should have another question as difficult 
as that of the Irish Church. That would never do. 
What would the o'donoghue say to it?" 

" May I answer that question, more Scotorum, by putting 
another?" 

" More Scoiorum, Gabby, I don't know whether you are 
better at putting questions or begging them, but you can 
take the matter to avizandum, as your judges say, when 
they have already made up their minds what their judg- 
ment is to be. Proceed." 

"You are doubtless aware," resumed Garrempey, "that 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand are British pos- 
sessions, in the precise sense in which West India plan- 
tations may be the property of Smith and Jones. They 
are held for behoof of the firm. Scotland, with regard to 
England, is in the position of one qui rem alique?n cum 
alio possidet, and although these Colonies are part of the 
property of the State, they are not the State itself, any 
more than the joint possession of a coflfee plantation 
would make it the firm of Smith and Jones. I don't 
suppose the eminent Smith would experience any diffi- 
culty in doing the right thing, by calling his firm by its 
proper name, because Uie company owned large pos- 
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sessions in Jamaica. Such an emharras de rickesses 
would not turn his practical head ; but if he were a fiinny 
man, like Bull, he might probably try to laugh his partner 
into sinking his nonien socii, by comic allusions to the 
quality of leeks, and facetious doubts as to the existence 
of Caractacus, and the genealogy of Cadwallader." 

"Anything else, Gabby?" asked Charley, with a 
peculiarity of utterance, and with a look which betrayed 
the fact that he had been paying more attention to some 
other matter than to Garrempey's discourse. That 
gentleman was, however, so much absorbed in his argu- 
ment, the thread of which he never for a moment lost, 
that he did not notice that he was two tumblers behind 
his two cronies; for, although Huistan had religiously 
filled his glass each time he and Charley helped them- 
selves, and poured it into his tumbler, Garrempey having 
the feeling strong upon him that he was pleading a bona 
fide legal case, relied mechanically more upon his snufF 
than upon his toddy. The consequence was that at this 
particular stage of the proceedings, he had about two 
glasses and a half of whisky in his tumbler, with only as 
much water as served to melt the load of sugar which 
had been accumulated by Huistan's faithful performance 
of his duty. 

He felt somewhat nettled at the curt inquiry made by 
Charley, as to whether he had anything else to say, and 
it stopped him for a moment. It was a critical moment,' 
for he had been gathering himself up for a great effort, a 
crushing peroration which would have crowned the argu- 
ment he had been so industriously rearing in support of 
the rights of his country. Somewhat hastily and excitedly 
seizing his tumbler without suspecting that he had faliei^ 
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into arrear, he swallowed its contents almost at a gulp. 
Fatal draught I It will rob him of the triumph of which 
he was all but certain. See ! he is conscious of his error. 
He feels the subtle poison hastening to occupy his brain ! 
He knows his danger, and he makes a supreme effort — 
concentrating all the powers of his mind upon the accom- 
plishment of the momentous issue. 

With a look of dogged resolve he proceeds, — 

" Everybody knows that New England, although one 
of the States, is not the United States of America any 
more than old England is the United Kingdom. If 
nationality is to be sunk by an agglomeration of races it 
should be sunk by all. We Scotsmen," he exclaimed, look- 
ing proudly around, " are content to sink it with England, 
but not without her. With her we consent to be British, 
but with her or without her we will not be English. No 
man loves an Englishman more than I do. I believe he 
furnishes as fair a test of all that is manly and honourable 
as it is necessary to seek for, but I am not disposed to 
be called the Englishman I am not, and cease to be the 
Scotsman I am, to humour a fashion, or avert a sneer. 
Above all, I am not willing to carry about with me the 
ugly feeling of being merely the hybrid descendant of an 
inferior and conquered race!" 

" Bravo 1 Gabby — God bless you, my boy !" was all, 
alas! that Charley was able to articulate, and that by no 
means distinctly. 

"Got pless us a' three baith thegeither!" mumbled 
poor Huistan, while both Charley and he, by a miracle, 
managed to attain what the latter called their equaibili- 
arum, 

Garrempey got up at the same time. 
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But he, too, like his friends, was obliged to succumb to 
the victorious Ardbeg. The three worthies were found 
by Kirsty at a nameless hour in the morning — standing 
upright, it is true, but in a position which looked as if 
they had succeeded in improvising themselves into a 
temporary theodolite, or had accomplished the interesting 
operation of piling arms. They were Tres in tmo. The 
Treaty of Union was again complete. May it ever 
remain sol 



LOCHINVAR, 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the west ! 
Through all the wide border his steed was the best; 
And save his good broad-sword, he weapon had none, 
He rode all unaim'd, and he rode all alone I 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar! 

He staid not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stcne, 

He swam the Eske river, where ford there was none; 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar ! 

So boldly he enter'd the Netherby hall, 
'Mong bride's men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all! 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword — 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word — 

P 
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** O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war? 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?" 

** I long woo*d your daughter, my suit you denied: 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide I 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine^ 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine ! 
There be maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far. 
Who would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvarl " 

The bride kiss'd the goblet; the knight took it up, 
He quafTd off the wine, and he threw down the cup ! 
She look'd down to blush, and she look'd up to sigh. 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar, — 
" Now tread we a measure!" said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ! 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fiime, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume, 

And the bride-maidens whisper'd, " 'Twere better by far. 

To have match'd our fair cousin with young Lochinvar," 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 

When they reachM the hall door, and the charger stood near. 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 

** She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow! " quoth young Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby clan; 

Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran; 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lea, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see ! 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 
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HAIL, LAND OF MY FATHERS! 

By Professor Blackie. 

Hail, land of my fathers ! I stand on thy shore, 
'Neath the broad fronted bluffs of thy granite once more; 
Old Scotland, my mother, the rugged, the bare. 
That reared me with breath of the strong mountain air. 
No more shall I roam where soft indolence lies, 
'Neath the cloudless repose of the featureless skies. 
But where the white mist sweeps the red furrow'd scaur, 
I will fight with the storm and grow strong by the war I 

AVhat boots all the blaze of the sky and the billow. 
Where manhood must rot on inglorious pillow ? 
'Tis the blossom that blooms from the taint of the grave, 
'Tis the glitter that gildeth the bonds of the slave. 
But, Scotland, stem mother, for struggle and toil 
Thou trainest thy children on hard rocky soil; 
And thy stiff-purposed heroes go conquering forth. 
With the strength that is bred by the blasts of the north. 

Hail, Scotland, my mother ! and welcome the day 

When again I shall brush the bright dew from the brae. 

And light as a bird, give my foot to the heather. 

My hand to my staff, and my face to the weather. 

Then climb to the peak where the ptarmigan flies, 

Or stand by the linn where the salmon will rise. 

And vow never more with blind venture to roam 

From the strong land that bore me — ^my own Scottish home. 

By permission of the Author* 

THE END. 
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Op the following humorous Poems, the first was 
delivered by the Author at an English social 
gathering, in lieu of a speech, and by way of 
enhancing the general entertainment. The second 
was written with a view to the Penny Readings now 
so popular throughout the country. Both have been 
so enthusiastically received at these meetings for the 
people, wherever they have been delivered, that their 
publication in a convenient form seems a matter of 
course. The stories in both have, as paragi'aphs, 
gone the round of the newspapers. But there they 
were mere skeletons. Here they will be found in 
full organic development and dramatic vitality. 
The very general quotation of " Scotch Words " 
by both the American and the British press, 
is sufficient evidence of its quality. Of the 
" Bapteesement o' the Bairn," an admirer takes 
leave to say — what the Author himself never 
would say, nor, haply (if he could help it), 
allow here to be said — that nothing in the form of 
Scottish satirical humour more genuinely graphic 
and characteristic has appeared since the days of 
Burns. 
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They speak in riddles north beyond the Tweed, 
The plain, pure English they can deftly read ; 
Yet when without the book they come to speak, 
Their lingo seems half English and half Greek. 

Their jaws are chafta y their hands, when closed, are 

neives / 
Their bread's not cut in slices, but in shelves/ 
Their armpits are their oxters / palms are luifs / 
Their men are chields / their timid fools are cuiffs / 
Their lads are ccdlants, and their women kimniers / 
Good lasses denty queans^ and bad ones linimers. 
They thole when they endure, scart when they scratch ; 
And when they give a sample it's a swatch. 
Scolding isjlytin', and a long palaver 
Is nothing but a blether or a haver. 



SCOTCH WORDS. 

Til is room they call the hutt^ and that the hen^ 
And what they do not know they dinna ken. 
On keen cold days they say the wind blaws snelL 
And when they wipe their nose they dicht their 

hyke^ 
And they have words that Johnson could not spell, 
As nmplCm^ which means — anything you like : 
While some, though purely English, and well known, 
Have yet a Scottish meaning of their own : — 
To prxifa to plead, beat down a thing in cost ; 
To coff'^s to purchase, and a cough's a host^ 
* To (yrack is to convei^se ; the lif€8 the sky ; 
And hairna are said to greet when children cry. 
When lost, folk never ask the way they want — 
They sj^eir tlie gate; and when they yawn they gaunt. 
Beetle with thoni is clock; a flame's a lowe; 
Their straw is strae; chaff canff, and hollow howe/ 
A 2^i(^kle means a few ; muckle is big ; 
And a piece of crockery ware is called SLjyig- 

Speaking of pigs — when Lady Delacour 
Was on her celebrated Scottish tour. 
One night she made her quarters at the '* Crown," 
The head inn of a well-known county town. 
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The chambermaid, on lighting her to bed, 
Before withdrawing, curtsied low, and said — 

** This nicht is cauld, my leddy, wad ye please. 
To hao a pig i' the bed to warm your taes ? " 

** A pig in bed to tease ! What's that you say ? 
You are impertinent — away, away 1 " 

" Me impudent ! no, mem — I meant nae harm. 
But just the greybeard pig to keep ye wai*m." 

" Insolent hussy, to confront me so ! 

This very instant shall your mistress know. 

The bell — there's none, of course — go, send her here." 

" My mistress, mem, I dinna need to fear ; 
In sooth, it was hersel' that bade me s])eir. 
Nae insult, mem ; we thocht ye wad be gled. 
On this cauld nicht, to hae a pig i' the bed." 

" Stay, girl ; your words are strangely out of place, 
And yet I see no insult in your face. 
Is it a custom in your country, then. 
For ladies to have pigs in bed wi' them ? " 
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" Oh, quite a custom wi' the gentles, mem — 
Wi' gentle ladies, ay, and gentle men ; 
And, troth, if single, they wad sairly miss 
Their het pig on a cauldrif nicht like this." 

" I've seen strange countries — ^but this surely beats 
Theii* rudest makeshift for a warming-pan. 
Suppose, my girl, I should adopt your plan, 
You would not put the pig between the sheets ? " 

*' Surely, my leddy, and nae itherwhere : 

Please, mem, ye'll find it do the maist guid there." 

*' Fie, fie, 'twould dirty them, and if I keep 
In fear of that, you know, I shall not sleep." 

" Ye'll sleep far better, mem. Tak my advice ; 

The nicht blaws snell — the sheets are cauld as ice ; 

I'll fetch ye up a fine, warm, cozy pig ; 

I'll mak' ye sae comfortable and trig, 

Wi' coortains, blankets, every kind o' hap, 

And warrant ye to sleep as soond's a tap. 

As for the fylin' o' the sheets — dear me, 

The pig's as clean outside as pig can be. 



SCOTCH WOBDS. V 

A weel-closed mooth's eneuch for ither folk, 
But if ye like, I'll put it in a poke." 

" But, Effie — that's your name, I think you said — 
Do you yourself, now, take a pig to bed ? " 

" Eh ! na, mem, pigs are only for the great, 
Wha lie on feather beds, and sit up late. 
Feathers and pigs are no for puir riff-raff- 
Me and my neiber lassie lies on cauff." 

" What's that — a calf ! If I your sense can gather, 
You and the other lassie sleep together — 
Two in a bed, and with the calf between : 
That, I suppose, my girl, is what you mean ? " 

" Na, na, my leddy — 'od ye're jokin' noo— 
We sleep thegither, that is very true — 
But nocht between us : wi' our claes all afF, 
Except our sarks, we lie upon the caufF." 

" Well, well, my girl ! I am surprised to hear 
That we of English habits live so near 
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Such barbarous customs. — Effie, you may go : 
As for the pig, I thank you, but — ^no, no — 
Ha, ha ! good night — excuse me if I laugh — 
I'd rather be without both pig and calf." 

On the return of Lady Delacour, 
She wrote a book about her northern tour, 
Wherein the facts are graphically told, 
That Scottish gentlefolks, when nights are cold, 
Take into bed fat pigs to keep them warm ; 
While common folk, who share their beds in halves- 
Denied the richer comfoi-ts of the farm — 
Can only warm their sheets with lean, cheap calves. 
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Od, Andra, man ! I doot ye may be wrang 
To keep the bairn's bapteesement aff sae lang. 
Supposin' the fivver, or some quick mischance, 
Or even the kinkhost, whup it aff at once 
To fire and brimstane, in the black domains 
Of unbelievers and unchristen'd weans — 
I'm sure ye never could forgie yoursel', 
Or cock your head in Heaven, wi' it in hell. 

Weesht, Meggie, weesht ! name not the wicked 
place, 
I ken I'm wrang, but Heaven will grant us grace. 
I havena been unmindfu' o' the bairn, 
Na, thocht on't till my bowels begin to yearn. 
But, woman, to my sorrow, I have found 
Our minister is anything but sound ; 
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I'd sooner break the half o' the commands 

Than trust a bairn's bapteesement in his hands. 

I wadna say our minister's depraved ; 

In fact, in all respects he's weel behaved : 

He veesits the haill pairish, rich and puir ; 

A worthier man, in warldly ways, I'm sure 

We couldna hae ; but, och ! wae's me, wae's me 1 

In doctrine points his head is all agley. 

Wi' him there's no Elect — all are the same ; 

An honest heart, and conduct free frae blame, 

He thinks mair likely, in the hoiu* o' death, 

To comfort ane than a' your Bible faith : 

And e'en the Atonement, woman, he lichtlies so, 

It's doubtfu' whether he believes't or no ! 

Redemption, too, he almost sets aside. 

He leaves us hopeless, wandering far and wide. 

And whether saved or damn'd we canna tell. 

For every man must e'en redeem himsel' I 

Then on the Resurrection he's clean wrang ; 

"Wherefore," says he, ** lie in your graves sae lang ? 

The speerit is the man, and it ascends 

The very instant that your breathing ends ; 

The body's buried, and will rise nae mair. 

Though a' the horns in Heaven should rowt and rair." 
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Sometimes he'll glint at Robbie Burns's deil, 

As if he were a decent kind o' chiel ; 

But to the doonricht Satan o' the Word, 

Wae's me ! he disna pay the least regard. 

And Hell he treats sae brief and counts sae sma' 

That it amounts to nae sic place ava. 

O dear, to think our prayers and holy chaunts, 

And all the self-denyings of us saunts, 

Are not to be repaid by the delight 

Of hearing from that region black as night, 

The yelling, gnashing, and despairing cry 

Of wretches that in fire and brimstane lie ! 

'Twill never do, guidwife ; this daft divine 

Shall ne'er lay hands on bairn o' yours and mine. 

Ye're richt, guidman, rather than hands like his 
Bapteese the bairn, we'll keep it as it is — 
For aye an outlin' wi' its kith and kin — 
A hottentot, a heathen steep'd in sin ! 

Sin, did ye say, guidwife ? ay, there again 
Our minister's the erringest of men. 
Original sin he almost lauchs to scorn, 
And says the purest thing's a babe new born, 
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Quite free from guile, corruption, guilt, and all 
The curses of a veesionary fall — 
Yes, " veesionary," was his very word ! 
Bapteese our bairn ! it's morally absurd ! 

Then, Andra, we'll just let the baptism be, 
And pray to Heaven the bairn may never dee. 
If Providence, for ends known to itsel', 
Has ower us placed this darken'd infidel, 
Let's trust that Providence will keep us richt, 
And aiblins turn our present dark to licht. 

Meggie, my woman, ye're baith richt and wrang : 
Trust Providence, but dinna sit ower lang 
In idle hope that Providence will bring 
Licht to your feet, or ony ither thing. 
The Lord helps them that strive as weel as trust, 
While idle faith gets nae thing but a crust. 
So says this heathen man — the only truth 
We've ever gotten frae his graceless mooth. 
Let's use the means, and Heaven will bless the end ' 
And, Meggie, this is what I now intend — 
That you and I, the morn's morn, go forth 
Bearing the bairn along unto the north, 
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Like favoured ones of old, until we find 
A man of upricht life, and godly mind, 
Sound in the faith, matured in all his powers, 
Fit to bapteese a weel-born bairn like ours. — 
Now then, the parritch — flesh maun e'en be fed — 
And I'll wale out a chapter ; — syne to bed. 



Eh, but the momin's grand ! that mottled gray 
Is certain promise o' a famous day. 
But Meggie, lass, you're gettin' tired, I doot ; 
Gie me the bairn ; we'll tak it time aboot. 

I'm no that tired, and yet the road looks lang ; 
But Andra, man, whar do you mean to gang ? 

No very far ; just north the road a wee. 
To Leuchars manse ; I'se warrant there we'll see 
A very saunt — the Reverend Maister Whyte — 
Most worthy to perform the sacred rite ; 
A man of holy zeal, sound as a bell. 
In all things perfect as the Word itsel' ; 
Strict in his goings out and comings in ; 
A man that knoweth not the taste of sin — 
Except original. Yon's the manse. Wi' him 
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There's nae new readin's o' the text, nae whim 

That veetiates the essentials of our creed, 

But scriptural in thought, in word, and deed. — 

Now let's walk up demurely to the door. 

And gie a modest knock — one knock, no more. 

Or else they'll think we're gentles. Some ane's here. 

Stand back a little, Meggie, and I'll speir 

If Maister Whyte Braw day, my lass ! we camo 

To see if Mr. Whyte— 

He's no at hame ! 
But he'll be back sometime the nicht, belyve ; 
He started aff, I reckon, aboot five 
This momin', to the fishin' — 

Save us a' ! 
We're ower lang here — come, Meggie, come awa. 
Let's shake the very dust frae afF our feet ; 
A fishin' minister ! And so discreet 
In all his ministrations ! But he's young — 
Maybe this shred of wickedness has clung 
This lang aboot him, as a warning sign 
That he should never touch your bairn and mine — 
We'll just liaud north to Forgan manse, and get 
Auld Doctor Maule — in every way most fit — 
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To consecrate the wean. He's a Divine 
Of an Id experience, and stood high langsyne, 
Ere we were bom ; in doctrine clear and sound, 
He'll no be at the fishin', I'll be bound. 
Wae's me, to think the pious Maister Whyte 
In catchin' troots should tak the least delight ! 

But, Andra, man, just hover for a blink. 
He mayna be sae wicked as we think. 
What do the Scriptures say ? There we are told 
Andrew and Peter, James and John of old. 
And others mentioned in the Holy Word, 
Were fishermen — the chosen of the Lord. 

I'm weel aware o' that, but ye forget. 
That when the Apostles fished 'twas wi' the net. 
They didna flee about like Hieland kerns, 
Wi' hair lines, and lang wands whuppin' the bums 5 
No, no, they fished i' the lake o' Galilee, 
A Bible loch, almost as big's the sea. 
They had their cobles, too, wi' sails and oars. 
And plied their usefu' trade beyond the shores. 
Besides, though first their trade was catchin' fish— 
An honest craft as ony ane could wish — 
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They gave it up when called upon, and then, 
Though they were fishers still, it was o' men. 
But this young Maister Whyte fii-st got a call 
To fish for men, and — oh, how sad his fall ! — 
The learned, pious, yet unworthy skoot 
Neglects his sacred trust to catch a troot ! 
Now here comes Forgan manse amang the trees, 
A cozie spot, weel skoogit frae the breeze. 
We'll just walk ane by ane up to the door, 
And knock and do the same's we did before. 
The doctor's been a bachelor a' his life ; 
Ye'd almost tak the servant for his wife. 
She's such command ower a' that's said and dune- 
Hush 1 this maun be the cheepin' o' her shune. — 
How do you do, mem ? there's a bonnie day. 
And like to keep sae. We've come a' the way 
Frae Edenside to get this bairn bapteesed 
By Doctor Maule, if you and he be pleased. 

We've no objections ; but the Doctor's gone 
A-shootin' : since the shootin' time cam' on 
Ae minute frae the gun he's hardly been. 

The Lord protect us ! Was the like e'er seen ? 
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A shootin' minister ! Thiiik shame, auld wife ! 

Were he the only minister in Fife 

He'd never lay a hand on bairn o' mine ; 

Irreverent poachin', poother-an'-lead Divine ! 

Let's shake the dust frae aff our shune again ; 

Come, Meggie, come awa ; I hardly ken 

Which o' the twa's the warst ; but I wad say 

The shootin' minister — he's auld and gi'ay, 

Gray in the service o' the kirk, and hence 

Wi' age and service should hae gathered sense. 

Now let's consider, as we stap alang : 

Doon to the Waterside we needna gang : 

I'm tauld the ministers preach naething there 

But cauld morality — new-fangled ware 

That (haps all faith and trusts to warks alone. 

That gangs skin-deep, but never cleaves the bone. 

We'll just hand ower — for troth it's wearin' late — 

By Pickletillim, and then west the gate 

To auld Kilmeny — it slants haflflins hame. 

Which, for tlie sake o' this toom, grumblin' wame, 

I wish were nearer. Hech ! to save my saul, 

I never can get ower auld Doctor Maule ! 

It plainly cowes all things aneath the sun ! 

Whaur, Meggie, whaur's your Scripture for the gun ? 
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Od, Andra, as we've come alang the road 
I've just been kii*nin' through the Word o' God, 
Baith auld and new, as far as 1 can mind. 
But not the least iota can I find. 
That maks the Doctor waur than Maister Whyte, 
And on his ain auld head brings a' the wyte. 

It does. The Word gives not the merest hint 
O' guns, an' poother's never mentioned in't. 
They had their bows and arrows, and their slings. 
And implements o' war — auld-fashioned things, 
I reckon — for the dingin' doon o' toons, 
And spears, and swords, and clubs for crackin' croons ; 
But as for guns and shot, puir hares to kill, 
There's nae authority, look whaur ye will — 
Losh, see ! the sun's gaen red, and looks askance ; 
The gloamin' fa's ; but here's Kilmeny manse. 

Hark, Andra ! is that music that we hear. 
Louder an' louder, as we're drawin' near ? 
It's naething else ! I'se wager my new goon 
The minister's frae hame, and some wild loon 
Comes fiddlin' to the lasses. O, the jads ! 
The minister's awa — they've in their lads, 
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And turned the very manse into a bam, 
Fiddlin' and dancin' — drinkin' too, I'se warran' ! 

Tod, Meggie, but ye're richt ; I fear ye're rich* ; 
And here's gray gloamin' sinkin' into nicht, 
While we're as near our errand's end as whan 
This momin' wi' the sunrise we began. 
We'll e'en gang roond upon the kitchen door, 
And catch the ill-bred herpies at theii* splore ! 
Hush ! saffcly : 'od, I dinna hear their feet, 
And yet the fiddle lilts fu' deft and sweet. 
It's no the little squeakin' fiddle, though ; 
But ane that bums dowfF in its wame and low. 
They hear us speakin' — there's the lassie comii '. — 
The minister's frae hame, I hear, my woman ? 

The minister frae hame ! he's nae sic thing ; 
He's ben the hoose there, playin' himsel' a spring. 

The minister a fiddler ! sinfu' shame ! 
I'd sooner far that he had been frae hame. 
Though he should live as lang's Methusalem, 
I'll never bi*ing anither bairn to him ; 
Nor will he get the ane we've brocht ; na, na ; 
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Come, Meggie, tak' the bairn and come awa ; 
I wadna let him look upon its face : 
Young woman, you're in danger ; leave this place ! 
Hear how the sinner rasps the rosiny strings, 
And nocht but reels and ither warldly springs ! 
Let's shake the dust ance mair frae aff our shune, 
And leave the pagan to his wicked tune. 

But, Andra, let's consider : it's sae late, 
We canna now gang ony ither gate, 
And as we're here we'll better just hand back 
And get the bairn bapteesed. What does it mak' 
Altho' he scrapes a fiddle now and then ? 
King David was preferred above all men, 
And yet 'twas known he played upon the harp ; 
And stringed instruments, baith flat and sharp. 
Are mentioned many a time in Holy Writ. 
I dinna think it signifees a bit — 
The more especially since, as we hear, 
It's no the little thing sae screech and skeer 
That drunken fiddlers play in bams and booths, 
But the big gaucy fiddle that sae soothes 
The speerit into holiness and calm. 
That e'en some kirks hae thocht it mends the psalm* 
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Tempt not the man, O woman ! Meggie, I say — 
Get thee behind us, Satan ! — come away ! 
For he, the Evil One, has aye a sicht 
Of arguments, to turn wrang into richt. 
He's crammed wi' pleasant reasons that assail 
Weak woman first, and maistly aye prevail ; 
Then she, of course, must try her wiles on man, 
As Eve on Adam did. Thus sin began, 
And thus goes on, I fear, unto this day, 
In spite of a' the kirks can do or say. 
And what can we expect but sin and woe. 
When manses are the hotbeds where they grow ? 
I grieve for puir Kilmeny, and I grieve 
For Leuchars and for Forgan — ^yea, believe 
For Sodom and Gomori'ah there will be 
A better chance than ony o' the three. 
Especially Kilmeny. I maintain — 
For a' your reasons, sacred and profane. 
The minister that plays the fiddle's waur 
Than either o' the ither twa, by far. 
And yet, weak woman, ye wad e'en return 
And get this fiddler to bapteese our bairn ! 
Na, na ; we'll tak the bairn to whence it came, 
And get our ain brave minister at hame. 
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Altho' he may be wrang on mony a point, 
And his salvation scheme sair out o' joint, 
He lays it doon without the slightest fear. 
And wins the heart because he's so sincere. 
And he's a man that disna need to care 
Wha looks into his life ; there's naething there, 
Nae sin, nae slip of either hand or tongue 
That ane can tak and say, " Thou doest wrong," 
His theologic veesion may be skew'd ; 
But, though the broken cistern he has hew'd 
May let the water through it like a riddle. 
He neither fishes, shoots, nor plays the fiddle. 
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My WMttle's lost ! Yet, I dinna ken : 
Lat's ripe — lat's ripe my pouch again. 
Na ! I ha'e tiirn'd ower a' that's in'd, 
But ne'er a Whittle can I find : — 
A bit cauk, and a bit red keel — 
The clamp I twisted afi* my heel — 
A bit auld shoe, to mak' a sling — 
A peerie, and a peerie-string — 
The big auld button that I faund 
When crossin' through the fallow land — 
A bit lead, and a pickle thrums — 
And, last of a', some ait-cake crumbs. 

Yet aye I turn them o'er and o'er, 
Thinkin' I'd been mista'en before ; 
And aye my hand, wi' instinctive ettle, 
Gangs to my pouch to seek my Whittle. 
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I doot it's lost ! — how, whar, and whan, 
Is mair than I can understan' : — 
Whether it jamp out o' my pouch 
That time I loupit ower the ditch, — 
Or whether I didna tak' it up 
When I cut a handle for my whup, — 
Or put it in at the wrang sKt, 
And it fell through, doon at my fit. 
But mony a gate I've been since then, 
Ower hill and hallow, muir and fen, — 
Outside, inside, butt and ben : 
I doot I'll never see'd again ! 



Made o' the veiy best o' metal, 
I thocht richt muckle o' my Whittle ! 
It aye cam' in to be o' use. 
Whether out-by or in the hoose, — 
For slicin' neeps, or whangs o' cheese. 
Or cuttin' out my name on trees ; 
To whyte a stick, or cut a string. 
To mak' windmills, or onything — 
Wi' ity I was richt whare'er I gaed. 
And a' was wrang when I dijina hae'd, 
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I ken na how I'll do withoot it ; 
And, faith, I'm michty ill aboot it I 
I micht as weel live wantin' vittle 
As try to live withoot my Whittle. 

Yon birkies scamperin' doon the road, — 
I'd like to join the joysome crowd; 
The very air rings wi' their daflSn', 
Their rollickin', hallooin', laughin' I 
Flee on, my lads, I'll bide my lane ; 
My heart hings heavy as a stane ; 
My feet seem tied to ane anither ; 
I'm clean dung doited a' thogither. 
Hear, how they rant, and roar, and rattle I 
Like me, they hinna lost a Whittle. 

It was the only thing o' worth 
That I could ca' my ain on earth : 
And aft I wad admeerin' stand, 
Haudin' the Whittle in my hand ; 
Breathin' upon its sheenin' blade. 
To see how quick the breath wad fade ; 
And weel I kent it wad reveal 
The blade to be o' richt guid steel. 
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Puir Whittle ! whar will ye be now ? 
In wood ? on lea ? on hill ? in howe ? 
Lyin' a' cover'd ower wi' grass ? 
Or sinkin' doon in some morass ? 
Or may ye be already fund, 
And in some ither body's hand ? 
Or will ye lie till, ruisted o'er, 
Ye look like dug-up dirks of yore ? — 
When we're a' dead, and sound eneuch, 
Ye may be tum'd up by the pleuch I 
Or fund i' the middle o' a peat, 
And sent to Edinbruch in state ! 
There to be shown — a wondrous sicht — 
The Jocteleg o* Wallace Wicht ! 

Thus, a' the comfort I can bring 
Frae thee, thou lost, lamented thing ! 
Is to believe that, on a board, 
Wi' broken spear, and dirk, and sword, 
And shield, and helm, and ancient kettle. 
May some day lie my ruisty Whittle I 
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O, wae's my heart, puir Doddie's dead ! 
A better coo ne'er crapt the mead ; 
'Twas a' by her I wan my bread — 
O the worthy beastie ! 

She baited by the green road-side, 
Or by the burnie's wimplin' tide ; 
Wi' her I didna need to bide — 
O the trusty beastie ! 

Content wi' thrissle, girse, or thorn, 
She wadna touch the mester's com, 
But luit it ripen and be shorn — 
O the thochtfu' beastie ! 

She never haikit like a hound, 
But keepit aye on hamely ground. 
And never needit to be bound — 
O the cannie beastie ! 
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Nae horns had she, nor bell nor hawk, 
But dark-broon sides and gowden back, 
Her sonsie wame as white as cauk — 
O the bonnie beastie I 

Her milk like yellow cream distill'd, 
Three times a-day the cog she fill'd, 
And but a wee while gaed she yell'd — 
O the usefu' beastie ! 

She was to me baith milk and bread, 
But, wae's my heart, puir Doddie's dead, 
And I may lay my weary head 
Doon aside my beastie I 
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John Davison and Tibbie, his wife, 

Sat toastin' their taes ae nicht. 
When something startit in the fluir, 

And blinkit by their sicht. 

" Guidwife," quoth John, " did ye see that moose ? 

Whar sorra was the cat ? " 
" A moose ? " — " Ay, a moose." — " Na, na, Guidman,- 

It wasna a moose, 'twas a rat." 

" Ow, ow, Guidwife, to think ye've been 

Sae lang aboot the hoose, 
An' no to ken a moose frae a rat ! 

Yon wasna a rat ! 'twas a moose." 

" I've seen mair mice than you, Guidman — 
An' what think ye o' that ? 
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Sae hand your tongue an' say nae mair — 
I tell ye, it was a rat." 

" Me hand my tongue for you^ Guidwife ! 

I'll be mester o' this hoose — 
I saw't as plain as een could see't, 

An' I tell ye, it was a moose I " 
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If you're tlie mester o' the hoose, 
It's I'm the mistress o't ; 
An' I ken best what's in the hoose — 
Sae I tell ye, it was a rat." 

" Weel, weel, Guidwife, gae mak' the brose, 

An' ca' it what ye please." 
So up she rose, and made the brose, 

"While John sat toastin' his taes. 

They supit, and supit, and supit the brose. 
And aye their lips play'd smack ; 

Tliey supit, and supit, and supit the brose. 
Till their lugs began to crack. 

" Sic fules we were to fa' oot, Guidwife, 
Aboot a moose " — " A what ! 
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It's a lee ye tell, an' I say again 
It wasna a moose, 'twas a rat ! " 

" Wad ye ca' me a leear to my very face ? 

My faith, but ye craw croose ! 
I tell ye, Tib, I never will bear 't — 

'Twas a moose !"—" 'Twas a rat!"— "'Twas a 
moose ! " 

Wi' her spoon she strack him ower the pow — 

" Ye dour auld doit, tak' that — 
Gae to your bed, ye canker'd stmiph — 

'Twas a rati" — "'Twas a moose !"—*« 'Twas a 
rat ! " 

She sent the brose caup at his heels, 

As he hirpled ben the hoose ; 
Yet he shoved oot his head as he steekit the door, 

And cried, " 'Twas a moose ! 'twas a moose ! " 

But, when the carle was fast asleep, 

She paid him back for that. 
And roar'd into his sleepin' lug, 

" 'Twas a rat ! 'twas a rat ! 'twas a rat ! " 
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The de'il be wi' me if I think 

It was a beast ava ! — 
Neist momin', as she sweepit the fluir, 

She faund wee Johnnie's ba' I 
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OiTR ain auld toon ! O, our ain auld toon ! 

There is magic in thy name, there is music in the soun' ! 

When I look upo' thy hallans that sae smeeky are and 

dun — 
When I look upo' thy spires, as they pierce into 

the air — 
When I look upo' thy winnocks, as they glisten i' the 

sun — , 

There comes a feeling ower me that I'm hardly fit 

to bear ; 
And the tear is in my e'e, for the day it has come 



roun' 



When I maun turn my back upon our ain auld toon ! 

When I look at the auld steeple, and listen to its bell, 
That seems an eldritch tale fu' dowie-like to tell ; 
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And wlien I look alang the clorty crookit streets, 
And see the artless bairnies, sae frolicksome, at 

play,— 
There comes a thrill within me, and my heart wi' 

rapture beats. 
As I think upo' my baimhood — a short-Kved sminie 

day;— 
For these were a' my haunts when I was a careless 

loon, 
And never had a thocht to leave our ain auld toon. 

But ah ! we've little skill in the workings o' the mind ; 
It is fickle at the best, and it changes like the wind ; 
The thochts, and the fancies, and the feelings o' the 

bairn 
Grow dim and fade awa' as years come ower the 

frame. 
Our life is like a day, and in its sunnie morn 

Our wishes are content wi' the pleasures of our 

hame ; 
But when the morning's past, and our life is near its 

noon. 
We may tak' anither thocht, and leave our ain auld 

toon. 
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WLen I was a wee-bit laddie, and wanton'd ower the lea, 

The siugin' o' the birdie, or the bummin' o' the bee 

Wad ha'e brocht a charm upon me, and £xed me to 
the spot. 

And there I'd stand entranced, wi' the tear into 

my e'e : 

And then the torments o' the schule I easily forgot, — 

For the sylvan haunts o' woods and fields were 

sweeter far to mo : 

And aft on bonnie simmer days I'd like to play the 

troon ; 

For the sun-glints seem'd to wile me frae our ain auld 

toon. 

But, our ain auld toon, oh I couldna leave ye lang ! 
Just as far's yon bii'ken wood, and nae fai'ther wad 1 

Or whar yon bickerin' bumie gaes birlin' doon the 
brae. 
And clatters a' the day, as it seems to chase itsel' ; 
Or westward by yon bonnie green at gloamin' wad 
I gae. 
When the wavelets come a-wooing to the beach, 
their love to tell ; 
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Or I'd sclammer up yon hill, and frae its tap look 

doon 
Into the very heart of our ain auld toon. 

But the day is come at last, e'en the very moment's 

near; 
And my friends are on the craig, and the boat is at 

the pier. 
I try to hide the tear as it steals into my e'e, 

And I try to crush the sigh as it lises in my breast ; 
But to see sae mony friends a' gather'd here for me, 
Brings waefu' notions ower me, and they winna bide 
at rest. 

my head is a' bambazed, and my heart is in a swoon — 

1 maun confess I'm wae to leave our ain auld toon ! 

I left it ance before, and laith I was to part ; 

For youth's first smile o' love had begun to warm my 

heart; 
And though I left our ain auld toon, my heart was left 

behind ; 
And my thochts dwelt aye on ane, and I liked to lisp 

her name ; 
And a' the lee-lang day, in love-sick grief I pined ; 
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And at midnicht's dreamy hour my sick heart socht 
its hame ; — 
But my time was thrown awa ', for I coiddna settle doon 
Till I wan back again to our ain auld toon. 



O love, ye are a bonnie thing when ye are young and 

new; 
Ye saften a' within us, and ye mak' us pure and true; 
And ye flush'd ower my young heart sae bonnilie the 

while. 
Like a smile upo' the face of a bairn when asleep ; 
For like a smile ye gather'd, but ye faded like a smile ! 
And I ken na why ye faded, siuce ye were •sae pure 

and deep. — 
Though my hour o' love was lang, yet it left me unco 

soon ! 
Now itB friendship mak's me wae to leave our ain auld 

toon. 



But the boat has left the pier, and she waddles ower 

the firth, 
And our ain auld toon to me seems the bonniest spot 

on earth: 
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My friends seem dearer too, tliougli to me they aye were 
dear; 
And the joys I've haen wi' them come again upo' 
my mind : 
How can I do but greet to see them on the pier, 
As they daunder slowly up, and wave and look 
behind ? 
And when I think on what I've dune, my heart it gi'es 

a stoun' — 
O, am 1 no a fule to leave our ain auld toon ? 

Now we maun leave the boat, for the water we ha'e 

crost ; 
And amid the hurry-burry I seem as I were lost : 
I diiina hear around me the traveller's reproach 

On some unlucky chields that against his wish ha'e 

ackit : 
"While I should see my luggage safely carried to the 

coach, 
I leav't to ony ane that mav ha'e the will to 

tak' it. 
Nae guard, nae coachman do I see, nor hear the 

trumpet's soun' — 
My heart, my soul is centred in our ain auld toon ! 
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I am mounted on the coach, high upo' the backmost 

seat; 
And the crackin' o' the whup, and the gallopin' o' feet, 
And the soundin' o' the horn, and the birrin' o' the 
wheels, 
Tend to alter for a while the tenor o' my mind. 
We pass by mony a scene, but my heart nae interest 
feels ; 
There's just ae scene that / care for, to a' the rest 
I'm blind ; 
And at ilk heicht upon the road, I rise and look aroun', 
Just to get anither sicht of our ain auld toon ! 

But I shanna see't again, for we're past the hinmost 

heicht, 
And e'en the very Law, it has nodded out o' sicht ! 
I look fa' lang and wistfully upo' yon cloud o' smoke 
That hovers ower the spot where the dear auld toon 

doth lie ! 
O my heart is grite and sair, and I feel as I wad choke ! 
I wad greet, but wad be seen, and I fain wad hidf 

the sigh ! 
But I canna keep it in, as I turn and sit me doon, 
For I canna get ae blink of our ain auld toon ! 
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Our ain auld toon I O, our ain auld toon ! 
There is magic in the name, there is music in the soun' ! 
Though vanish'd from my sight, I can image it in 
thought, 
And live again the happy days that I have lived 
before ; 
And in my dreams by night I will seek the blessed spot. 
Though I should wake to sorrowing upon a foreign 
shore ! 
O the sun may cease to sheene, and the warld to rin 
* roun' ; 

But I never, never can forget our ain auld toon ! 
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AuLD John Broon, lie's a hunder near I 

He says he'll be dead ere the tail o' the yeai* ; 

But for twa or three years he has said the same, 

And we ha'e him yet in our cosie hame — 

A snug cottar hoose on the edge o' a muir, 

Wi' a theekit mif and an earthen fluir. 

In the big arm-chaii', by the ingle-cheek, 
He sits a' day amid the blue reek ; 
His auld broad bonnet upon his croon, 
And twa-three white locks stragglin' doon : 
His big auld shune that were made lang syne. 
Ere his feet and kuits began to crine ; 
His ribbit stockins o' a purple hue ; 
His cloutit knee-breeks, his auld coat o' blue, 
Wi' buttons on't like the rising mune — 
Gude sakes ! that coat will ne'er gang dune ! 
The lee-lang day, and aye the auld seat, 
Wi' his hands on his staff, and his staff 'tween his 
feet, 
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And his chin on his hand, and his head bent doon, 
Sunk into himsel', sits Auld John Broon. 

ISis words are few ; for he seems to care 
But little for this warld and a' its gear : 
It may be his mind is maist part awa' 
To yon Heaven that will ere lang ha'e it a' : 
But at times it comes back, wi' a beauteous glow, 
And ower his auld features seems to flow, 
Laving them like a limpid stream, 
Wliile youth comes ower him like a dream. 
But it flushes awa', as it came, and then 
He sinks back into himsel' again. 
And while he'll fa' into a dozing sleep, 
Now licht and flickery, and now deep, deep ; 
Then he'll wauken and yawn, fu' aft and wide. 
And shake his head slowly frae side to side. 
And mutter strange things into himsel' 
That to us hae neither head nor tail. 
The bairns creep stealthily round his chair. 
And look up wi' a wondersome air — 
Wi' awe-struck e'e, and arch'd e'e-brou, 
And staunin'-up hair, and gapin' mou'. — 
He looks at them wi' a glitterin' e'e, 
But you canna weel tell whether he can see, — 
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Though little he says, and does naething ava, 
He is strangely felt by ane and a'. 

Auld men and bairns are the gods of earth, 
When ower auld or ower young to utter forth 
The soul within them ; for we feel 
A presence that words could not reveal ; 
And they work mair deeply upon the heart 
Than a learned man wi' a' his art : 
A dottle auld carle, or a babbling wean, 
Into the midst o' yon wise folk ta'en. 
Wad absorb the thochts of every ane. 
Had we een that could read, and heads that could 

learn. 
We shud get deep lessons frae the auld man and bairn, 

Auld John Broon, he sits at the fire ; 
Ye wad think he had nae ither desire. 
But he's neither deaf nor blind outricht. 
When on his dull hearin', or his dim sicht, 
The voices and glances o' Nature alicht. 
On simmer days, when we are a' gane 
To the field, and he sits dozing alane — 
Wi' nane but the lassie to mind the pat, 
Tak' care o' the bairns, or the like o' tha 
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A sun-glint bursts thi'ough the winnock-pane, 

And fa's ower his feet, and on the hearth-stane ; 

It warms his heart, and he lifts his een, 

That glitter as he looks up to the sunsheen : 

And he harks ! for the laverock's notes on high 

Come doon like rain-draps fresh frae the sky ; 

And he hears the croak o' the passing craw, 

Now harsh, now fading far awa' ; 

And the clamour o' sparrows comes to his ear ; 

The keckle o' the hens, and chanticleer, 

Flappin' his wings and era win' sae shrill. 

That he startles the gray rocks, asleep on the hill. 

Ilk thing bursts out into joyousness — 

Wha could bide in the hoose on a day like this ?— 

E'en restless grows the auld man there. 

And he langs to get out into the sweet air : 

Then wi' his staff and the lassie thegither. 

He reaches the /toor, leanin' on her shuither. 

Ayont the door-cheek is a stane bench, where 

She lats him cannily doon wi' care. 

Bathed in sunsheen and balmy air. 
He seems to enjoy the green earth ance mair, 
Wakenin' frae out o' his aged swoon, 
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Maist thinkin' himsel' to be young John Broon ! — 

Were his limbs as they were wont to be, 

He wad up and dance aboot wi' glee : 

His will loups up, but his banes keep him doon, 

And tell him that he is avid John Broon ! 

Sweet day, ye ha'e dune what naething else can, — 
Ye ha'e brought back the speerit o' this auld man. 
But it comes and goes as the weather may be ; 
'He droops or looks up like the flower on the lea. 
And ower his existence he has nae power — 
He is guided by the hand that guides the flower, 
Nae count, nae care, nae pain has he ; 
He never was ill, and he never will be ; 
And death will come saftly and close his e'e : — 
Spirit slip up — body lie doon — 
That will be the end of Auld John Broon. 
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PREFACE 




ES ouvrages sur le Bouddhisme sont 
nombreux, mais Us sont trop con- 
siderables et ne sont ecrits que pour les 
savants. On manquait, au contraire, jus- 
qu'ici d'un livre qui s'adressdt a tout le 
monde et qui exposdt la sublime doctrine 
du Bouddha Gotama, non comme une 
science morte, mais comme la source en- 
core vivante, toujours claire et pure de la 
verite, 

Le premier essai, fait dans cette voie, 
a ete le « Catechisme Bouddhique » 
d'Henrjr S. Olcott. Ce petit livre n'etait 
destine d'abord qu'd V instruction d'en- 
fants singhalais ; il ne repondait pas, par 
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consequent, aux exigences d*un public 
eclaire europeen, Cependant il a eu un 
grand succes ; ce qui prouve que, meme 
en Occident y on continence a s' inter esser 
a la religion Bouddhique, 

Les disciples du Bouddha ne pouvaient 
pas se content er de const ater cefait, lis 
ont reconnu qu'il leur imposait le devoir 
depublier un catechisme bouddhique qui, 
destined des hommesfaits et intelligents, 
contint, en resume, tous les principes fon^ 
damentaux de la doctrine, tout en laissant 
de cote les ornements inutiles que la su- 
perstition et Vimagination enfantine des 
peuples de V Orient jr ont ajoutes dans le 
coiirs des siecles, Tel est le but de cet 
opuscule. 

Bien des gens se refusent encore a voir 
dans le progres materiel et dans Vac- 
croissement du bien-etre le but supreme 
de notre existence, Bien des gens se de- 
tournent avec degoiit de la lutte sauvage 
et chaque jour plus impitoyable que les 
passions egoistes se livrent, sous leurs 
yeux, pour se disputer les biens terres- 
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tres. Les doctrines des religions regnan- 
tes ne peuvent les satisfaire et ils vou^ 
draient cependant obtenir cette paix in^ 
terieure, cette conviction assuree, qui 
seules peuvent donner du prix d Vexis- 
tence et qu*ils ne trouvent ni dans des 
dogmes morts ni dans les theories de la 
science, malgre les allures triomphantes 
qu'elle affecte aujourd'hui. 

Cest pour eux qu*a ete ecrit le Cate^ 
chisme Bouddhique. S'ils le lisent et le 
comprennent bien, ils y trouveront ce 
qu*ils cherchent : une doctrine, debarras^ 
see de Dogmes et sans formalismey d'ac^ 
cord avec la nature et avec ses lois. Les 
verites sublimes qu*elle nous enseigne sa- 
tisfont a la fois notre coeur et notre es- 
prit; elles sont presentees sous une forme 
si simple qu' elles deviennent comprehend 
siblesy m^me pour une intelligence 
moyennCy et cependant leur profondeur 
est telle que I'Europeen, instruit dans les 
sciences et la philosophic, arme de toutes 
les ressources d'une civilisation avancee, 
aurait bien de la peine a la sonder. 
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Ilfaut cependantfaire cette restriction 
qu'un catechisme est destine a des com" 
menqants et a des ecoliers et qu'il nepeut 
done tout contenir. II ne pent pas non 
plus pousser ce qu'il contient jusqu'd ses 
dernier es consequences. 

Pour ceux qui voudraient ar river a la 
connaissance complete et qui desireraient 
non seulement comprendre, mais prati" 
quer la doctrine, on ne pourrait que les 
renvoyer a leurs propres meditations et 
au commerce personnel avec ceux qui les 
ont dejd precedes dans la voie qui leur a 
ete indiquee ici, 

Puisse ainsi la clarte de la verite, qui, 
du lointain Orient, d'oii vient toute lu- 
miere, envoie dejd ses rayons sur V Occi- 
dent, s'etendre victorieusement pour le 
bien, le salut et la delivrance de tous. 
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1 . De quelle religion » es-tu ? 
Je suis Bouddhiste. 

2. Qu'est'Ce qu'un bouddhiste? 

C'est un hommequi vdnere le Bouddha 
comme la Lumiere du monde, comme le 

I. Lc Bouddhismc est-il plutot une religion 
qu'une philosophic; c'est une question qui a ete 
souvent agitee par les savants europeens. En rea- 
lite, il est les deux. Les doctrines morales et reli- 
gieuses les plus sublimes se joignent en lui aux 
connaissances philosophiques les plus profondes, 
pour former un tout inseparable. Le Bouddhisme 
eclaire ses disciples sur la nature de Tunivers et 
sur les lois et les forces qui le regissent; il decou- 
vre a Thomme les profondeurs les plus cachces 
de son 6tre; il lui montre sa destinee qui depasse 
de bien loin cette fugitive vie terrestre; il eclaire 
son esprit, eveille en lui les forces et les capaci- 
tes morales cjui y sommeillaient, enflamme dans 
son coeur I'instmct de ce cjui est noble et bon, 
enfin le met a mdme d'atteindre par de serieux 
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maitre et le guide supreme de tous les 
fitres vivants ; qui regarde comme vraie la 
doctrine qu'il a enseign^e; en suit les pre- 
ceptes et qui a affirmd ses convictions en 
pronon^ant solennellement et publique- 
ment la formule de recours. 
3. Quels sont les termes de la formule de 

recours ? 

La formule de recours est ainsi con^ue : 



efforts et tme consciencieuse application de ses 
preceptes, le but supreme de tout 6tre vivant, la 
feiicite etemelle, la delivrance, le Nirvana. Le 
Bouddhisme est done une religion. 

C'est en m^me temps une philosophic. Car il 
n'exige pas de ses disciples une foi aveugle, mais 
leur demande une conviction basee sur leurs pro- 
pres recherches, sur leur propre examen et sur 
de serieuses meditations. II n'appuie pas ses doc- 
trines sur la volonte d'un Createur incompre- 
hensible ou sur une revelation surnaturelle, mais 
sur la constitution naturelle de TUnivcrs que 
tout le monde pent etudicr. 11 ne cherche pas a 
faire peur au coupable en le mcna<;ant de peines 
cternelles, mais a cclairer I'oeil de I'cgare, en- 
core trouble par les illusions terrestres, afin 
qu'il puisse voir la verite. II met cclui qui s'y 
pr(itc de bonne foi, sur le chemin dc son deve- 
loppcmcnt spirituel ct de son perfectionnement 
moral ct I'amene a un point ou tout ce qui est 
tcrrestre ne lui parait plus qu'une vainc appa- 
rencc et ou toutes ces tristes contradictions, qui 
nous scmblent insolubles, cntrc le cours du monde 
ct la vie humaine disparaisscnt dans la percep- 
tion claire de rEternel et de I'lmmuablc. 
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J'ai recours au Bouddha. 
J'ai recours a la doctrine. 
J'ai recours a la Confrdrie des Elus. 
(Sangha.) 

4. Que signifie la prononciation solen- 
nelle de cetteformule de recours ? 
Celui qui prononce cette formule veut 

temoigner devant tout le monde qu'il 
choisit desormais le Bouddha pour son 
maitre et son modele; qu'il voit dans sa 
sainte doctrine le resume et les principes 
fondamentaux immuables de toute vdritd 
et de toute justice, en mdme temps que 
la voie pour arriver a son propre perfec- 
tionnement et a la ddlivrance ; enfin qu'il 
considere les membres de la Confrerie 
des Elus comme les successeurs v(^nera- 
bles et choisis du Bouddha, charges 
d'annoncer, d'expliquer et d'appliquer la 
Doctrine. 

5. Cette formule de f^ecours est-elle obli- 
gatoire pour tons les Bouddhistes? 
Pour tous sans exception ; qu'ils appar- 

tiennent a la Confrerie des Elus, ayant 
adopte la vie de moine mendiant (Bhik- 
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shou, Samana) ou qu'ils soient adherents 
laiques. Seul celui qui a prononcd la for- 
mule de recours devant la communautd 
ou ses representants, appartient en rdalit^ 
a la communion bouddhiste. 
6. Comment nomme-t-on la sainte Triade 

a la conduite de laquelle le Bouddhiste 

se confie, en prononcant laformule de 

recours ? 

Les dtoiles conductrices. Eneffet, cette 
sainte Triade nous dclaire dans les tdft^- 
bres de la vie terrestre, comme les ^toiles 
dirigent le navigateur, par une nuit de 
temp^te. Elle conduit celui qui la suit fi- 
delement, a travers Tocdan desol^ de 
rignorance, des ddsirs et des passions, 
jusque dans le port de la paix dter- 
nelle. 

Aussi c'est avec confiance, avec recon- 
naissance et plein de respect que le Boud- 
dhiste regardc les trois dtoiles conductri- 
ces, etc'est avec piete qu'il s'ecrie : 

Veneration au Bouddha, le saint, le 
sublime, le vainqueur du monde, Parti- 
san glorieux de sa propre perfection. 
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Vdndration a la Doctrine pure, sainte 
et libdratrice. 

Veneration a la sainte Confrdrie des 
Elus. 
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7. Qui est le Bouddha ? 

C'est celui qui a trouv^, par lui-m^me, 
la lumiere et la perfection, qui, des cette 
vie, dtait ddivre ; rinfiniment bon, saint 
et sage annonciateur de la verite et fonda- 
teur de la religion bouddhiste. 

8. Le Bouddha est-il un Dieu, quisese- 
rait revele aiix hommes ? 

Non. 

9. Etait-il un Envoy e de Dieu, qui serait 
descendu sur la terre, pour porter le 
salut aux hommes ? 

Non. 

10. C'etait done un homme? 

Oui; c'dtait un homfne. Mais un 
homme comme il n'cn nait qu'un dans 
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bien des milliers d'anndes; un de ces 
sublimes vainqueurs et flambeaux du 
monde qui, moralement et spirituelle- 
ment, dominent de si haut Thumanite 
egarde et souffrante, qu'ils apparaissent 
a la simplicite du peuple comma des 
« Dieux » ou des « Envoyds de Dieu. » 

1 1 . Bouddha est-il son nom ? 

Non , Bouddha est la designation 
d'un dtat intime , d'une situation de 
Tesprit. 

12. Que signifie done ce mot? 

II signifie : TEclaird ; il designe un 
homme qui, par ses propres forces, est 
arrive a la supreme connaissance et a la 
perfection morale. 

1 3. Qiiel etait le veritable nom du Boud- 
dha? 

II avait ete nommd, a sa naissance, 
Siddharta, et son nom de famille etait 
Gotama ; 

14. Qui etaient ses parents? 

Le roi Souddhodana etla reine Maya. 

1 5 . Sur quel peuple regnait le roi Soud- 
dhodana ? 
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Sur le peuple hindou des Sakyas ».- 

16. Quand naquit le prince Siddhdrta? 
Un vendredi de Tan 623 avant T^re 

chretienne. 

1 7. Est-ce que la sublime destinee qui Vat- 
tendait fut indiquee par quelques pre- 
sages ? 

Oui; les Brahmanes, qui vivaient a 
la cour du roi Souddhodana, comme 
pr^tres et astrologues, la prddirent. 

18. Comment etait conque leur predic- 
tion ? 

Si le prince Siddharta reste dans le 
monde, il deviendra un puissant monar- 
que, un roi des rois; mais s'il renonce 
au monde et se fait ascete il deviendra 
un sublime Bouddha, la lumi^re du 
monde. 

19. Cette prediction fut-elle laseule? 
Non. L'ascete Kaladdvala, poussd par 

I Les Sakyas appartenaient a la grande famille 
aryenne, dont les Latins, les Germains et les 
Slaves sont aussi des membres. Le pays qu'ils 
habitaient s'etendait au N.-O. de rinde, au pied 
de I'Himalaya. La capitale Kapilavastou etait 
situce a peu pres a 1 5o kilometres, au nord de 
Benares, sur le cours d'eau Rohini. 



i 
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TEsprit, quittales deserts de THimalaya, 
se prosterna devant Tenfant et dit : « En 
vdritd, cet enfant deviendra un jour un 
supreme et parfait Bouddha, et montrera 
aux hommes le chemin de la ddi- 
vrance. » Et il pleura, sachant que son 
age avancd Temp^cherait de voir ces 
temps '. 
20. Le rot Souddhodana se rejouit-il de la 

prediction de Kaladevala ? 

Non ; il chercha au contraire a en empd- 
cher raccomplissement, par tous les 
moyens qui dtaient en son pouvoir. II 
desirait que le prince Siddharta devint 
un puissant monarque, un dominateur 
du monde. 



I Deja plusieurs siecles avant la naissance du 
Bouddha, il y avait, dans les Indes, des ermites 
et des ascetes brahmanes. lis vivaicnt, soit 
reunis dans de petites huttes de bambou dans les 
forets, adonnes a I'etude des saintcs ccritures 
mystiques (les Upanischades des Vedas), ou 
bien seuls dans des caverncs ou sous des arbres. 
Beaucoup d'ascetes allaient aussi de lieux en 
lieux, mendiant leur nourriture et se livrant aux 
mortifications les plus penibles, pour tuerviolem- 
ment en eux les desirs de la chair, delivrer leur 
ame de tous les liens terrestres et arriver ainsi a 
se reunir a TEternel, a Brahma. 
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21. Quels moyens employa^t-il pour 

atteindre ce but? 

II doigna du prince tout ce qui aurait 
pu lui donner connaissance des souffran- 
ces humaines et de la mort. II Tentoura 
(je toutes les Jouissances et de tout T^clat 
de la royautd, pour Tattacher plus ^troite- 
ment a la vie du monde. Les maitres les 
plus distingues furent charges de lui en- 
seigner toutes les sciences et tous les arts 
et de lui apprendre les exercices chevale- 
resques qui convenaient a un fils de roi. 
Lorsque le prince Siddharta fut arrivd a 
Tadolescence, son pere lui fit batir trois 
palais, un pour chacune ties saisons de 
rinde : la chaude, la froide et la saison 
des pluies. Tous trois furent meubles 
avec la plus grande magnificence. lis 
etaient entoures de vastes jardins et de 
bosquets ombreux, avec des pieces d'eau 
limpides, bordees de fleurs.de lotus, des 
grottes profondes, des sources jaillissan- 
tes et des parterres garnis des fleurs les 
plus rares. C'est dans ces jardins et ces 
bosquets que le prince passa sa jeunesse. 
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II ne lui etait pas permis de s'en ^carter, 
et Tacces en ^tait ddfendu, de la manidre 
la plus sdvere, aux pauvres, aux malades 
et aux vieillards. 

22. Le prince Siddhdrta vivait-il seul 
dans cespalais et ces jar dins ? 

Non, il dtait entourd des fils des plus 
nobles families du pays. A seize ans, son 
pere le maria a la princesse Yasodhara ', 
fille du roi Souprabouddha. Enfin un- 
grand nombre de belles jeunes filles, ha- 
biles dans Ja danse et la musique, ^taient 
toujours prates a le distraire. 

23. Comment le prince put-il concevoir la 
pensee de fuir le monde, au milieu de 
tons cesplaisirs et de toute cette magni- 
ficence ? 

Dans ses promenades dans les jardins 
et dans les pares du palais, il fit quatre 
rencontres significatives, qui Teclairerent 
sur la vraie nf^ture dc Texistcnce. 



I . C'est encore aujourd'hui la coutume des Hin- 
dous des hautes classes de marier leurs enfants 
de tres bonne heure, souvent des leur dixieme ou 
douzieme annee. Naturellement ces unions ne 
dcvicnncnt recllcs que beaucoup plus tard. 
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24. Quelles furent ces rencontres? 

II vit un vieillard infirme, courb^ sous 
le poids de Tage, un malade couvert d'ul- 
ceres, un cadavre en decomposition et un 
venerable frere mendiant. 

25. Quelles impressions fir ent ces rencon- 
tres sur le prince Siddhdrta ? 

Elles i'ebranierent profonddment ; elies 
iui firent comprendre la fragility et le 
neant de la vie. Les joies courtes et trom- 
peuses, que la vieillesse, la maladie, la 
douleuret la mort suivent de si pr^s, per- 
dirent tout charme pour Iui. D^s lors, il 
se mit a fuir tous les plaisirs. De plus en 
plus il se persuada que la vie n'dtait pas 
un bien desirable, mais bien plutot un 
mal; qu'il etait insense et indigne des 
nobles natures de rechercher les jouis- 
sances terrestres. Ddsormais tous ses ef- 
forts furent diriges vers un but plus 
eleve ^ 



I. Les livres saints bouddhiques racontent ce 

aui suit sur les rencontres que fit le futur Boud- 
ha : Le prince Siddharta, etant allc un jour se 
promener dans le pare, remarqua tout a coup 
un vieillard infirme, tout courbe sous le poids des 
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26. Quel etait ce but? 

II voulut ddcouvrir les causes de la 



annees. Etonne, il demanda a son cocher Tchanna 
quel etait cet 6tre etrange. Tchanna lui repondit 
(jue c'etait un vieillard. — Est~il ne dans cet 
etat ? demanda encore le prince. — Non, Sei- 
gneur, il a ete autrefois jeune et florissant 
comme vous. — Y a-t-il d'autres vieillards comme 
celui-la? interrogea le prince toujours plus 
etonne. — Beaucoup, Seigneur. — Et comment 
est-il tombe dans cette triste situation? continua 
le prince. — C'est I'ordre de la nature que tous 
les hommes doivent devenir vicux et infirmes, 
s*ils ne mcurcnt pas jeunes. — Mdme moi, 
Tchanna ? — M^me vous, Seigneur. 

Cet incident plongea le prince dans de si pro- 
fondes reflexions qu'il oraonna de rentrer a son 
palais, ayant perdu tout plaisir a la prome- 
nade. Quelquc temps apres, dans une autre sor- 
tie, il aper^ut un malheurcux convert d'ulceres; 
et, sur les reponses que fit Tchanna a ses ques- 
tions, il fut SI emu qu'il renouija des lors a tous 
les plaisirs et commen^a a mediter sur les souf - 
Frances de 1 existence. Apres un autre laps de 
temps, il tit la troisieme rencontre. 11 vit, sur le 
bord du chcmin, un cadavre deja en decompo- 
sition. Violemment emu, il rentra aussitot a son 
palais en s'ecriant : « A quoi servent Teclat 
royal, toutes ces jouissanccs et toutes ces magni- 
ficences, s'ils ne pcuvent pas me preserver de 
la vieillesse, de la maladie et de la mort! Que 
les hommes sont malheureux ! N'y a-t-il done 
aucun moyen d'en finir pour toujours avec la 
douleur et la mort qui sc rcnouvellent chaque 
fois que nous recommenfons une nouvclle exis- 
tence ? » 

Cette question ne cessa plus de I'occuper. II 
cut la rcponse qu'il cherchait dans une autre 
promenade. Un moine mendiant lui apparut, 
rcvCtu de vtitemcnts jaunes, commq en portent 
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souffrance, de la mort et de la n^cessite 
de revivre % et de trouver le moyen d'y 

les fr^res bouddhistes, et dont les traits vene- 
rabies refletaient la profonde paix interieure. 
Cette vision prophetique, car c'est ainsi que 
nous devons la consiclerer, montra au prince, 
tourmente par les enigmes de I'existence, le che- 
min sur lequel il devait chercher leur solution. 
A partir de ce jour, il congut et murit la reso- 
lution de renoncer au monde et de prendre la 
voie que tous ceux qui aspirent a la perfection 
doivent suivre. — Ce recit allegorique, cette le- 
gende nous decouvre une verite profonde : c'est 

3ue seule la perception de la fragilite et du neant 
e la vie pent amener une ame sensible k renon- 
cer au monde et provoquercechangement com- 
plet d'esprit par lequel sont passes tous les 
saints, et que celui qui ne s'est pas detache du 
monde ne pent m6me pas comprendre. 

I. La doctrine des existences successives, c'est- 
k dire de Tincarnation repetee de la partie spiri- 
tuelle de Thomme est la connaissance la plus 
ancienne et la plus venerable de la race humaine. 
C'est une sagesse ou une religion primitive, qui 
s'impose d'elle-m6me^ a toute intelligence que 
les erreurs et les prejuges, qui nous assiegent 
des notre enfance, n'ont pas troublee. Dans 
les religions de tous les pcuples civilises, les 
religions judaeo-chreticnne et islamique excep- 
tees, cette doctrine forme la base sur laquellc 
reposent toutes les autres. Et mdme dans les 
pays Chretiens, beaucoup de grands esprits I'ont 
professee en secret, k toutes les epoques. Elle 
seule pcut nous dcliyrer de cette illusion, aue 
rhomme soit une creature, que la volonte aroi- 
traire d'un Dieu aurait tiree du neant et qu'il 
doive encore 6tre reconnaissant pour la vie qui 
lui a etc donnee et qui est pourtant un present 
d'une valeur si contestable. La doctrine des exis- 
tences successives donne a Thomme sa liberte 
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mettre un terme. II resolut de renoncer 

au monde, comme le venerable frere men- 

diant, qui lui ^tait apparu et d'aller au 

ddsert. 

27. Cette resolution ne lui couta^t-elle 

pas? 

Si, car ii dut abandonner tout ce que 
les hommes regardant comme le plus 
grand bonheur terrestre : le trone, les 
palais magnifiques, la jouissance, les hon- 
neurs, la richesse, les plaisirs et m^me sa 



et son libre-arbitre, qui ne pcuvent pas exister 
avec un Dieu createur et tout puissant. Eile scule 
repose sur la vraie justice, et ce n'est au'en elle 
ciue la belle parole du sublime Jesus de Nazareth 
devient unc vcrite « L'hommc moissonnera ce 
qu'il a seme. » Seule, la doctrine dcs naissances 
succcssivcs nous donnc la solution de Fenigme 
de notre existence et nous expliquc d'une ma- 
niere acceptable, pourquoi le )uste est souvent 
pauvrc et meprisc pendant c]ue le mechant vit 
riche et honore. Seule clle repond a la question 

3uc dcs millions de coeurs humains, tortures et 
escspcres, adressent vaincment au cicl lui de- 
mandant pourquoi nous dcvons tant souffrir ici- 
bas. Elle nous montre que notre etre intime est 
aussi indestructible que la matiere et que les 
forces naturelles. Nous sommes entres dans la vie 
de notre propre volonte et nous I'avons gardee, 
sous des formes sans ccsse changcanteSj depuis 
le commencement des choses jusqu'a ce )our. La 
mort n'est pas une delivrance ou un aneantisse- 
ment, mais le passage d'une forme devenue ca- 
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femme et son fils Rahula, que la prin- 

cesse Yas6dhara lui avait donnd. 

28. Son pere et la princesse Yasodhara 

ne chercherent'ils pas a le detourner 

de son pro] et? 

II ne le leur confia pas, mais prdfdra 
fuir secr^tement, craignant que les sup- 
plications de son vieux pere et les larmes 
de sa femme ne le fissent vaciller dans sa 
resolution '. 



duque k une autre nouvelle. Celui a qui la vie 
sumt doit etre content : aucun dieu aucun diable 
ne peut la lui prendre. La destinee de Thomme 
ne repose que sur son 6tre intime, sur sa propre 
volonte; il a devant lui d'innombrables existences, 
dans lesquelles il recueillera les fruits de ses 
bonnes, comme de ses mauvaises actions. Mais 
celui qui estdegoute de cette existence sans cesse 
renouvelce, avec ses joies et ses douleurs, a de- 
vant lui le chemin qui mene a la delivrance. II 
n'a qu'k le suivre cf'un coeur ferme et, par ses 
propres forces, il atteindra ce but sublime, ou son 
individualite,naturellement restreinte, souflFrante 
et coupable se fondra pour toujours dans I'Eter- 
nel. Telle est la felicite supreme vers laquelle 
tendent, conscicmment ou inconsciemment, tous 
les etres vivants, et que les illusions trompeuses 
les empfichent de trouver. 

I. La reine Maya ne vivait plus; elle etait morte 
sept jours apr^s la naissance du prince. C'est Ik 
le sort de la mere d'un Bouddha futur; le sein 
qui a portc un de ces flambeaux du monde, ne 
pouvant plus nourrir de simples mortels. 
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29. Comment s'echappa-t-il dupalais? 
Une nuit, pendant que tout dormait, il 

se leva doucement, jeta un dernier regard 
sur sa femme endormie et sur son enfant; 
^veilla Tchanna, lui ordonna de seller 
son cheval favori Kanthaka et s'doigna. 
II passa, sans ^tre remarqu^, devant les 
gardes de la ville et s'^lan9a dans les ten^- 
bres de toute la vitesse de son cheval. 

30. Quel age avait le prince Siddhdrta, 
quand il alia au desert? 

II dtait agd de vingt-neuf ans. 

3 1 . Oiise diriga-t'il d'abord? 

Vers le fleuve Anoma. La, il coupa, 
avec son dp^e, sa longue et belle cheve- 
lure, remit au fidele Tchanna ses armes, 
ses bijoux et son cheval, lui ordonna de 
retourner a Kapilavastou et de tranquilli- 
ser le roi et la princesse Yasodhara sur 
son sort. Apr^s que Tchanna Teut quittd, 
il passa encore sept jours dans la solitude, 
sur les bords du fleuve, livrd a ses medi- 
tations, rempli de joie d'avoir fait le pre- 
mier pas, le plus decisif, dans la voie qu'il 
s'dtait tracde et de s'^tre ddbarrassd des 
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Hens du mon(^e. Ensuite il dchangea ses 
v^tements centre ceux d'un mendiant, 
qui passa par la, et se dirigea vers Radja- 
griha, capitale du royaume de Magadha. 

32. Pourquoiy allait'il? 

Parce que, dans le voisinage de Radja- 
griha, vivaient deux Brahmanes, cdebres 
pour leur haute sagesse : Alara et Uddaka, 
II restapres d'eux comme disciple, sous 
le nom de Gotama. 

33. Qu'enseignaient ces Brahmanes? 

lis enseigniaient qu'on pouvait purifier 
son ame par des prieres, des sacrifices, et 
diffdrents exercices religieux et arriver 
ainsi, par la grace divine, a la ddlivrance. 

34. Gotama trouva-t-il que cette doctrine 
etait la veritable ? 

Non. II acquit toute la science des 
Brahmanes, se livra avec zele a tous leurs 
exercices religieux, sans se sentir pour 
cela plus rapprochc de son but. Bientot 
ilreconnut que la science deces Brahma- 
nes etait vaine et ne conduisait pas a la 
delivrance de la souffrance, de la mort et 
de la necessite de revivre. 
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35 . Quefit-il apres cet echec ? 

II y avait d'autres brahmanes qui 
croyaient que le vrai moyen d'arriver a la 
ddlivrance ^tait la vie ascdtique, la des- 
truction complete et violente de la vo- 
lontd et des passions. Gotama se r^soiut 
a vivre suivant ieurs prdceptes. 11 se^etira 
done dans une epaisse for^t, pres d'Uru- 
vdla I et se livra, dans la solitude aux 
mortifications les plus dures. Bientot le 
bruit de la vie sainte qu'il y menait, se 
rdpandit et lui attira cinq compagnons, 
qui poursuivaient le m^me but que lui. 
P^ndtres d'admiration pour la force d'ame 
et le courage que Gotama montrait dans 
ses macerations, ils resterent pres de lui, 
persuadds qu'elles lui vaudraient sOre- 



I Le lieu, ou le Bouddha se livra, pendant de 
longues annees, a Tascetisme, et ou il arriva aussi 
a nilumination interieure, fut appele depuis 
Bouddha-Gaya, c.-a.-d. rhermitagc clu Bouddha. 
II s'y eleva des temples et des cloitres qui, mille 
ans plus tard, lorsque le Bouddhisme se fut 
etendu sur tout le centre et Test de TAsie, furent 
habites par de nombreux religieux et devinrent 
un lieu de pelerinage general pour tous les pays 
bouddhistes. Encore aujourd'hui, ce lieu consa- 
cre porte un temple en ruines. 
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ment un jour la ddlivrance. lis vou-^ 
lurent devenir ses d^ves et ses disci- 
ples. 

36. Comment s'appelaient ces cinq ascer 
tes? 

Kondanya, Bhaddiya, Vappa, Maha- 
nama et Assadji. 

37. Combien de temps Gotama resta^t-il 
dans laforet d'Uruvela ? 

Pr^s de six anndes. Les forces de son 
corps diminuaient de plus en plus, au 
milieu des jetlnes, des veilles et des ma- 
cerations continuelles qu'il s'imposait; 
mais son z^le ne se ralentissait pas. Une 
nuit qu'il m(3ditaitprofonddment en mar- 
chant, il tomba tout-a-coup d'dpuisement 
et resta sans connaissance. Ses compa- 
gnons le crurent mort ; mais il revint a 
lui apres quelque temps. 

38. Continua-t-il encore ses exercices 
ascetiques ? 

Non; il reconnut que la vie ascdtique 
ne menc pas au salut et a la ddlivrance. 
II s'dtait presquc tue et n'avait pasatteint 
son but; il n'etait pas arrivd ^ la perfec- 
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tion ' spirituelle et morale. II renon9a 
done k toutes les macdrations et recom- 
men^a k se nourrir rdguli^rement. Lors- 
que ses compagnons s'en aper^urent, ils 
ne surent plus que penser de lui ; ils cru- 
rent qu'il manquait a ses resolutions et 
Tabandonn^rent. 
39. Gotama desespera-t-il alors d'attein- 

son but? 

Non, jamais. Abandonnd de tous, il 
reconnut que le salut ne pouvait pas ^tre 
atteint grace aux moyens enseignds par 



1. De mfime que le sublime fondateur du boud- 
dhisme, plusieurs saints Chretiens des premiers 
siecles arriv^rent k reconnaitre, par experience, 
que Tascetisme ne conduit pas au salut. « Si Ton 
ne fait que se mortificr », clit Nagasena, le grand 
apotre oouddhistc, « non seulement on n'obtient 
pas la delivrance, mais on n'arrive meme pas a 
renaitre heureusement. » 

La doctrine bouddhique rcjette done, comme 
inutiles et nuisibles, Ics macerations et la « mor- 
titication de la chair » par des moyens violents. 
Elle cherche k purifier le cocur et la volonte de 
toutes les passions, de tous les mauvais instincts. 
Elic veut dcJvelopper la connaissancc et les for- 
ces spirituelles de I'homme. Pour y arrivcr, elle 
exigc, comme condition indisf)ensable, que ses 
disciples renoncent a rien posscder, et au ils vi- 
vent dans la chastete et la pauvrcte volontaire, 
etranjjers aux plaisirs des sens et a toutc preoc- 
cupation monaaine. 
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les autres, et il rdsolut de ne plus suivre 
que ses propres inspirations. II avait re- 
nonc^ aux mortifications violentes ; il se 
contenta des lors de s'abstenir de tous 
les plaisirs des sens. II s'efFor9a en m^me 
temps, dans la solitude complete ou il 
vivait, de degager ce qu'il sentait exister 
dans la profondeur de son ^tre et de de- 
velopper completement les forces supe- 
rieures de son esprit. Une nuit, il fut 
averti, par des r^ves proph^tiques, qu'il 
approchait de son but. Lorsqu'il s*^veilla, 
il se baigna dans le Nirandjara et accepta 
ensuite, des mains d'une jeune fille nom- 
m^e Sudjata, un peu de riz. Apres avoir 
mange, il se sentit fortifid d'une maniere 
merveilleuse. II passa toute la journee sur 
les bords du cours d'eau, plonge dans 
ses meditations. 

Vers le soir^ il s'etendit au pied d'un 
grand arbre ', qui n'dtait pas tres loin de 

I. Get arbre, appelc par les Bouddhistes bo ou 
bodhi, c.-a.-d. arbre de la connaissance, est Ic 
ficus religiosa des naturalistes. Un rejet de ce 
figuier verdit encore pres des ruines du temple 
de Bouddha-Gaya, non loin de Radjgir. Un autre 
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la. II resta assis, le visage tourn^ vers 
I'est, dans un recueillement profond et 
ddcid^ a ne se lever que iorsqu'il aurait 
obtenu la connaissance supreme. Cast 
sous cet arbre qu'il soutint victorieuse- 
ment son dernier combat, le plus difficile 
de tous. 
40. De quelle nature fut ce combat ? 

C'^tait la lutte contre les penchants et 
les ddsirs terrestres, qui habitent dans le 
coeur de rhomme, et qui s'elev^rent en- 
core une fois en lui, quand il croyait les 
avoir deja vaincus sans retour ; la lutte 
contre les illusions, le gotlt des plaisirs 
et contre ce ddsir d'exister et de Jouir, 
cette volontti de vivre qui est la racine et 
la cause gcneratrice de notre ^tre en 
meme temps que la source de toutes nos 
souffrances. II vit encore une fois se pre- 
senter devant lui, sous la forme la plus 
seduisante, Thonneur, la gloire, la puis- 



rejct fut portc a Ccylan et plantc pres de I'an- 
cicnne capitale de File Anuradhapura. II est 
encore pleiu de vigueur, et c'est le plus ancien 
arbrc historique du mondc. 
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sance, la richesse, ramour terrestre, le 
bonheur de la vie de famille, enfin tou- 
tes les jouissances et toutes les joies. 
que le monde offre aux favorisds du sort. 
Encore une fois, il sentit son coeur ronge 
par le doute. Mais, inebranlable dans sa 
resolution de mourir plutot que de re- 
noncer a atteindre son but, Gotama lutta 
courageusement avec ces puissances ter- 
ribles et resta victorieux. Lorsque les 
dernieres traces de la faiblesse humaine 
eurent 6x6 effac^es en lui et lorsque la 
paix profonde du Nirvana fut entree dans 
son coeur, il eleva son esprit par tous les 
degrds de Tillumination intdrieure jus- 
qu'a cette hauteur sublime ou celui qui 
a voulu y arriver per^oit la lumiere abso- 
lue. II avait atteint son but; le voile qui 
couvrait sesyeux dtait tombd ; il avait con- 
quis la connaissance universelle et abso- 
lue. II etait devenu un Bouddha par- 
fait. 

41 . Avait-il enfin reconnu les causes de la 
soiiffrance, de la vieillessey de la mort 

et des existences successiv.es ? 

2' 
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Oui ; suivant I'expression des livres 
saints, Toeil pur et clair de la v^rite s'ou- 
vrit en lui. II per9Ut la cause de la nais- 
sance et de la ruine des ^tres, la cause de 
la souffrance, de la mort et des vies suc- 
cessives, et en m^me temps le moyen de 
mettre un terme a la douleur, d'echapper 
a cet enchainement perpdtuel de naissan- 
ces et de morts, et d'arriver a la d^livrance, 
au Nirvana. 
42. Resta-t'il longtemps sous Varbre de 

la connaissance ? 

II resta sept jours, profondement ab- 
sorbe, au pied de cet arbre. Ensuite il sc 
leva et alia pres du figuier Adjapala. Le 
tcntatcur Mara * s'approcha alors dc lui et 
lui dit : tt Seigneur, entre maintcnant dans 
la paix cternclle. Tu as per^u la veritc. 



I. Mara, le tentatcur, le prince dc ce nioiide, 
joue dans la religion bouddhique a pen pres le 
role du Satan des Chretiens, du prince des tene- 
bres. I.e Christ fut tentc par le diable dans le 
desert conime le Bouddha le tut ici par Mara. 
II s'agit naturellement, dans ce recit allego- 
rique,non d'un evenement cxterieur, niais d'une 
lutte intinie et qui n'cut lieu que dans I'esprit 
dw Bouddha. 



s 
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a laquelle il est si difficile d'atteindre, la 
verity, qui donne la felicitd supreme et 
que seul le sage accompli peut obtenir. 
Que ferais-tu maintenant sur la terre? 
L'humanit^ s'agite dans les instincts ter- 
restres : c'est sur la terre qu'elle a sa place 
et qu'elle trouve sa joie. EUe ne compren- 
dra jamais Tordre ^ternel du monde, la 
loi de Tenchainement de Teffet a la cause. 
Elle ne voudra jamais entendre la doc- 
trine, qui lui demandera de renoncer a la 
volontd de vivre, de vaincre ses ddsirs et 
ses passions et qui lui enseignera le che- 
min de la delivrance. N^essaie done pas 
d'annoncer la doctrine et entre dans la 
paix eternelle. » 
43. Le Bouddha ecouta-t-il les paroles de 

Mara ? 

N.on ; il repoussa le tentateur avec m^- 
pris et lui dit : « Retire-toi, mdchant. Je 
n'entrerai pas dans la paix eternelle avant 
d'avoir fonde solidement, dans le coeur 
de mes adherents, la doctrine salutaire; 
avant d'avoir gagne des disciples qui 
pulssent, a ma place, precher le chemin 
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de la ddlivrance a tous ceux qui sont de 
bonne volontd et dont le ccjeur est pur ; 
atin que la verite s'etende sur le monde 
entier, pour la joie et la benediction de 
tous les peuples, pour le bien, le salut et la 
d^livrance des Dieux ' et des hommes. » 
Le tcntateur s'doigna alors, mais le 
Bouddha resta encore trois semaines sous 
le figuier Adjapala, jouissant de la felicite 
de la ddlivrance et donnant dans son 
esprit sa forme definitive a la doctrine. 
Pendant ces vingt-huit jours il resta tout 
seul, sans boirc ni manger. Ensuite il se 
leva et dit : « Que la porte du salut soit 
ouverte a tous ; que celui qui a des oreil- 



I Le Bouddhismc ne reconnait ni nc nie I'exis- 
tencc dc dieux. II n'en a besoin ni pour appuyer 
sa morale, ni pour obtenir la dclivrance. Cclui 

3ui croit a des dieux peut le faire : mais il ne 
oit pas oublier que les dieux, comme les autres 
citres, sont perissables et soumis a la necessite 
des existences successives, quand meme leur 
vie devrait durer des millions d'annces terres- 
tres. II doit reconnaitre aussi que le saint, arrive 
a la delivrance, et surtout un Bouddha, est bien 
au-dessus de tous les dieux. Dans les paroles 
du Bouddha le mot « Dieux » doit Ctre compris 
comme designant les habitants des mondes celes- 
tes. 
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les ecoute la doctrine et qu'il y conforme 
sa vie. » 

44. A qui annonqa-t-il d'abord la doC" 
trine ? 

Aux cinq ascetes qui ^taient rest^s si 
longtemps aupres de lui, et qui Tavaient 
abandonnd, lorsqu'il avait cesse ses mor- 
tifications violentes. 

45 . Ow les retrouva-t-il ? 

Dans un bois, pr^s de Benares, dans 
Termitage de Migadaya. 

46. Les cinq ascetes Vecouter entails vo- 
lofitiers ? 

lis avaicnt Tintention de ne pas Ic faire, 
le considdrant comme un ren^gat, mais 
la majcste de tout son ^tre, Texpression 
sublime de son visage firent sur eux une 
impression si grande qu'ils s'inclinerent, 
malgre eux, devant lui et ecouterent ses 
paroles avec respect. 

47. Comment nomme-t-on cette premiere 
predication du Bouddhisme ? 

« L'annoncation de Tordre moral du 
monde » ou la « Fondation de Tempire 
de la justice eternellc. » Cette pr^di- 
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cation contient les traits fondamentaux 
de la doctrine, les quatre veritds de salut ' . 

48. Quel effet eut cette predication sur les 
cinq ascetes ? 

lis reconnurent le Bouddha comme la 
lumiere du monde et desirerent devenir 
ses disciples. Le Bouddha les accepta 
comme les premiers membres de la Con- 
frerie des Elus en leur disant : « Appro- 
chez, freres, la doctrine est bien annon- 
cee ; marchez desormais dans la saintet^, 
pour mettre un terme a toute souffrance. » 

49. Quel fut celui des cinq disciples qui 
arriva le premier d la connaissance 
absolue ? 

Le vicillard Kondanya. L'oeil pur et 
clair de la verite s'ouvrit en lui et il devint 
un Arahat 2. Bientot les quatre autres sui- 
vircnt. 

50. Le Bouddha [fagna-t'il encore d'au- 
tres disciples a Benares ? 

I. Les qualrc vcritcs dc salut: voycz plus bas 
au chapitrc « Doctrine. » 

2. Un Arahat est celui qui a attcint le qua- 
triemc degrc de saintete, le nlus elevc, et qui 
est arrive en memc temps au Nirvana. 
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Oui. Le premier qui s'y convertit fut 
Yasa, un jeune homme de noble race. 
Mais ce ne furent pas seulement des 
Brahmanes, des nobles et des grands qui 
dcout^rent les paroles du Bouddha, mais 
aussi les gens du peuple ; car il ne faisait 
aucune distinction de caste, de rang ou 
d'etat, comme faisaient les pr^tres Brah- 
manes. II pr^chait le salut a tous ceux qui 
voulaient Tentendre et sa parole dtait puis- 
sante, allant droit au ccjeur. Cinq mois 
apres, ses disciples ^taient d6]k soixante, 
sans compter les adhdrents la'iques. C'est 
alors qu'eut lieu la dispersion des fr^res. 
5 1 . Que comprend-on sous le nom de la 
dispersion desfreres? 

Le Bouddha rdunit autour de lui tous 
les freres et leur commanda de partir dans 
le monde isolement pour rdpandre partout 
la doctrine libdratrice ^ 



I . Ce n*est que parce que le Bouddha lui-m^me 
avait ete leur maitre dans la doctrine et parce 
qu'ils etaient des Brahmanes, c'est-a-dire des 
homines qui avaient deja passe leur vie entiere 
dans le renoncement, la meditation et de saints 
efforts pour arriver k I'Eternel que cinq mois 
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52. En quels termes le Bouddha leur 
donna-t-il cet ordre ? 

Le Eouddha dit aux fr^res : « Vous 
^tes libres detous liens humains ou divins. 
Partez done, freres, allez et pr^chez par- 
tout la doctrine pour la delivrance de tous 
les ^tres vivants ; par pitie pour le monde ; 
pour la joie, la benediction et le salut des 
hommes et des dieux. Beaucoup ont le 
coeur pur et sont de bonne volont^, qui 
se perdront cependant, s'ils n'entendent 
pas la doctrine libdratrice. lis deviendront 
vos adherents et les confesseurs de la 
vdrite. » 

53. Le Bouddha resta-t-il seul a Bena- 

7X*S ? 

Non; il retournaaUruvela. Lavivaient 
sous des huttes, dans les bois, de nom- 
breux Brahmanes, qui entretenaientle feu 
sacre et accomplissaient les sacrifices pres- 
ents par Ic Veda. 11 leur precha sur le feu 
des plaisirs sensucls, des passions et des 



parent siiflirc aux disciples pour apprendre com- 

f>lctement la ' " 
eur apostolat. 



f>lctement la doctrine et pouvoir commencer 
e 
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ddsirs et se fit parmi eux beaucoup de 
disciples et d'adherents. 

Ensuite il continua sa route, arriva a 
Radjagriha, et y convertit le roi Bimbi- 
sara et un grand nombre de ses nobles. 
C'est ainsi que la Doctrine de salut se re- 
pandait toujours davantage. 
54. A^t' retourna-t'il jamais dans sa pa- 
trie, a Kapilavastou ? 
De Radjagriha, il alia a Kapilavastou, 
oil le bruit de ses oeuvres Tavait prdcedd. 
II n'entra pas dans le palais royal, mais 
resta, avec les Freres qui Taccompa- 
gnaient, dans un bois devant la ville, 
comme Tordre de la Confrdrie le prescrit. 
Le roi Souddhodana et tous ses parents 
males sortirent de la ville, pour venir le 
saluer. Mais lorsqu'ils le virent vetupau- 
vrement comme un Bhikshou 'freremen- 
dianti, la barbe et les cheveux coupes 
courts, ils eurent honte de lui. 

Le lendemain matin, le Bouddha prit 
son vase a aumones ^ et alia dans la ville, 

I. Le vase k aumdnes des freres mendiauts 

3 
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pour y rccueillir sa nourriture devant les 
portes, suivant Tusage de la Confr^rie. 
Lorsque le roi, son pere, Tapprit, il ac- 
courut en toute hate et lui dit avec repro- 
che, a Mon fils, pourquoi me fais-tu un 
pareil affront et vas-tu ainsi demander des 
dons, comme un mendiant. » 

Le Bouddha rdpondit : « Grand roi, cela 
a toujours 6x6 Pusage de tous ceux de ma 
race. » 

Le roi Souddhodana ne comprit pas et 
s'^cria : « Nous descendons d'une race de 
nobles etderois, et jamais aucun de nous 
ne s'est abaissd jusqu'amendier son pain 
devant les portes. » 

Le Bouddha sourit et dit : « C'est avec 
raisonque toi et les tiens, vous vous glo- 
rifiez de descendre d'une race de rois. 
Mais, pour moi, mes anc^tres sont les 



bouddhiques est un plat de terra, avec un man- 
che, que chaque mcmbre de la Confrerie porte 
toujours avec lui et dans lequcl il recueille sa 
nourriture quotidienne. Le Bouddha lui-m^me 
ne s'ecartait de cette regie que lorsqu'il man- 
geait, apres y avoir etc invite, dans la maison 
d'un de ses adherents. 
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Bouddhas des ages passds, et tous ont fait 
comme moi * . » 

Le roi Souddhodana se tut alprs^ le prit 
par la main et le conduisit au palais. 
55. Le Bouddha ne desira-t-il pas revoir 

safemme et sonfils Rdhoula ? 

Le m^me jour, il alia trouver la prin- 
cesse Yasodhara, accompagn^ de deux 
de ses disciples 2. Lorsque Yasddhara le 
vit devant elle, dans Phabit des moines 
mendiants, elle ne put prononcer une pa- 
role, mais se laissa tomber k ses pieds et 
embrassa ses genoux, en pleurant amere- 
ment. 



1 . Dans les temps les plus lointains et dont Tobs- 
curite echappe a I'histoire, il y a eu d6]k des 
Bouddhas, lumi^res du monde, qui ont annonce 
la Doctrine Liberatrice. Car, de mime que I'er- 
reur, le peche et la souffrance sont toujours au- 
tour de nous, le salut est aussi toujours a notre 
porte'e. L'homme qui s'efForce serieusement d'ar- 
river k la connaissance et a la delivrance en a 
toujours les moyens. Chaque fois que la pure 
Doctrine menace de disparaitre et aue Thumanite 
est sur le point de s'abimer dans les desirs sen- 
suels et dans les tcnebres morales, un nouveau 
Bouddha parait. Le dernier de ces Bouddhas, 
la lumiere de notre age, fut justement le Boud- 
dha Gotama, dont nous suivons la Doctrine. 

2. Aucun membre de la Confrerie ne doit 
aHep seul -dans la demeure d'un^ femme. 
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Le Bouddha la releva, la consola et, 
avec de douces paroles, il Tinstruisit dans 
la Doctrine. Ses paroles trouv^rent un bon 
acceuil dans son coeur. 

Lorsque le Bouddha fut parti, Yaso- 
dhara revetit son fils Rahoula de ses ha- 
bits les plus magnifiques et Tenvoyaason 
pere, pourlui demander son heritage. 
L'enfant se presenta devant le Bouddha 
et dit : « Mon pere, je serai roi un jour et 
monterai sur le trone des Sakyas. — 
Donne-moi done mon heritage. » 

Le Bouddha le prit alors par la main^ 
le conduisit hors de la ville, dans le boisf 
de Nigrodha, ou il s'etait dtabli avec ses 
disciples, et la, il dit a Rahoula : « Mon 
fils, tu reclames de moi un heritage pdris- 
sable et qui a la douleur comme conse- 
quence, jc n'en ai pas de semblable a 
te donner. Mais que les tresors que j'ai 
acquis sous Tarbre de la connaissance 
t'appartiennent. Voila I'heritage spirituel 
que je te laisse et personne ne pourra te 
I'arracher. » 

II ordonna ensuite a Saripoutta de rece- 
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voir Rahoula dans la Confrerie des Elus. 
Outre Rahoula, plusieurs parents du 
Bouddha entrerent dans la Confrerie. 
Parmi eux il faut citer Ananda, Deva- 
datta, Upali et Anourouddha. 

56. Quels etaient, avec ceux qui viennent 
d'etre nommes, les principaux disci^ 
pies du Bouddha, 

Mogallana et Kasyapa. 

57. Combien de temps le Bouddha resta-t- 
il a Kdpilavastou ? 

II y passa les quatre mois de la saison 
des pluies de la deuxieme annde de son 
enseighement. II partit ensuite pour con- 
tinuer son oeuvre dans d'autres lieux. 

58. Combien de temps le Bouddha pre- 
cha-t'il la Doctrine ? 

Jusqu'a sa mort, c'est-a-dire en tout 
quarante cinq ans. Durant ce temps, 
il alia pendant huit mois de Tannde de 
village en village, de ville en ville, de 
pays en pays, toujours accompagnd d'une 
troupe de disciples et instruisant partout 
le peuple par ses predications, ses exhor- 
tations et des paraboles. Mais les quatre 
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mois de la saison des pluies il passait tou- 
jours dans le m^me lieu, soit dans la mai- 
son d'un de ses adherents, soit dans des 
jardins et des bosquets, dont de riches 
convertis firent donation a la Confrdrie. 
59. Ou restait le Bouddha le plus souvent 

et leplus volontiers ? 

Dans la for^t de bambous (Velouvana) 
de Radjagriha, qui avait €l€ autrefois un 
pare du roi Bimbisara et que celui-ci 
avait donnd a la Confrerie, ou dans le 
bosquet de Djeta (Djetavana) de Sravasti, 
don du riche marchand Anathapindika. 
Dans ces deux endroits, on avait bati 
des ermitages (Vihara) pour les moines 
mendiants (Bhikshou). Ces lieux sont de- 
venus c^lebres dans Thistoire du Boud- 
dhisme, car c'est la que le Sublime ' an- 



I. Dans les Livres Saints du Bouddhisme, le 
Bouddha est le plus souvent desiene par un mot 
indiquant une de ses qualites. C'est ainsi qu'il 
est appele « le Sublime ». — « Sakya-Mouni, » 
ou le sage dc la race des Sakyas ; — « le Saint » 
parce qu'il est libre de toute volonte de vivre, 
de toute passion et de tout desir ; — « I'Artisan 
glorieux de sa perfection » parce qu'il a atteint 
la perfection, apres une longue lutte contre Ter- 
rcur et les instincts terrestres ; — « I'Eclaire » 
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non9a la plupart des v^ritds recueillies 
dans les Livres Saints. 
60. Le Bouddhisme fut-il solidement eta- 
bli pendant ces quarante-cinq annees ? 

Oui ; la renommde du Bouddha et la 
vdrit^ se rdpandirent au loin. Des milliers 
de personnes de tous les ^tats, hommes 
ou femmes, prononc^rent les voeux supd- 
rieurs et entrerent dans la Confrdrie, 
comme fr^res mendiants (Bhikshou, Sa- 
manas) ou comme religieuses (Bhik- 
shouni), et les adherents laiques devinrent 
innombrables «. 



parce qu'il re^ut sous I'arbre de la connaissance 
la supreme lumi^re ; — « le Vainqueur du 
monde », parce qu'il a vaincu Mara, le prince 
de ce monde, de 1 amour sensuel, de la mort et 
des ten^bres, le tentateur des 6tres vivants ; — 
et enfin « la Lumiere du monde » parce qu'il ne 
s'est pas seulement dcliyre lui-m^mc, mais qu'il 
a pr6che pour tous la Doctrine de Salut et a fait 
briller sur le monde entier la lumiere de la ve- 
rite. 

I. Bien que la Doctrine ait cesse de s'etendrc 
depuis i5oo ans, le Bouddhisme compte encore 
au)ourd'hui plus d'adherents que toutes les con- 
fessions chretiennes prises ensemble, c.-a.-d. 
4.50 millions d'ames, le tiers de la racehumaine. 
IJn siecle avant Terc chretienne, les apotres 
bouddhistes avaicnt deja pousse a Test jusqu'au 
Caucase, et il y avait a Alexandria beaucoup de 
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6i. Le Bouddha n'eut-il pas a subir, pen- 
dant son enseignement, des persecutions 
et des attaques de la part de la religion 
regnante, le Brahmanisme ? 
Non. De m^me que le Bouddhisme, le 

vrai Brahmanisme est Stranger a toute 

intolerance, a tout fanatisme religieux. 

Mais un de ses disciples se revolta contre 

lui. 



Fr^res et d'adhcrents laiques. On peut done k 
peine mettre en doute que Jesus de Nazareth, 
dont la doctrine a tant de points communs avec 
celle du Bouddhisme, n'ait ete un disciple des 
Freres bouddhistes, de sa douzieme a sa tren- 
tieme annce, temps duquel les evangiles ne 
paricnt pas. Sous Icur direction, il devint un 
Arahat. II retourna ensuite dans sa patrie, poiir 
y prdchcr a son peuple la Doctrine liberatrice. 

Cettc doctrine du Christ fut plus tard denaturee 
en partie et mclangce d'erreurs, cmpruntees a la 
Bible des juifs. Les enseignements fondamentaux 
du Christianisme et toute la maniere d'agir de son 
fondateur sont visiblement d'origine bouddhiste. 
Le doux Nazareen, a qui aucun Bouddhiste ne 
rcfusera sa veneration, etait un Arahat, qui 
avait attcint Ic Nirvana. Maintcnant le temps est 
vcnu oil Ics Europccns, les descendants occi- 
dentaux des Aryas, pcuvcnt entendre la pure 
doctrine du Bouddha dans son integrite. Ce 
sera en Europe la religion de I'avenir : elle 
amenera dans la direction d'esprit et dans la 
maniere de penscr des peuples europeens une 
revolution, comme il n'y en a plus eu depuis 
I'introduction du Christianisme. 
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62. Qui etait ce disciple ? 

Devadatta. II fut aveugl^ par Tambi- 
tion et voulut arracher a son maitre, de- 
venu vieux, la direction de la Confr^rie. 
N'y ayant pas reussi, il essaya m^me de 
faire mourir le Bouddha; mais toutes 
ses tentatives dchou^rent. 

63. Qu'opposa le Bouddha a ces atta- 
ques ? 

Sa bienveillance inepuisable et la bont^ 
de son coeur. Car la bienveillance et la 

bont^ du coeur possMent une force mer- 
veilleuse a qui rien ne pent resister sur la 
terre, comme dans les cieux; une force 
merveilleuse, qui vient a bout des enne- 
mis les plus puissants et devant laquelle 
la mdchancete, la haine et la perfidie de- 
viennent impuissantes. 

64. Savons-nous quelque chose sur les 
derniers jours du Bouddha et sur sa 
mort ? 

Oui ; le Maha-Parinibbana-Soutta, ou le 
livre de Tentrec du Bouddha dans la paix 
eternelle (Paranirvana), les raconte avec 
detail. 
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65. Quels sont ces details ? 

Lorsque le Bouddha fut ag^ de quatre- 
vingts ans, il sentit ses forces s*en aller et 
il dit a Ananda ', qui ^tait tou jours pres 
de lui : « Ananda, mes ann^es sont nom- 
breuses ; je suis un vieillard ; la mesure 
de mes jours est pleine et mon voyage 
terrestre approche de sa fin. » Ananda fut 
saisi d'une grande tristesse et ^upplia le 
Maitre de rester encore sur la terre. Mais 
le Bouddha lui reprocha une telle fai- 
blesseetlui dit : « Ne t'ai-je pas enseignd, 
Ananda, qu'il est dans la nature essen- 
tielle de toutes les choses que nous ai- 
mons, que nous devons nous en s^parer 
et les abandonner. Tout ce qui a ^t^ en- 
fante, tout ce qui est devenu et qui a 
commencd porte en soi-meme la ndces- 
sitede p^rir. Comment done serait-il pos- 
sible qu'un ^tre humain ne perisse pas, 



I. Ananda etait le compagnon personnel du 
Bouddha, depuis le moment ou il etait entre 
dans la Confrerie des Elus. C'etait celui de ses 
disciples que le Maitre aimait le plus, a cause 
dc sa simplicitc, de sa tendresse de coeur et dc 
son dcvouemeni. 



quand mgme ce serait un Bouddha su- 
preme et parfait ? 1 1 ne peut pas y avoir 
d'Ctatde durde dternelle. En v^ritd, je te 
le dis, dans trois mois le Tathagata ' en- 
trera dans la pais dternelle. Aussi vous, 
Freres, a qui j'ai enseign^ la v^ritd que 
j'avaisreconnue,acqu^rez-la tout entiere; 
vivez jour par jour et heure par heure, 
dans son esprit ; absorbez-vous en elle et 
repandez-la a ma place, atin que la pure 
Doctrine vive et se conserve longtemps. 
Celui qui restera fidelement sur le sentler 
de la saintet^, traversera silrement 
rOcdan de la vie et arrivera a ce but su- 
blime, oil cesse toute soufTrance. « 

Bien que le Bouddha filt infirme et 
tourmentd de douleurs, il continua cepen- 
dant a aller de iieux en lieux, rassemblant 
partout, autour de lui, les adh<;rents 
laiques, les exhortant a rester inebrania^ 
bles sur le chemin du salut. 



I. Le term ii Talhagata » sigm^i 
est « venu comme ceui qui I'ont -precedd' 
renouveler la vraic Doctrioe. C'est aiiui 
Bouddha se nomme touloure, quand il.' 
lui-meme. —^ 
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A Boya-Nagara il s'arrr^ta dansle tem- 
ple d'Ananda. C'est la quMl dit aux disci- 
ples : a Fr^res, lorsque je vous aurai 
quittds, quelques-uns se leveront, des 
Anciens de la communaut^, des Freres et 
des Ermites qui diront : J'ai entendu 
ccci ou cela de la bouche de TEclaire ; 
c'est de sa propre bouche que je Tai re- 
Gueilli. Voila la V^rit^, voila la Loi, voila 
la Doctrine du Maitre. II ne faudra ni 
croire sans examen, ni rejeter avec dedain 
de semblables affirmations. Vous devrcz 
<3couter chaque parole attentivement ct 
sans prevention ct la comparer avec soin 
avec Ics traits fondamentaux de la Doc- 
trine ct les regies de la Confrdrie,tels que 
je vous Ics ai donnes. Si, aprcs cette com- 
paraison, Taffirmation de cet Ancien, de 
ce Solitaire ou de ce Frerc ne concorde 
pas avec la Doctrine et avec la Regie, re- 
jetez-la ; en cas contraire, accepte;?-la 
commc ma propre parole. Tel est Tensei- 
gnemcnt que je vous donne. » 

Le Bouddha alia cnsuite a Boya-Gama, 
puis a Pava. La, il s'arreta dans le bos- 
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quet de Mangos de Tchounda, qui appar- 
tenait a la caste des forgerons. Des que 
Tchounda Tapprit, il accourut plein de 
joie et pria le Bouddha de venir prendre 
son repas, avec les Freres,dans sa maison. 
Le Bouddha lui fit connaitre par son si- 
lence qu'il y consentait. 

Tchounda, le forgeron, leur servit alors 
ce qu'il avait de mcilleur : du riz, des ga- 
teaux et du sanglier cuit au four. Lors- 
que le Bouddha s'en aper^ut, il dit a 
Tchounda : « Tu ne donneras qu'a moi du 
sanglier, que tu as prepare, Tchounda. Les 
Freres auront le riz et les gateaux. » Le 
forgeron fit suivant la volontd du Maitre. 
Lorsque celui-ci eut mange, il se tourna 
de nouveau vers Tchounda et lui dit : 
« Entcrre dans une fosse ce qui reste de la 
viande, car a part le Bouddha, il n'y a ni 
sur terre ni dans les mondes celestes, ni 
'parmi les Samanas, ni parnii les Brahma- 
nes, les dieux ou les hommes, un seul 
^tre qui puisse prendre cette nourriture 
■sans se nuire. » 

i. Que signijiaient ces paroles ? 
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Le Bouddha voulait ainsi montrer 
clairement aux adherents laiques que la 
chair des animaux n'dtait pas une nour- 
riture pour les hommes ou les 6tres d'une 
nature supdrieure; mais que celui qui 
mange de la viande, nuit a son corps et a 
son esprit. C'est pour cela qu'il ddfen- 
dit au forgeron d'en donner aux disci- 
ples. 
(i'], Pourquoi le Bouddha en avait-il 

mange lui-meme ? 

Parce qu'il ne voulait pas violer un pr^- 
cepte qu'il avait donnd lui-m^me en re- 
commandant aux Freres de ne jamais re- 
pousser ce qui leur serait offert de bon 
coeur. 
68. Y a-t-il d'autres details sur les der- 

niers moments du Bouddha ? 

Apres que le Bouddha eut encore rejoui 
et cdifieTchounda par sa parole, il conti- 
nuason chemin vers Kousinara. En che- 
min, il fut surpris par une grave maladie 
et affligd de violentes douleurs. Cependant 
il les supporta sans se plaindre, d^un coeur 
fort et en se dominant completement lui- 
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m^me. Sa faiblesse devint pourtant si 
grande qu'il dut se coucher sous un arbre, 
au bord du chemin. Ilditalors a Ananda: 
« Cherche-moi un peu d'eau, Ananda, j'ai 
soif. » 

Ananda rdpondit : « Seigneur, une ca- 
ravane vient de passer dans le ruisseau, 
le Mids a 6x6 enievd par les roues des voi- 
tures : Teau est trouble et souiilde. » 

Mais le Bouddha renouvela sa priere. — 
Ananda prit son vase a aumones et des- 
cendit au ruisseau. A son grand dtonne- 
ment, Teau, tout a Theure sale et trouble, 
coulait plus claire et plus pure que jamais. 
Ananda, frappd d'admiration, puisa de 
I'eau qu'il porta au Maitre. Celui-ci la but 
et se ddsalt^ra. 

II arriva alors que le jeune Poukkousa, 
qui dtait de la tribu des Mallas et a qui 
appartenait la caravane, passa sur le che- 
min. Lorsqu'il vit le Bouddha assis sous 
Tarbre, il s'approcha avec respect, le 
salua et s'inclina devant lui. II ordonna 
ensuite a un de ses serviteurs d'apporter 
deux vetements d'etoife d'or et dit : « Mai- 
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tre, accorde-moi la faveur d'accepter de 
mes mains ces v^tements. » 

Le Bouddha rdpondit : « Donne-moi 
un de ces v^tements, Poukkousa, et offre 
Tautre a Ananda. » 

Ananda rev^tit alors le Bouddha de Tun 
de ces vetements, mais des que cela fut 

fait, I'dtoffe sembla avoir perdu touWfcn 
eclat. 

Plein d'etonnement, Ananda s'dcria : 
« Seigneur ! Ton visage est si resplendis- 
sant ; une telle lumiere sort de toi que ce 
v^tement d'etoffed'or semble avoir perdu 
tout son eclat. » 

Et le Bouddha repondit en disant • 
« Ce que tu dis est vrai, Ananda. Le 
Bouddha est transtigure deux fois dans sa 
carricre terrestre : La premiere fois dans 
la nuit ou il arrive a la supreme connais- 
sance; et la seconde dans la nuit, ou il 
entre dans la paix ctcrncUe. Et c'est au- 
jourd'hui, Ananda, a la troisieme heure 
de la nuit, que le Bouddha entrera dans 
la paix eternelle. » 

Le Bouddha se leva alors avec de nou- 
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velles forces, et marcha, avec les disciples 
qui '^taient avec lui, vers le bosquet de 
Salas des Mallas, non loin de Kousinara, 
sur les bords de THiranyavati. Et il dit a 
Ananda : « Je t'en prie, Ananda, etends 
pour moi un vdtement sur ce banc, entre 
ces deux arbres. C'est la que je veux m'^- 
tendre. — « Qu'il soit fait comme tu le dd- 
sires, Maitre, » repondit Ananda et il 
prdpara un lit sur le banc, avec la t6te 
vers le Nord, entre deux arbres jumeaux. 
Le Bouddha s'y dtendit. Et les deux ar- 
bres se couvrirent de fleurs innombra- 
bles, bien que ce ne ftit pas la saison. lis 
laissaient tomber leurs fleurs, comme 
une pluie, sur le Bouddha et des me- 
lodies celestes rdsonnerent dans les 
airs. 

Le Bouddha dit alors : « Voyez I Quel 
spectacle. Le ciel et la terre luttent a 
Tenvi pour honorer le Tathagata. Ce- 
pendant ce n'est pas ainsi que le Tatha- 
gata doit etre venere et exaltd. Ceux de 
mes disciples et de mes adherents qui 
vivront toujours dans Tesprit et qui sui- 



i 
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vront fidelement les prdceptes d'une vie 
honndte, seront seuls a honorer et a 
exalter le Bouddha, comme il doit T^tre. » 

II se tourna alors encore une fois vers 
ses disciples et dit : « Lorsque je serai 
mort, quelques-uns de vous penseront 
peut-^tre : la bouche du Maitre est deve- 
nue muette ; nous n'avons plus de guide. 
Mais, vous ne devez pas penser ainsi, 
Fr^res. La Doctrine que je vous ai annon- 
cde, et les pr^ceptes d'une vie sans tache, 
que j*ai ^tablis pour vous, doivent ^tre 
vos guides et vos maitres, quand je ne 
serai plus avec vous. » 

Quelque temps apres, le Bouddha ^leva 
encore la voix et dit : « Freres, souve- 
nez-vous toujours de ce que je vous ai dit : 
Tout ce qui nait est perissable. EfForcez- 
vous sans relache d'arriver a la deli- 
vrance. » 

Ce furent les dernieres paroles du 
Bouddha. Son esprit s'enfon9a dans les 
profondeurs de I'absorption mystique et, 
lorsqu'il eut attcint ce degre, ou toute 
pensee, toute notion s'cteint et ou la cons- 
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cience de rindividualite cesse, il entra 
dans le supreme Nirvana. 

Devant la porte de Kousinara, qui 
s'ouvre vers TOrient, les nobles des Mal- 
las brCll^rent le corps du Bouddha avec 
des honneurs royaux. 



Ft! 
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LA DOCTRINE (dHAMMa). 

69. Q'nest-ce queerest que la Doctrine? 
La Doctrine, c'est la Veritc et la Regie 

de Salut que le Bouddha a per^ues et an- 
noncees, que la tradition des Arahats 
nous a conservees et qui sont contenues 
dans les Livres Saints. 

70. Comment nomme-t-on les Livres 
Saints des Bouddhistes ? 

Les trois Pitakas (Tripitaka. ou collec- 
tions de livres. 

7 1 . Comment sont nommees les trois Pi- 
takas ? 

Soutta-Pitaka, Vinaya-Pitaka et Abhi- 
dhamma-Pitaka. 

72. Que contient le Soutta-Pitaka? 

II contient les enseignements, les pre- 
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dications et les sentences du Bouddha qui 
sont destindes aussi bien aux adherents 
laiques qu'alaConfrerie; enfin un certain 
nombre d'allegories et de prdceptes qui 
doivent expiiqucr la Doctrine. 

73. Que contient le Vinaya-Pitaka? 

II contient les prdceptes et les regies 
de conduite de la Confrdrie des Elus 
(Sangha). 

74. Que contient V Abhidhamma-Pitaka? 
L'Abhidhamma - Pitaka contient les 

doctrines religieuses et philosophiques les 
plus profondes du Bouddhisme et n'est 
intelligible que pour ceux des Freres qui 
ont deja atteint un degrd supdrieur de 
ddveloppement spirituel et moral. 

75. Ces trois collections de livres con- 
tiennent-elles des revelations divines? 
Non. II n'y a pas de revelations divines. 

Le Bouddhisme rejette absolument cctte 
idee insensee et sans base, que la vdritd 
eternelle soit revelee ou inspiree par un 
dieu ou par un ange a un homme privi- 
legie, et favorisd d'une grace spdciale. 
Les hommes n'ont jamais re9u de. rdvdla- 
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tions que de la bouche de ces maitres su- 
blimes de la race humaine qui, par leurs 
propres forces, se sont ^levds a la per- 
fection supreme, spirituelle et morale, 
et que Ton appelle pour cela des Boud- 
dhas, Lumi^res du monde. Ces hommes 
per^oivent la vdritd dternelle par intuition, 
lorsqu'ils sont arrives a Tdtat d'illumina- 
tion intdrieure. C'est cette v^rit^ ^ter- 
nelle, telle que le Bouddha Gotama Pa 
perdue et annonc^e, que contiennent les^ 
trois Pitakas. 
76. Qu'est'Ce qui a pousse le Bouddha d 

nous annoncer la Doctrine? 

Sa misdricorde, sa bienveillance sans 
bornes, sa compassion pour nos soufFran- 
ces et notre ignorance. Car c'est notre 
ignorance, c'est-a-dire notre aveuglement 
naturel et innd (avidya) ' qui nous emp6- 

1. C'est parce que nous ne reconnaissons pas 
la vraie nature du monde et de Thomme; parce 
que nous sommes dans I'ignorance de I'ordre 
moral du monde, que nous tombons sans cesse 
dans le peche qui exige, pour son expiation, 
les soufFrances d une nouvelle existence. 

C'cst parce que nous sommes aveugles par les 
illusions terrestres, que nous courons apres des 
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che de trouver, par nos propres forces, 
le chemin qui nous sortirait de ce Sam- 
sara. 

']'], Qu'est'Ce que c'est que le Samsdra ? 
C'est le monde dans lequel nous vi- 
vons: le monde de Terreur, du pdch^, de 
la naissance, de la soufFrance et de la 
mort. C'est le monde qui commence et 
finit, celui des variations dternelles, des 
disillusions et des douleurs; c'est le cer- 



choses qui n*ont de valeur que dans n6tre ima- 
gination et qui entrainent apr^s elles plus de 
aouleurs que de jouissances; que nous estimons 
si haut ce qui est vain et vide; que nous nous 
affligeons sur des ^venements qui ne m^ritent 
pas que nous y prenions garde, et que nous 
nous rejouissons de choses qui nous sont nuisi- 
bles ou qui doivent m6me 6tre la cause de notre 
mine. C'est parce que nous ne possedons pas la 
vraie connaissance que nous attachons notre 
coeur k des biens terrestres et perissables; que 
nous nous jetons de toutes nos forces dans la 
lutte pour I'existence, sans nous occuper de 
notre vrai salut. C'est ainsi aue toute notre vie est 
une chaine sans fin de sounaits qui ne se r^ali- 
sent jamais, d'illusions et de disillusions doulou- 
reuses, de passions et de desirs qui manquent 
toujours leur but ou qui, apaises pour un instant, 
ruinent nos forces physiques et morales, comme 
des blessures, mal gueries, qui se rouvrent sans 
cesse, nous entretenant dans un etat perpetuel 
de soufFrance, dont I'ignorant et I'aveugle ne 
peuvent jamais sortir. 
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cle sans fin des existences toujours nour 
velles, dont on ne pent s'dchapper, tant 
que la lumiere de la vraie connaissance, 
qui doit nous sauver, ne s'est pas allumde 
en nous. 

78. Quelle est la cause de la souffrance, 
de la mort et des vies successives ? 
Cost la volonte de yivre ' qui nous. 

anime tons ; le ddsir d'une existence indi- 
viduelle dans ce monde ou dans un autre. 
(Ciel ou Paradis). 

79. Et comment jpeut-on mettre fin a la 
souffrancCy a la necessite d'existences 
successives ? 

En se debarrassant de la volontd de vi- 



I. Cette expression « volonte de vivre » ne si- 
gnirtc pas, dans le sens bouddhique, ce que les 
Europeens comprennent sous le nom de « volonte 
consciente » ; mais I'instinct vital, en partie 
conscient, en partie inconscient, que Ton re- 
trouve chez tous les Ctres, (nieme dans les ani- 
maux et dans les plantes); I'ensemble de tous 
les efforts, de toutcs les tendances, de tous les 
desirs, penchants ou aversions qui prennent leur 
source dans regoisme et qui tendent a conser\'er 
I'existence individuelle et a atteindre le bien- 
Otre et la jouissance. 

Le lecteur europcen, qui voudrait pdn^trer le 
sens vrai de la Doctrine, devrait avoir toujours 
presente a I'esprit cette definition. 
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vre, en dominant le ddsir d'une existence 
individuelle, dans ce monde ou dans un 
autre. Voila la ddlivrance, I'affranchisse- 
ment, le chemin pour arriver a la paix 
dternelle. 

80. Qu'est'Ce qui nous empiche done de 
nous debarrasser de la volonte de vi- 
vre et d' arriver a la delivrance ? 
Justement cette ignorance (avidya) cet 

aveuglement terrestre, ce manque de 
connaissance vdritable. 

8 1 . Quelle est cette connaissance qui con- 
duit au salut et a la delivrance ? 

La connaissance des Quatre Vdritds de 
Salut que le Bouddha nous a annoncdes. 

82. Quelles sont les Quatre Verites de 
Salut ? 

Ce sont : 
La souffrance. 
La cause de la souffrance. 
La suppression de la souffrance. 
Le chemin qui mene a la suppression 
de la souffrance. 

83. Comment s'expliqueni les Quatre Ve- 
rites de Salut ? 
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Ecoutez les propres paroles du Boud- 
dha; elles sont contenues dans le livre 
de « TAnnonciation de TOrdre moral du 
Monde » : 

« Fr^res, c'est parce que nous ne re- 
connaissons pas et que nous ne saisis- 
sonspas les Quatre V^rit^s de Salut,qu'il 
nous faut suivre si longtemps le chemin 
ddsold des existences successives. Et 
quelles sont ces Quatre V^rit^s de Salut ? 
Ce sont la vdrite de la souflfrance, la \6nx6 
de la cause de la souffrance, la vdritd de la 
suppression de la souffrance et la v^ritd 
du chemin qui mene a la suppression de 
la souffrance. 

Mais, si ces Quatre V^rites sont une fois 
absolument reconnues et comprises, la 
volenti de vivre disparait. Les aspirations 
qui conduisent a une nouvelle existence 
s'eteignent et le cercle des vies successives 
iSamsara) prend fin. 

Voici, Freres, la sublime vdritd de la 
souffrance : La naissance est une souf- 
france ; la maladie est une souffrance ; la 

A 

mort est une souffrance. Etre separe de 
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ce qu'on aime est une souffrance. Vivre 
avec ce qu*on n'aime pas est une souf- 
france. Ne pas obtenir ce qu'on ddsire 
est une souffrance. Etre obligd de souffrir 
ce que Ton d^teste est une souffrance. 
Bref Texistence comme ^tre isol^ (Indivi- 
dualitd) est, par sa nature m^me, une 
souffrance. 

Voici, Freres, la vdrit^ sublime de la 
cause de la souffrance : C'est la volont^ 
de vivre, le ddsir d'exister et de jouir qui 
conduit de naissance en naissance et qui 
cherche sa satisfaction, tantot dans une 
forme tantot dans une autre. C'est le d^- 
sir de satisfaire ses passions, le ddsir 
d'une felicity individuelle, dans ce monde 
ou dans un autre. 

Voici, Freres, la sublime v^ritd de la 
suppression de la souffrance : C'est Ta- 
n^antissement complet de la volontd de vi- 
vre, du d^sir d'exister et de jouir. II faut 
les vaincre, s'en ddfaire, s'en delivrer, ne 
plus leur accorder de place en soi-m^me. 

Voici, Freres, la sublime vdritd du 
chemin qui conduit a la suppression de 
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la souffrance : En verite, c'est le Sublime 
Sender a huit parties qui s'appelle : Con- 
naissance droite, volenti droite, parole 
droite, action droite, vie droite, efforts 
droits, pensee droite, recueillement droit. 
II y a deux extremes, Freres, que celui 
qui s'efforce d'arriver a la d^livrance doit 
dviter. L'un : le d^sir de satisfaire ses 
passions et le goilt des jouissances sen- 
suelles est bas, vil, degradant, et perni- 
cieux ; c'est le chemin des enfants du 
monde. L'autre : les mortifications vio- 
lentes est triste, penible et inutile. Seul, 
le chemin intermddiaire, que le Bouddha 
a trouvd, dvite ces deux extremes, ouvre 
les yeux, eclairc Tintelligence et conduit 
a la paix, a la Sagesse, a la Lumiere, au 
Nirvana '. 



Le lecteur europeen, qui n'est pas bouddhiste, 
n'apercevra pas facileinent quelle somme de 
profondes connaissances et de verites philoso- 
phiques et religieuses est contenue dans ces 
quelques phrases, On ne peut done assez re- 
commander de les mediter souvent et serieuse- 
ment. Personne ne peut esperer comprendre ve- 
ritablement la vraie nature de I'^tre et la su- 
blime doctrine du Bouddha, avant d'avoir pene- 
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84. Qu'est'Ce que c'est que le Nirvana ? 

C'est un ^tat de Pesprit dans lequel 
toute volontd de vivre, tout d^sir d'exis- 
ter et de Jouir est compl^tement dteint; 
ou toute.passion, toute aspiration, tout 
desir, toute crainte, toute malveillance et 
toute douleur ont disparu. C'est un dtat 
de paix de Tame, accompagnd de Tassu- 
rance inebranlable que la deiivrance est 
obtenue. Un etat que les paroles ne peu- 
vent depeindre et que Timagination de 
celui qui ne s'est pas detache du monde 
chercheenvain a se representer. Seul ce- 
lui qui Ta prouvd lui-m^me peut savoir 
ce que c'est que le Nirvana >. 

trc complctemcnt le sens et rimportancc dcs 
Quatrc Vcrites de Salut, avant d'cn avoir reconnu 
toute la portcc. 

1. La plupart des Europccns ont sur le Nir- 
vana Ics idccs les plus etranges. La traduction 
litterale du mot est « etre etcint, <itre souffle » 
comme une Hamme que le souffle du vent eteint 
ou qui cesse, faute d'aliment. On a cru devoir 
en conclure que le Nirvana etait le neant. C'est 
une erreur. Le Nirvana est plutot un etat de su- 
preme spiritualisation, dont cvidemment aucun 
de ceux qui sont encore entraves par les liens 
terrestres, ne peut se fairc une idee suffisante. 

Mais qu'est-ce qui est done eteint, souffle dans 
le Nirvana? Ce qui est etcint, c'est la volonte de 
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85 Le Nirvana est-il la m^me chose que la 

Delivrance ? 

Oui, c'est la delivrance et on peut I'at- 
teindre des cette vie. 
86. Tons les hommes peuvent-ilsatteindre 

le Nirvana d^s la vie actuelle ? 

Le plus petit nombre seul le peut. La 

vivre, le desir d'exister et de jouir dans ce 
monde ou dans un autre, Tillusion que des biens 
materiels puissent avoir une valeur quelconque 
ou puissent etre durables; ce qui est eteint, c est 
laflammedclasensualite etdu desir, le feu-foUet 
vacillant du moi et de Tindividualite (Pame). A 
la verite, le saint accompli, rArahat(qui seul peut 
atteindre en cette vie le Nirvana^ continue a vivre 
corporellemcnt, car le rcsultat aes erreurs et des 
fautes de vies antcricures, qui est justement le 
corps vivant, ne peut 6tre annihile tout a coup ; 
mais le corps est pcrissablc; I'heure, ou il dispa- 
raitra, vicndra bicntot. Des maintcnant il ne 
rcste plus ricn en lui de ce qui pourrait rendre 
neccssairc une vie posterieure et I'Arahat entre 
dans la paix ctcrnelle, dans le supreme Nirvana 
(Paranirvana). 

Au sens des autres doctrines religieuscs et du 
materialisme scientitique, le Paranirvana est en 
effct un ancantisscment complet, puisque rien ne 
restc dans le Paranirvana qui puisse correspon- 
dre d'une nianiere quelconque aux idces hu- 
niaincs sur Texistcnce. Du point, ou est arrive 
cclui qui est dcvenu un Arahat, c'est bicn plutot 
le monde, avcc tous ses phenomenes, qui est le 
ncant, une illusion des sens, une errcur et le 
Paranirvana lui parait I'entree dans I'fitre verita- 
ble, dans TEternel, I'lmperissable, ou il n'y a 
plus iii individualitc, ni souffrancc. 
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plupart des hommes sont, par suite de 
leurs actes dans des vies antdrieures, d'une 
nature spirituelie et morale si imparfaites, 
qu'ils ont besoin encore de nombreuses 
existences successives, ayant d'etre assez 
purifies, pour obtenir la ddlivrance. Mais 
tout homme, qui fait de sdrieux efforts, 
peut obtenir de renaitre dans des condi- 
tions favorables. 
87. Notre passage a une autre existence 

depend'il done seulement de nous ? 

Oui, de notre volontd seule. Cette « vo- 
lonte de vivre » (tanha) » qui nous anime 



I. 11 faut rappeler encore ici expressement que 
le disciple europecn du Bouddhisme ne doit pas 
confondre la « volonte de vivre », c'est-k-dire I'lns- 
tinct vital, rattachcmcnt innc que nous avons 
pour I'existence, avec la volonte consciente. La 
volonte consciente ne forme qu'une partie in- 
ferieure de la « volonte de vivre », celle qui est 
du ressort du cerveau. La « volonte de vivre » 
n'arrive a I'etat conscient ni chez les animaux 
ni dans les plantes et ne devient que bienimpar- 
faitcment consciente chez la plupart des hom- 
mes. Elle ne se montre que comme un instinct 
aveugle, comme un amour acharnc de Texis- 
tence, comme un effort constant, tcndant a re- 
cherchcr tout ce qui rend la vie agreable et sans 
douleur et a evitcr tout ce qui peut lui nuirc ou 
la mettre en peril. Bcaucoup de ceux qu'on 
appclle pessimistes, qui pretcndent mepriser la 
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tous et forme Tessence m^me de notre 
^tre, est vdritablement la force creatrice ; 
c'est ce que les autres religions se repr^- 
sentent comme Dieu personnifie. C'est 
la cause de notre existence et de nos vies 
successives, c'est en un mot ce qui crde, 
conserve et d^truit tomes choses; c'est la 
vraie trinitc. 

88. La nature de la nouvelle existence y 
oil nous devons entrer apres notre mort^ 
depend-elle egalement de nous ? 
■ Oui, la nature de notre nouvelle vie de- 
pend absolument de nos actes, des mdri- 



vie et dont la vulontc consciente sc detournc de 
Tcxistcncc actucllc, croicnt a tort qu'ils out 
vaincu la « volonte dc vivre. » II n'en est rien, 
car leur e^oismc, Icur attachcmcnt pour Ics 
joies ct les jouissances, leur manque a'abncga- 
tion, prouvcnt que TiUvStinct vital est encore actif 
chez eux et qui les nicnera surement a une au- 
tre existence. L'extinction veritable de la volonte 
de vivre ne se montre que par une abnegation 
et un rcnoncement complets; nar la patience 
dans la soulfrance, I'abscnce de toute passion, 
(colere, haine, envie, nialveillance, dcsir de pos- 
seder, volupte, orgueil, ambition, vanite,) par 
un veritable calme, une bienveillance sincere 
envers tous les etres vivants et la renonciation 
absolue a une recompense de nos bonnes actions 
dans cettc vie ou dans une autre. (Ciel ou Fa- 
rad is). 
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tes et des fautes de nos prdcedentes exis- 
tences. Si nos mdrites Temportent, nous 
renaitrons dans un monde ou dans un 
ensemble d'^tres sup^rieurs; si au con- 
traire nous nous chargeons de fautes gra- 
ves, elies auront pour consequence inevi- 
table, une autre existence inferieure, 
riche en souffrance et en douleur. ' 

89. Quelle est la loi qui regit tout cela? 
Le Karma. 

90. Qu'est'Ce que c'est que le Karma? 
C'est Tordre moral du monde, dont 

Tordre physique et visible de Tunivers 
n'est que Timage materielle, dans Tespace 
et dans le temps. C'est Tenchainement 
de la cause et de Teffet dans la sphere 
morale. De m^me que dans la sphere phy- 
sique, chaque cause entraine necessaire- 
ment dans le monde moral, I'effet corres- 

I. Tout notre 6tre est la consequence de ce 
que nous avons fait. Ce sont nos actes qui' Font 
produit et lui ont donne sa forme. Cciui qui 
parle ou agit mechamment est poursuivi par la 
douleur, comme la roue du chariot suit la b6te 
de somme qui le traine. Celui au contraire qui 
parle et agit en voulant le bien, est suivi de la 
lelicite, comme de son ombre, qui ne le quitte 
jamais (Dhammapada.) 
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pondant. Le mal produit la souffrance, 
Le bien produit la paix et la f^licitd, 
Aucun ^tre vivant ne peut se soustraire a 
cette loi. 

9 1 . Quelle difference y a-t-il entre le 
Tanha et le Karma ? 

Le Tanha est la volontd de vivre, la 
cause agissante de notre existence et de 
nos vies successives. Le Karma est ce qui 
fixe la nature et les conditions de notre 
existence et de nos vies successives, c'est- 
a-dire notre forme, nos dispositions na- 
turelles, le monde dans lequel nous vi- 
vons, nos souffrances et nos joies. Le 
Karma est notre caractere individuel, no- 
tre veritable ^tre intime et en m^me temps 
c'est aussi ce que d'autres religions appel- 
lent la volonte de Dieu, la Providence ou 
la destinee. * 

92. L'homme dans ses existences siicces- 

I. Donner unc idee juste et exacte du Karma 
a un disciple curopeen du Bouddhisme, qui est 
nc en Europe et a grandi dans des idees toutes 
differentes, scrait une des parties les plus diffici- 
les de notre tache. C'est a peine possiole et quel- 
ques mots n]y suffisent pas. Un enseignement 
oral est ici necessaire. 



"k . 
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sives ne peut-il vivre que sur la terre ? 

Non ; il y a dans Tespace incommensu- 
rable d'innombrables mondes habitds, 
oh vivent des ^tres qui sont d'une nature 
infdrieure a Thomme ou qui sont, au con- 
traire, arrives k un ddveloppement supd- 
rieyr au sien. Nous pouvons renaitre dans 
tous ces mondes. 

93. Les corps qui remplissent VUnivers 
sont'ils immuables? 

Non, tous sont, comme notre terre, sou- 
mis a des changements continuels. Toute 
la nature, animde et inanimde, est dterhel- 
lement variable. Les mondes naissent, se 
d^veloppent et pdrissent. C'est Tordre de 
toute dternit^. 

94. VUnivers est-il sorti du neant? 
Non. Du ndant, il ne pent rien naitre 

ni sortir. 

gS. Un Dieu createur a-t-il, desapropre 

volonte, appele V Univers d V existence? 

Non, il n'y a pas de Dieu crdateur de 
la grace ou de la volont^ duquel Texis- 
tence du monde ddpendrait. Tout nait et 
se d^veloppe par soi-meme, en vertu de 
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sa propre volontd, et conformdment a sa 
propre nature et essence (Karma). L'igno- 
rance a seule invent^ un Dieu crdateur. 
Les Bouddhistes rejettent absolument la 
croyance en un Dieu personnel, et regar- 
dent comme une insanite la doctrine 
d'une creation sortie du n^ant. ' 

96. Le Bouddha n'a-t-il Hen enseigne 
sur le premier commencement et sur la 
fin de VUnivers? 

Non. 

97. Ne savait'il rien sur ces points ? 

Si ; il le savait, mais il n'en a rien dit. 



I. La creation n'cst, pour le Bouddhisme, que 
le rcnouveilemcnt d'un corps de TUnivers ou 
d'un systeme du monde qui vient de perir. Les 
destructions des mondes sont amenees en partie 
par le feu, en partie par I'eau ou le vent, mais 
elles restent toujours, dans un meme temps, 
restreintes a une petite partie de TUnivers. La 
veritable cause intime de ces destructions se re- 
trouve toujours dans les fautes accumulees et 
devenues trop f^randes des etres vivants, dans 
leur Karma detavorable. De pareilles destruc- 
tions, dc parcils renouvcilenients de mondes sont 
continuels dans Tcspace incommensurable. Sous 
ce rapport, la science moderne en est aujour- 
d'hui, au moins en cc qui concerne le processus 
exterieur, justement au point ou les Bouddhistes 
se trouvaient deja il y a deux mille quatre cents 
ans. 
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98. Pourquoi ? 

Parce que cette science, m^me si elle 
pouvait 6tre enseignee en paroles, ne 
pourrait en rien favoriser le d^veloppe- 
ment spirituel et moral de Thomme; 
parce qu'elle ne conduit pas a la suppres- 
sion de la douleur, au salut, a la ddli- 
vrance, au Nirvana. II n'y a que celui 
qui est arrivd au dernier et supreme de- 
gr^ du d^veloppement humain, il n'y a 
qu'un Bouddha qui puisse concevoir la 
derniere base de ce qui est. 

99. Ainsi une explication des derniers 
mysteres de Vetre est impossible ? 

Oui ; parce que aucune des formes du 
Fini, auxquelles appartiennent aussi la 
pens^e et le langage, ne pent exprimer 
TEternel, ce qui n'a pas commence et qui 
ne finira pas. Partout ou on Ta essayd, 
dans d'autres religions, cette entreprise 
n'a jamais conduit qu'a de vaines specu- 
lations, a des affirmations vides, a des 
disputes, des malentendus et meme sou- 
vent a la guerre, au meurtre et a des 
cruautds de toutes sortes. Au lieu d'arri- 

5 
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ver a la vdrit^, au salut et a la paix, on n'a 
abouti ainsi qu'a Terreur, a la souffrance 
et a des d^sastres. C'est pourquoi le 
Bouddha s'est tu sur ces questions. 
I oo. N'apprendrons-npus jamais ces mys- 

teres ? 

Si. Tout homme, qui suit la Doctrine 
de Salut du Bouddha, peut arriver a la 
lumiere et a la d^livrance. La, tous les 
mysteres que sa raison s'efforce en vain 
de percer, se presenteront clairs et sans 
voiles a son oeil intdrieur. II faut seule- 
ment qu'il prenne et suive rdsolument le 
Sublime Sentier a huit parties '. 
loi. Quelle est la meilleure maniere de 

lefaire ? 

Entrer dans la Confrerie des Elus, 
abandonner le monde et employer toutes 
scs forces a atteindre le but supreme. 
1 02. Tout le monde le peut-il? 

Tout homme qui le veut serieusement, 

1. Raidis-toi courageusement contre Ic cou- 
rant des passions. Chasse loin de toi les desirs, 
6 Samana. As-tu reconnu le neant de ce qui a 
commence, tu as, du m^me coup, atteint la con- 
naissancc de ce qui est eternel. (Dhammapada)> 
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le peut ; mais le plus grand nombre ne 
veut pas quitter le monde et ses jouis- 
sances trompeuses. 
io3. Celui qui reste dans le tourbillon du 

monde ne peut-il pas atteindre aussi a 

la lumiere et a la delivrance ? 

Non, c'est impossible. Atteindre, d^s 
cette vie, le Nirvana n'est rdservd qu'a 
ceux qui sont entrds dans le Sublime 
Sentier k huit parties K 
1 04. II y a done plusieurs sortes de Boud- 

dhistes ? 

Oui ; il y en a deux. Ceux qui pronon- 
cent la formule de recours et font les cinq 
voeux g^n^raux, mais qui persistent a 
Tester dans le monde, sont les adherents 
laiques ou confesseurs de la Doctrine. 



I. Ceux qui restent dans le tourbillon du 
monde, peuvent, .dans le cas le plus favorable, 
atteindre le troisieme degre de saintete, c'est-k- 
dire devenir An^gamine. Apr^s leur mort, ils 
renaitront dans un des mondes de lumiere les 
plus elev6s et de Ik ils entreront dans le Nirvslna, 
aprds un s^jour plus ou moins long, suivant 
leurs merites. Du reste, il est excessivement dif- 
ficile de devenir AnSgamine pour celui qui ne 
quitte pas le monde; les tentations et les dis- 
tractions y sont trop nombreuses. 
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(Oupasaka). Les vdritables disciples du 
Bouddha sont seulement ceux qui renon- 
cent au monde et qui, apr^s avoir fait les 
dix voeux, marchent sur le sentier de la 
lumiere et de la delivrance. lis portent le 
nom de BhikshououSamanaset forment 
la Confr^rie des Elus. (Sangha.) 
I o5 . Quels sont les cinq voeux ? 

Les cinq voeux ou Pantcha-Sila sont 
ainsi con^us : 

Je fais voeu : 

1° de ne tuer ou blesser aucun ^tre vi- 
vant * ; 

2° de ne pas voler ; 

3° de ne pas m'abandoniier a la luxure, 
c'est-a-dire de m'abstenir de tout com- 
merce sexuel illegitime; de ne sdduire ni 
la femme, ni les filles, ni les pupilles ou 
les protegdcs dc mon prochain; 



I. Ce voeu, le premier et le plus important, 
comprend tous les etres vivants et pas seule- 
ment les hommes. Celui qui volontairement tue, 
blesse ou tgrture un animal, n'est pas un adhe- 
rent du Bouddhisme et ne pent pas obtenir de 
renaitre dans des conditions plus favorables 
que celles de sa vie actuelle. 
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40 de ne pas mentir, tromper ou ca- 
lomnier; 

5° de ne boire aucune boisson eni- 
vrante '. 

Ces Pantcha-Sila sont obligatoires 
pour tout homme qui veut ^tre un adhe- 
rent du Bouddhisme. 
106. Quel fruit recueille-t-on en accom- 

plissant les cinq voeux, 

Celui qui les accomplit fidelement sera 
honore en cette vie de tous les braves 
gens;il echapperaabien des douleurs eta 
biens des souffrances ; il aura une bonne 
conscience et vivra en paix avec ses voi- 
sins. Sa connaissance grandira et il re- 
naitra dans des conditions plus favora- 
bles. Celui qui observera les huit voeux 
un temps plus ou moins long, mais au 
moins tous les jours furies de la semaine 
(Ouposatha), obtiendra une recompense 
encore plus haute. 

I. Ce voeu, dans toute son etendue, n'est pro- 
nonce que par la Confrerie. Pour I'adherent lai- 
que, il signifie Tabstention de toute espece de 
spiritueux. L'usage modere du vin et de la biere 
est permis a TOupasaka. 
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1 07. Quels sont les huit vceux ? (A tthdnga- 
Sila). 

Ce sont les cinq premiers, plus les trois 
suivants : 

Je fais voeu : 

60 De m'abstenir de manger dans les 
temps inopportuns; c'est-a dire de ne 
plus prendre de nourriture apres le repas 
du milieu du jour ; 

j^ I)e ne pas danser, de ne pas chanter 
de chants profanes, de ne pas visiter les 
representations th^atrales ou musicales, 
en un mot de m'abstenir de tous les plai- 
sirs et des distractions mondaines ; 

8«> De ne me servir d'aucune sorte de 
parures, ni de parfums, en un mot de re- 
jeter tout ce qui sert la vanite. 

Le voeu concernant la luxure est, pen- 
dant Tobservation des Atthanga-Sila, rem- 
plac^ par celui de continence absolue, 
m^me pour les gens mari^s. 

108. Quels soni les dix voeux des mem- 
bres de la Confrerie ? 

Ce sont les Dasa-Sila c'est-a-dire outre 
les huit deja cit^s, les deux suivants : 
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Je fais voeu : 

90 De ne pas me servir de lit somp- 
tueux, mais d'une couche basse et 
dure; 

10° De vivre toujours dans la pauvret^ 
volontaire. 

109. De combien de manieres peut-on 
manquer a ces voeux ? 

De trois manieres : en pensdes, en pa- 
roles ou en actions. 

110. Pouquoi celui qui ne quitte pas le 
monde, ne peut-il obtenir le Nirvana ? 
Parce que, dans le monde, il est impos- 
sible de remplir les dix voeux, dans toute 
leur etendue, de se d^barrasser des dix 
liens et d'atteindre a la vraie connais- 
sance. La vie mondaine ne repose que 
sur r^golsme et sur Fignorance (Avidya). 

1 1 1 . ^ insiypour ar river a la delivrance, il 
nousfaut devenir Bhikshou et prendre 
le chemin du renoncement? 

Ce n'estpasle chemin du renoncement, 
c'est le chemin de la ddlivrance. Celui qui 
regarde Tabandon des biens terrestres, des 
joies et des jouissances de ce monde, 
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comme un renoncement douloureux, 
est encore bien loin de la vraie connais- 
sance; celui qui, au contraire, en y renon- 
9ant, croit se debarrasser des choses vai- 
nes, sans valeur et pesantes et secouer 
de lourdes -chaines, est seul dans ie 
vrai ^ 



I. C'est une illusion que rhomme sensuel, 
tout rempli de la volonte de vivre, du desir 
d'exister et de jouir, nourrit pour son propre 
tourment, de croire que la satisfaction de ses 

E enchants et de ses passions lui donnera le 
onheur. Ses desirs ne sont apaises qu'un ins- 
tant, lorsqu'il obtient ce qu'il voulait; lis renais- 
sent bientot, d'autant plus forts qu'il leur cede 
davantage. Chaque souhait, qui se trouve 
accompli, en engendre un autre, et il est impos- - 
sible que Ton puisse ainsi arriver a la satisfac- 
tion finale. II faut ajouter du reste, que, dans 
cette vole, il faut s'attendre a des cchecs, a des 
desillusions inevitables. II faut enfin accepter la 
lutte avec tousceuxqui poursuivent le m6ine but. 
Nous ne pouvons livrer ce combat perpetuel 
qu'aux dcpcns de nos forces physiques et mora- 
les. Moins nous refrenons nos desirs et nos pen- 
chants, plus ilsprennent ledessuset plusilsdimi- 
nucnt nos forces, qui sont ccpendant nos seuls 
moyens de jouir. Ainsi, accroisscmcnt dc nos 
desirs ct, en mcme temps, diminution des moyens 
dc Ics salisfairc : telle est I'incxorable loi natu- 
rcllc, il laquclle nous venous nous heurter, si 
nous prcnons ccttc voie pernicieuse. Tout 
homme, qui mcdite sericusement sur ces ques- 
tions, doit done rcconnaitre combien il est in- 
sense de courir apres les jouissances sensuelles, 
puisquc le bonheur que nous cherchons, avec 
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ri2. Le Bouddha ne peut-il pas nous de- 

livrer des consequences de nos fauteSj 
par son propre merite ? 

Non; aucun homme ne peut ^tre d^li- 
\v€ par un autre. On lit dans les Livres 
Saints : « Aucun Dieu, aucun saint ne 
peut sauver un ho'mme des consequences 
de ses mauvaises actions. Chacun doit se 
delivrer lui-m6me. » 
1 1 3. Comment peut-on exprimer de la 

maniere la plus breve, Vessence de 

toute la Doctrine ? 

Par le mot : justice. 

Une justice immuable regne dans tout 
le domaine de la nature anim^e et inani- 
mee. Chaque action bonne ou mauvaise 
porte necessairement ses fruits. La grace 
d'un Dieu personnel ne peut sauver au- 
cun criminel, tourmentd par le remords, 



tant d'efForts, est impossible a atteindre. C'est 

Eour cela que nous trouvons ces paroles dans le 
(hammapada : « Comment pouvez-vous rirc ? 
Comment pouvez-vous vous rejouir dans ce 
monde, aue seule la flamme des vils desirs con- 
serve ? Vous marchez dans les tenebres, qui ne 
eesseront jamais, si vous ne cherchez pas la 
lumidre qui les dissipe, » 
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des suites de sa mauvaise action ' ; de 
m^me qu'il n'y a pas de souverain du ciel 
ou de la terre dont le caprice puisse dimi- 
nuer la recompense que rhomme ver- 
tueux doit recevoir. 

1 14. Comment s'acquiert-on des merites, 
au sens moral du mot ? 

En accomplissant fid^lement les voeux, 
en paroles, en pensdes et en actions; en 
s'effor^ant avec zele d'arriver a la con- 
naissance; mais, avant tout, en se mon- 
trant juste et bienveillant pour tons les 
^tres vivants. 

1 1 5. Est'Ce seulement V action exterieur, 
lefait visible, qui fixe le merite ? 
C'est le contraire. Aucune action extd- 

rieure n'a de mdrite par elle-m^me. Le 
merite ne depend que de I'intention, de 
la puretd de la volontd. L'action n'a 
d'importance que parce qu'elle est le signe 
visible de la disposition intdrieure, de la 



I. Ni dans les profondeurs de I'espace incom- 
mensurable, ni dans le milieu de Tocean, ni dans 
les gorges obscures des montagnes, tu ne trou- 
veras une place ou tu puisses echapper aux 
suites de tes mauvaises .actions. (Dhairimapada). 
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direction de volenti de celui qui la corn- 
met. 
116. Pourrait-on rendre cela plus clair 

par un exemple ? 

Un homme peut ddpenser beaucoup 
d'argent pour secourir la Confrdrie, pour 
adoucir les souffrances des pauvres, ou 
pour crder des fondations d'utilitd gend- 
rale et cependant ne gagner que peu ou 
rien pour son salut. En effet, il peut ne 
faire tout cela que pour obtenir la consi- 
deration et le respect du monde. Un tel 
homme a ddja trouve ici-bas sa recom- 
pense dans les dgards qu'on a pourlui; il 
ne s'est acquis aucun mdrite. Celui au 
contraire qui agit avec bonte et douceur 
dans la seule intention de devenir plus 
parfait et d'obtenir de renaitre dans des 
conditions favorables, s'acquiert des md- 
rites et il en recevra pleinement les fruits 
dans sa prochaine existence. Mais celui 
qui fait le bien aux ^tres qui Tentourent, 
seulement par pitie, par bienveillance 
pure, qui ne se laisse guider par aucune 
consideration dgolste et ne songe pas a 
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une recompense dans ce monde oii dans 

d'autres, s'acquiert le m^rite supreme. II 

est tout pres du Nirvana et star de renai- 

tre dans un des mondes lumineux les plus 

Aleves. 

117. Que devons-nous done faire pour 

nous acquerir de vrais merites ? 

Vaincre notre ^goisme, eviter le mal, 
pratiquer le bien. 
I iS. Pourquoi doit-on vaincre Vegoisme? 

Parce que c'est Tegoisme qui est la 
cause principale de toutes nos erreurs, de 
toutes nos folies et de toutes nos mauvai- 
ses actions, en m^me temps qu'il est le 
principal obstacle a Taccomplissement 
du bien. 
1 19. Qu'est-ce que c'est qu'une bonne ac- 

Hon ? 

C'est tout acte accompli dans Tinten- 
tion pure de faire du bien a d'autres etres 
vivants et de diminuer leurs souffrances. 
I 20. Qu'est-ee que e'est quune mauvaise 

action ? 

C'est tout acte commis, avec Tintention 
de blesser d'autres etres vivants, de leur 
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nuire ou de les faire souffrir. De plus 
tout acte ego'iste qui n'a en vue que notre 
propre bien, sans se prdoccuper s'il ne 
causera pas de souffrances ad'autres. 

121. II j^ a cependant des actes egoistes 
qui ne nuisent a personne ? 

Ces actes ne sont ni bons ni mauvais. 
S'ils favoriserit le bien terrestre de celui 
qui les fait, ils sont senses; s'ils favorisent 
son salut ^ternel, s'ils doivent servir a 
son propre perfectionnement, ils sont sa- 
ges; s'ils doivent nuire soit a son corps, 
soit a son esprit, ils sont insensds. 

122. Y a-t-il des devoirs envers soi- 
meme ? 

Non ; la doctrine des devoirs envers soi- 
m^me n'est qu'une excuse de I'dgoisme. 
12 3. Est-il mal de rendre la pareille a 

un ennemi qui nous fait du mal? 

Oui; le vrai Bouddhiste ne rend pas le 
mal pour le mal. » 11 abandonne le malfai- 



I. II m'a trompe,battu, ruine : celui qui nour- 
rit dans son coeur de telles pensees, sera toujours 
en butte a la haine.Car la haine n'est pasvaincue 
par la haine. La haine est vaincue par Tamour. 
C'est la regie de toute eternite (Dhammapada.) 
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teur a la justice dternelle, le lui pardohne 
et a pitie de lui ; car le mdchant par suite 
de Taction du Karma, expiera dans cette 
vie ou dans une autre. Plus il se rdjouit 
maintenant, plus il s'endurcit contra de 
meilleurs sentiments, plus sa punition 
sera dure. 

1 24. Le malfaiteur endurci doit-il expier 
eternellement ses mauvaises actions ? 
Non, aucune faute commise dans un 
temps fini, quelque grave qu'elle soit, ne 
peut avoir pour consequence une puni- 
tion eternelle. L'ordre du monde qui le 
permettrait, serait injuste et cruel. Or, 
Tordre moral du monde, que le Bouddha 
nous a annoncd, repose sur la justice. 
Aussi chaque mauvaise action trouve 
seulement Texpiation temporaire qui lui 
correspond, dans cette vie ou dans une 
suivante. 

125. Ny a-t-il pas d'enfer, pas de del? 
Non, du moins pas dans le sens Chre- 
tien, juif ou mahometan. Mais ily a des 
mondes obscurs, pleins de peine et de 
desesjToir, ou aucun rayon de la connais- 
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sance Hbdratrice ne p^n^tre jamais. La, 
celui qui a commis des fautes graves doit 
rester jusqu'a ce qu'il ait consomm^ le 
fruit de ses mauvaises actions. Ensuite 
son bon Karma (son m^rite) le fait renai- 
tre comme homme et de nouveau la possi- 
bilitd lui est offerte d'atteindre a la con- 
naissance et d'arriver, par une vie Hon- 
n^te, au Sentier du Salut. De m^me, il y a 
des mondes brillants et pleins de joie ou 
I'homme bon, mais qui n^est pas encore 
miir pour la ddivrance, peut jouir de ses 
vertus. Lorsque le fruit de ses mdrites est 
consomm^, il faut qu'il revienne, comme 
homme, sur la terre, puisqu'il est encore 
anime de la volontd de vivre. ' 



I. Celui q^ui a reconnu les Quatre Verites de 
Salut, n*aspirera done ni au bonheur terrestre 
ni k revivre dans les brillants mondes celestes. 
II ne cherchera que la delivrance, la paix eter- 
nelle. Aussi longtemps que I'individualite, que 
le moi n'est pas vaincu et aneanti, la soufFrance, 
la naissance et la mort ne sont pas supprimees, 
M6me les anges et les dieux (on nomme ainsi 
les 6tres qui vivent dans les mondes brillants), 
sont astremts a mourir et a renaitre. Tout ce 
qui est susceptible de changement est suscepti- 
ble de soufFrance. Ce n'est que lorsque toutemal- 
veillance, tout desir, I'ignorance et Tindividua- 
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1 26. Ya-t'il de mauvaises actions qui dot- 
vent etre expiees par plus d'une nouvelle 
existence ? 

Sans doute; de grands crimes exigent 
souvent pour leur expiation plusieurs 
existences successives , comme homme 
ou comme habitant des mondes obscurs. 

127. La faute des parents est-elle punie 
dans leiirs enfants ? 

Non. Ce serait contraire a la justice 
dternelle. Personne ne souffre pour la 
faute d'un autre. Partout ou il y a souf- 
france, il doit y avoir faute; et partout ou 
il y a faute, il y a aussi souffrance. C'est 
la regie de toute eternite. 

128. Nous voyons cependant que les en- 
fants ressemblent en general a leurs 
parents pour leurs qualites physiques 
et morales: que les bons ou mauvais 
instincts y la sante ou la maladie sont 
hereditaires aussi bien que la rich esse 



lite se sont eteints dans le Nirvana, que cessent 
la souffrance et la necessite de renaitre. Cest le 
but supreme que le sage regarde comme -seul 
dignede ses efforts. 
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ou la pauvrete, Cela ne semble-t-il pas 

contredire la loi du Karma ? 

Non ; tout cela confirme cette loi. Nous 
ne ressemblons pas a nos parents, parce 
que nous sommesleurs enfants, mais c'est 
au contraire, parce que nous ressemblons 
a nos parents, dans notre ^tre intime et 
dans notre individualitd, que nous som- 
mes devenus leurs enfants. 

C'est parce qu'au moment de notre in- 
carnation, nous n'avions avec personne 
d'aussi grandes affinitds dlectives qu'avec 
nos parents, que nous nous sommes in- 
carnds en eux. Mais des causes semblabl^s 
produisent des effets semblables. L'iden- 
titd des dispositions intimes chez les pa- 
rents et chez les enfants, se retrouve aussi 
ndcessairement dans leur exterieur, dans 
leurs penchants et dans toute leur exis- 
tence. 

La science, en constatant que beaucoup 
de qualitds sont communes aux parents et 
aux enfants a simplement donnd le nom 
d'hereditd a un fait qui reste pour elle 
inexplicable. Seule la doctrine du Karma 
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et des existences successives en donne 

une explication satisfaisante. 

129. Comment s'expliquent, d*un autre 

cote, les differences que Von constate 

souvent entre les parents et leurs en- 

fants ? 

Justement en invoquant la m^me loi. 
Les enfants sont, malgrd toutes les affini- 
t^s dlectives qu'ils ont avec leurs parents, 
des individualit^s inddpendantes. lis ont 
Jeur Karma particulier et doivent done, a 
cote des qualitds qu'ils ont en commun 
avec leurs parents, en avoir beaucoup 
d'auires qui leur sont particulieres. Si ce 
sont justement ces dernieres qui se d^ve- 
loppent dans cette existence terrestre, les 
enfants semblent tout a fait differents de 
leurs parents. 

Du reste, c'est au moment de la pro- 
creation que les enfants ont avec leurs 
parents les affinites ^lectives les plus gran- 
des. Des le moment de la naissances cha- 
que ^tre vivant suit sa voie particuli^re 
de d^veloppement qui souvent s'^carte 
beaucoup de celles de ses parents. 
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1 30. L'homme ton et juste souffre sou- 
vent beaucoup sur la terre, N*x a-t-il 
pas Id une violation de la loi de la jus- 
tice eternelle ? 

Point du tout. II expie lesfautes d'exis- 
tences antdrieures. C*est la consequence 
de son Karma ddfavorable. 

1 3 1 . Comment se fait-il que le mechant 
et Vinjuste soient souvent heureux et 
consider es ici-bas ? 

C'est la consequence de leurs mdrites 
dans des existences antdrieures. C'est leur 
Karma favorable. Mais, lorsqu'ils auront 
consomme le fruit de leurs mdrites, il 
leur faudra aussi goCiter dans des existen- 
ces posterieures le fruit amer de leurs 
mdfaits. ' 

I. « La mauvaise action n'est pas comme le lait 
qui se caille tout de sui^e, mais comme un feu 

aui couve sous la cendre. II continue k bruler 
oucement, sans qu*on le voie et eclate tout-a- 
coup pour detruireVedifice trompeur du bonheur, 
ou le malfaiteur se croit a Tabri. » Telles sont les 
paroles des Livres Saints. 

L'inegalite des destinies humaines sur cette 
terre: I'apparente injustice qui fait que des hom- 
mes justes et bons sont souvent accaoles de souf- 
frances, tandis que Tinjuste vit dans la joie et la 
magnificence, fournit a tout homme qui ne se 
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1 32. Ne peut-on se soustraire, par le 
suicide, aux suites de ses mefaits ? 
Personne ne peut se soustraire a la jus- 
tice dternelle. Elle est inexorable et toute 
puissante et personne ne lui. dchappe. 
Aussi on troave ces paroles dans le 
Dhammapada » ^ « Ni dans les pro- 
fondeurs de Fespace incommensurable, 
ni dans le milieu de Tocdan, ni dans 
les gorges obscures des montagnes, tu 
ne trouveras une place ou tu puisses 
echapper aux suites de tes mauvaises 
actions. 



refuse pas a voir, la preuve irrefutable qu*il y a 
d'autres existences. Tout homme qui pense re- 
connait que cet immense Univers qui nous parait 
si admirable ne peut pas 6tre regi et soutenu par 
une force aveugle et mjuste ; toutes les apparen- 
tes contradictions matcrielles ou morales, cjue 
nous croyons y dccouvrir, doivent necessaire- 
ment trouvcr leur expiation. Lorsque nous vo- 
yons done un homme juste et bon souffrir et 

3ue nous ne pouvons pas decouvrir des fautes 
ans sa vie actuelle, nous devons en conclure 
qu"il les a commises dans une existence ante- 
rieurc. La faute et la souffrance se correspon- 
dent toujours. C'est le principe fondamental de 
toute justice. 

I. Le Dhammapada est un magnifique recueil 
d'aphorismes tires du Soutta-Pitaka, pour les 
adherents laiques. 
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r33. Le suicide est-il une illegality ou un 

peche ? 

Le suicide n'est pas une illdgalitd, car 
chaque ^tre a un droit sur sa propre vie. 
Cewdroit n'a pas besoin d'etre ddmontrd. 
Mais le suicide est une action insensde, 
puisqu'il coupe violemment le fil d'une 
existence qui se renoue immddiate.ment, 
par la loi du Karma, et qui se renoue dans 
des conditions encore plus ddfavorables 
que celles auxquelles le suicide dans son 
aveuglement, a crii ^chapper. 
1 34. Pourquoi dans des conditions plus 

defavorables ? 

Parce que tout notre ^tre, avec ses 
souffrances et ses joies, n'est que la con- 
sequence de nos propres efreurs et de nos 
propres fautes. Aussi longtemps done 
que Terreur ne se dissipe pas et que la 
fame n'est pas expide, on ne pent pas ar- 
river a une meilleure existence. Celui qui 
le comprend, supportera patiemment tou- 
tes les souffrances et s'efforcera, en vivant 
honn^tement, en s'dtudiant lui-meme et 
en faisant le bicn d'acqudrir autant de me- 
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rites qu'il pourra, afin de devenir digne 
d'une meilleure existence. Celui qui, au 
contraire, cherche follement a se sous- 
traire a la souffrance, qui doit le purifier, 
prouve qu'il est encore bien loin de se 
connaitre lui-m^mc et qu'il n'a pas la vo- 
lont^ de devenir bon et sage. Dans sa folie 
aveugle, ii brise cette forme fragile, qu'il 
prend pour son ^tre veritable, et entre 
ainsi dans le sentier obscur, qui doit le 
ramener en arriere. 

1 35. Quelle est done la partie de nous- 
memes qui renait ? 

C'est la volonte individuelle de vivre 
ou rindividualitd. C'est elle qui forme 
Tessence de notre etre et qui, apres la de- 
composition, apres la ruine du corps ma- 
teriel, renait par Teffet du Karma, c'est-a- 
dire, s'incarne dans une autre forme. 

1 36. Cette volonte individuelle de vivre, 
cette individuality, n'est-elle pas ce 
quon appelle I'Ame? 

Non; ce n'est pas la meme chose. La 
croyance en une ame immortelle, c'est- 
a-dire en une entitc^^ unique, (5ternelle et 
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indestructible et en m^me temps per- 
sonnelie, qui ne rdsiderait dans le corps 
que temporairement , est regard^e par 
le Bouddhisme comme une erreur re- 
posant sur Tignorance de la vraie nature 
de Texistence et des ^tres vivants. Ce que 
les adherents des religions europ^ennes 
appellent Tame est la reunion de differen- 
tes forces infdrieures et sup^rieures 
(Skandhas), qui se sdparent, lorsque Tor- 
ganisme meurt. Ce qui s'incarne de nou- 
veau dans une existence suivante n'est 
pas Tame, mais seulement la volont^ in- 
dividuelle ou Tindividualitd. Celle-ci, 
chaque fois qu'elle renait, se crde, suivant 
Karma, une nouvelle combinaison de 
Skandhas, c'est-a-dire une nouvelle per- 
sonality ^ 
1 37. Litre qui renait est done, dpropre- 

I. La croyance si repandue en une kme im- 
mortelle, c'est-k-dire en une entite individuelle, 
douee de connaissance, differente des autres et 
cependant dternelle, ddrive surtout du ddsir 
egoi'ste d^une immortalite personnelle. Cette su- 
perstition d^coule done de la volontd de vivre 
et rentre dans les Dix Liens qui enchainent 
rhomme. 
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merit purler, tout a fait different de ce- 

lui qui est mort ? 

II peut en paraitre ainsi a rhomme, qui 
n'est pas encore sorti de T^tat d'igno- 
rance. Celui qui est arrivd a la connais- 
sance, sait au contraire, que c^est bien le 
m^me Stre qui fait le bien ou le mal et qui 
en est rdcompensd ou puni dans une vie 
suivante ^ 

1 38. Combien de temps peut vivre Vindi- 
vidualite dans des incarnations tou- 
jours nouvelles ? 

Elle vit, tant qu'elle n'a pas atteint la 
connaissance et le Nirvana. 

139. Comment se fait'il que nous ne nous 
souvenons plus de nos existences an- 
terieures ? 

Parce que nous sommes aveugles par 



I. Pour donner au lecteur non encore initie, 
une indication qui lui permette de comprendre 
comment un 6tre peut, sous certains rapports, 
etre tout autre qu'il n'etait, tout en restant le 
meme, il suffit de lui rappeler combien le meme 
homme est different, aux differents ages de sa 
vie. Le vieillard ne ressemble pas a Tenfant qui 
vicnt de naitre. Pourtant ils ne Font qu'une seule 
et m^me personne. 
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les illusions terrestres, parce que notre 
oeil est encore couvert du voile de Tigno- 
rance et parce que nous ne sommes 
qu'imparfaitement conscients ou tout a 
fait inconscients de notre nature supe- 
rieure. Notre vie ressemble a un r^ve ^ 
140. Peiit'On rendre cela plus clair par 

une comparaison ? 

Nous avons des r^ves la nuit. Dans ces 
r^ves nous somme tantot un mendiant, 
tantot un roi — quelquefois nous y som- 
mes pauvres, menaces par toutes sortes 
de souffrances et de dangers ; d'autres fois 
nous sommes favorises par le bonheur et 
pleins de joie. Cependant, c'est la mtoe 
individualite qui prend, en r^ve, toutes 
ces formes. De plus dans les r^ves d'une 

I. Si Ton veut employer la langue philoso- 
phique moderne, telle serait la manidre la plus 
simple d'expliquer ce fait : La memoire reside 
dans les Skandhas, qui se separent au moment 
de la mort. La memoire ne passe done pas d'une 
existence k celle qui la suit. II en resulte aussi 
que nous n'emportons pas avec nous, dans une 
nouvelle vie, les connaissances scientifiques ou 
les capacites que nous avons acquises dans notre 
existence actuelle. Seul notre caract^re moral, 
qui forme I'essence mfime de notre individuality, 
survit a la mort. 
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nuit, nous ne nous souvenons pas que 
nous avons d^ja r^v^. Mais quand on est 
rdveilld, on se souvient des r^ves de plu- 
sieurs nuits. C'est absolument ce qui se 
passe pour nos diffdrentes existences. 
C'est toujours la m^me individualite, le 
m^me « moi » qui renait sous des formes 
changeantes. Chacune de nos existences 
est un r^ve de notre volontd de vivre, tan- 
tot heureux tantot effroyable. Tant que 
nous nous trouvons engages dans un de 
ces r^ves, nous ne nous souvenons plus 
des autres. Mais celui qui est delivrd, 
le Bouddha, a fini de rSver. II est dveilld 
et se souvient de toutes les existences qu'il 
a traversees. 

Les Arahats aussi possedent la faculte 
de se souvenir de beaucoup de leurs exis- 
tences precedentes. Mais, ils n'arrivent a 
cette connaissance, qu'apres qu'ils se sont 
debarrassds des Dix Liens et qu'ils ont 
obtenu d'etre completement delivres de 
Texistence. 
141 . Quels sont les Dix Liens ? 

I® L'illusion que le « rnoi », Tin- 
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dividualitd ou Tame est immortelle ; 

2° Le doute qu'il y ait un ordre moral 
de rUnivers et un chemin pour arriver a 
la delivrance ; 

3° La superstition de croire que des 
exercices ext^rieurs religieux, la priere, 
les sacrifices, Fattention pr^tde aux pre- 
dications, la vdndration des reliques, les 
pelerinages et les autres rites ou ceremo- 
nies puissent conduire a la delivrance ; 

40 Les passions et les d^sirs sensuels ; 

5° La haine, la malveillance envers les 
dtres, au milieu desquels nous vivons ; 

6^ L'attachement a la vie terrestre ; 

70 Le desir d'une vie future, au ciel ou 
dans le Paradis ; 

8° L'orgueil ; 

90 L'orgueil spirituel ; 

io<> L'ignorance (Avidya). 
142. Le repentir et la penitence ne con- 

tribuent'ils pas aussi a notre per fee- 

tionnement et a la delivrance ? 

Oui ; mais le repentir seul ne pent rien. 
La justice ^ternelle ne se laisse pas ache- 
ter ; on ne pent rien lui arracher, ni de 
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force, ni par prieres. Le repentir n'a de 
valeur que parce qu'il suppose la con- 
naissance sensible de notre faute ; parce 
qu'il nous excite a rdparer, dans la limite 
de nos forces, le mal ou la souffrance 
que nous avons causes a d'autres et a 
nous acqu^rir des mdrites dans la suite. 
Un repentir inactif ; une contrition 
qui se bornerait a gdmir, sont inu- 
tiles. 

Toute penitence extdrieure estde m^me 
sans valeur, Rien ne sert de s'imposer 
une punition, de se torturer soi-mdme. 
Le vrai repentir du Bouddhiste consiste 
a s'engager resolument dans le chemin 
du salut; sa vraie penitence consiste a 
detruire en lui-meme Tegoisme, les pas- 
sions et rignorance. 
143. Le Bouddha enseignait-il que seuls 

ses add he rents peuvent ar river a la 

delivrance. ? 

Non; le Bouddha annoncait le regne 
de I'ordre moral de TUnivers et de la jus- 
tice eternelle, qui ne s'inquiete pas de ce 
qu'QQ croit ou de ce qu'on ne croit pas. 
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La disposition morale, la volontd bonne 
ou mauvaise sont seules en jeu. Chaque 
^tre, qu'il soit bouddhiste ou non, revolt 
la rdcompense qu'il mdrite. Ceux qui 
ont d'autres croyances peuvent done 
arriver aussi a la delivrance. Mais il 
leur est bien plus difficile d'y arriver et 
ils risquent bien plus de manquer le 
but. 

lis sont comme ceux a qui on a mal 
indiqud leur chemin. Apres avoir beau- 
coup err^ en tous sens, apres avoir tra- 
verse des marais, des deserts, des for^ts, 
des montagnes et des fleuves, ils peuvent 
pourtant a la fin arriver au terme de leur 
voyage. Celui au contraire qui prend le 
bon chemin n'a qu'a aller droit devant 
lui, et a ne pas s'ecarter du sentier tracd, 
pour arriver au but rapidement et facile- 
ment. II n'y a que le Bouddha qui indi- 
que le bon chemin. 
1 44. Le Bouddhisme ordonne-t-il de hair, 

de mepriser et de persecuter ceux qui 

ont d'autres croyances ? 

Au contraire. II nous ordonne d'aimer 
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comme des freres tous les hommes, a 
quelque race, quelque nationalite ou 
quelque religion qu'ils appartiennent. II 
nous commande de respecter les condi- 
tions de ceux qui ont d'autres croyances 
que nous et mdme d'dviter toute disputa- 
tion sur les questions religieuses. Le 
Bouddhisme est p^ndtrd de Tesprit de 
tolerance le plus pur. Jamais et nulle part 
il n'a fait couler le sang pour s'^tendre; 
jamais, lorsqu'il est arrive a dominer dans 
une contree, il n'a pers^cut^ ou opprime 
ceux qui ne Tacceptaient pas ». Celui qui 
ne reconnait pas la verity ou qui ne veut 



I. Lorsqu'il y a environ trente ans, la mission 
catholique fran(;aise pria le roi de Siam de lui 
donner la permission de s'eiablir dans le pays, 
celui-ci la lui accorda immediatement et donna 
m6me aux missionnaires des terres en leur sou- 
haitant de reussir. Le succes ccpendant ne vint 
pas. Les missionnaires chercnerent alors a 
montrer leur zele d'une autre maniere,en souil- 
lant les images d'un temple bouddhiste voisin. 
Lorsque les nabitants du village, auquel le tem- 
ple appartenait, vinrent se plaindre au roi, celui- 
ci leur conscilla de ceder, comme etant les plus 
raisonnables, et de transporter ailleurs les images 
du Bouddha, puisqu'ellcs n'etaient la que comme 
des marques de souvenir. II les pria d'eviter 
toute luttc, leur representant que la religion 
s'occupait de choses plus importantes que de 
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pas Tentendre ne nuit qu'a lui-m^me ; il 
excite done la pitid et non la haine du 
Bouddhiste. 

145. Les prieres, les sacrifices, V observa- 
tion d' usages religieux sont-ilsnecessai- 
res pour arriver au Nirvana? 
Non; il n'y a pas, a proprement parler, 
de prieres et de sacrifices dans la religion 
bouddhistfe. II est excellent cependant de 
reciter des sentences ou de lire les ^critu- 
res saintes, ainsi que d'^couter les predi- 
cations, quand on le fait avec une vraie 
pidte. En effet Tadhdrent puise ainsi un 



pareilles et miserables querelles avec des bar- 
bares. 

Lorsque le missionnaire protestant anglais 
Edkins visita en Chine un cloitre bouddhiste, le 
superieur le re?ut amicalement et s'ofFrit mfime 
a lui ceder gratuitement un emplacement sur les 
terres du convent, pour^ batir une eglise chre- 
tienne. 

On pourrait trouver des exemples semblables, 
aussi Dien dans les temps anciens que dans les 
temps modernes. Les predicateurs Chretiens 
regardent une telle conduite comme une preuve 
d'indifFerence et d'une coupable tiedeur religieu- 
se.Les Bouddhistes, au contraire, sont persuades 
que seule cette maniere d'agir repond a la tole- 
rance et a la bienveillance que le sublime fon- 
dateur de leur religion leur present d'observer 
a regard de tout dtre vivant. 
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nouveau courage, aux heures de la tenta- 
tion. Sa foi est affermie et il arrive plus fa- 
cilement au recueillement. Tous les exer- 
cices religieux ont le m^me but. lis sont 
importants et m^mes indispensables pour 
Tadhdrent laique, a qui ils rappellent con- 
tinuellement la vraie signification de la 
vie. Ils detournent son esprit des tenta- 
tions du monde et lui placent sans cesse 
devant les yeux le but supreme, qu'il doit 
chercher a atteindre. 

Mais celui, qui a pris le chemin de la 
delivrance, qui s'est fait Bhikshou et ne 
vit plus que pour son developpement 
moral et son propre perfectionnemem, 
n'a plus besoin de ce secours. 

146. La Doctrine recommande-t-elle de 
venerer les images, les statues et les re- 
liques du Bouddha et de ses disci- 
ples? 

Non; le Bouddha enseignait que ces 
usages ne contribuent pas a la delivrance 
et qu'ils peuvent conduire au contraire a 
la superstition et a I'erreur. 

147. Pourquoi les Bouddhistes placent-ils 
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done des fleurs devant les statues du 
Bouddha et brttlent-ils de Veneens de- 
vant elles ? 

Les adherents laiques le font, pour ex- 
primer, par un signe ext^rieur, leur vene- 
ration et leur reconnaissance pour celui 
qui a dclaird le monde. Les Europeens 
mettent bien aussi des fleurs et des cour- 
ronnes devant les monuments de leurs 
grands hommes et sur les tombes des 
morts qu'ils ont aimds. Un pareil usage 
n'est done pas reprehensible. Mais celui 
qui croit ainsi s'acqu^rir un mdrite parti- 
culier et se rapprocher de la ddlivrance 
est dans Terreur. 

148. Ya-t-il des miracles? 

Non ; un vrai miracle dquivaudrait a la 
suspension oda Tabolition d'une des 
grandes lois naturelles, ce qui est impossi- 
ble. Le Bouddhisme enseigne que tout 
ce qui arrive, le fait conformement a des 
lois. M^me les dieux superieures sont 
soumis a ces lois, qui reposent sur Tordre 
moral de TUnivers. 

149. Ny a-t'il pas cependant des pheno- 
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menes et des evenements qui nous sont 

inintelligibles ? 

Oui; il y en a beaucoup: mais on ne 
doit pas s'en ^tonner. Ces evdnements 
ont lieu suivant des lois naturelles, qui 
nous sont encore inconnues, mais que le 
Bouddha a reconnu conformes a I'ordre 
gdn(3ral ». 
i5o. Quelle est la difference principale 

qui separe la doctrine du Bouddha des 

autres religions ? 

Le Bouddhisme enseigne la bonte et la 
sagesse supr^mes, sans un Dieu person- 
nel; la continuation de Texistence, sans 
une ame immortelle; une felicite ^ter- 
nelle, sans un ciel particulier; la possibi- 
lite de se sanctifier sans la mediation d'un 
sauveur; une delivrance ou chacun est 
son propre liberateur et que Ton peut at- 
tcindre par scs propres forces, sans prie- 
res, sans sacrifices, sans penitences ni 

I. Pour les sauvages, le telegraphe, par exem- 
plc, est un miracle tandis que les Europcens sa- 
vciit qu'il repose sur les lois de la nature. II en 
est de mdme pour les phenomenes que nous ne 
pouvons pas nous expliquer. 
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exercices ext^rieurs, sans pr^tres consa- 
cres, sans mediation des saints ni inter- 
vention de la grace divine; enfin une 
perfection supreme, a laquelle on pent 
arriver des cette vie et sur cette terre. 
i5i. Le Bouddha a-t-il reconnu toutes ces 

verites dans la nuit oil il recut la lu- 

miere sous Varbre Bodhi ? 

Oui; ces vdritds ainsi que toutes les 
autres qui forment la base de la religion 
bouddhique et qui sont contenues dans 
les Saintes Ecritures. 
1 52. Est'Ce le Bouddha lui-m^me qui a 

compose ou ecrit les Saintes Ecritures ? 

EUes n'ont ei6 ecrites ni par le Boud- 
dha, ni par les freres, qui furent ses dis- 
ciples immddiats. Ce n'^tait pas alors 
Tusage dans des Indes d'ecrire des Veri- 
tas religieuses ou philosophiques. Elles 
dtaient transmises oralement du maitre a 
r^leve et s'imprimaient dans la mdmoire 
par de frequentes repetitions, phrase pour 
phrase et mot pour mot. C'est ainsi qu'el- 
les passaient d'une generation a une autre. 
II en fut de m^me pour la doctrine du 
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Bouddha. Ce n'est que plusieurs centaines 
d'anndes apr^s la mort du Bouddha que 
des Arahats dcrivirent les Saints Livres 
sur des feuilles de palmiers. lis ne le 
firent qu'apres le troisieme grand concile 
sous le regne du roi Asoka ^ 
1 5 3. Qui etait le roi Asoka ? 

Un des plus grands monarques des In- 
des. 11 rdgna de 269 a 222 avant notre ere, 
seconvertit au Bouddhisme,qu'ilchercha 
a etendre sur toute la terre. Encore au- 
jourd'hui les tables de pierre, sur lesquel- 
lesii fit graver les prdceptes du Bouddha, 
temoignent de ses efforts et son nom 
est vendrd par tous les Bouddhistes. 
1 54. Tout ce que contiennent les Livres 

Saints n'est-il que pure verite? 

Tout ce que les Ecritures Saintes ensei- 



I. Tous les savants europeens qui s'occupent 
de la langue ou de la philosophic de I'lnde, nous 
parlent de I'etonnante memoire des Brahmanes. 
Max Muller en Angleterre, une des plus hautes 
autorites dans ces matieres, pretend cjue si tous 
les livres et tous les manuscrits hindous ve- 
naient a disparaitre subitement, on pourrait re- 
composer les ecritures saintes, mot pour mot et 
syllabe pour syllabe, avcc I'aidc des Brahmanes, 
qui les savcnt par coeur. 
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gnent sur la religion, sur la souffrance 
de la vie, sur nos fautes et sur le chemin, 
qui conduit a la d^livrance est la pure 
verity. Ces livres contiennent cependant 
aussi plusieurs erreurs. 
i55. Le Bouddha a-t-il done enseigne des 
erreurs ? 

Non ; un Bouddha n'enseigne rien d'er- 
rond. Mais, dans le cours des si^cles qui 
se sont ^coules, on a accueilli dans les 
Trois Pitakas quelques livres et quelques 
passages qui ne devraient pas en faire 
partie et c'est la que se trouvent des er- 
reurs. 

1 56. Quel sont ces livres ou ces passa- 
ges? 

Ce sont ceux qui traitent de la naissance 
du monde, de la forme et de la nature de 
la terre, en un mot des sciences naturel- 
les. Ces additions ne contiennent pas les 
paroles du Bouddha et aucun Bouddhiste 
n'est oblige d'y croire K 



I . Le Bouddhisme n'a pas la pretention d'ensei- 
gner les sciences naturelles. li n'a rien a faire 
avec la forme exterieure des choses, mais avec 
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1 57. Puisque tout ce qui a commence doit 
perir, la doctrine du Bouddha est-elle 
aussi destinee a disparaitre ? 
Tant que le monde subsistera, la doc- 
trine du Bouddha ne pdrira pas. Car son 
esprit est T^ternelle vdrit^ elle m^me en- 
tree dans la forme terrestre du mot et de 

leur essence intime. II n'est done ni hostile k la 
science, ni dans sa dependance. 

Le Bouddhiste eclaire se trouve degag^ de tout 
preju^^ en face des sciences naturelles. II en 
examine les r^sultats, sans 6tre influence par des 
scrupules religieux et accepte celles de leurs 
theories qui lui semblent les plus justes. Aussi, 
les savants europeens ont ils ^te toujours bien 
accueillis dans les pajs bouddhistes. 

Le Bouddhiste sait que la science, comme 
tout ce qui est terrestre, est sujet k changer, 
qu'elle marche dans un progres constant et 
qu'elle peut aujourd'hui enseigner des choses 
grandes et utiles, qu'on ne connaissait pas du 
temps du Bouddha. 11 sait d'autre part que^ quels 
que soient les progres de la science, on ne pourra 
rien decouvrir qui soit en contradiction avec la 
parole du Bouddha. Dans les idees bouddhiques, 
la science est la soeur terrestre de la verite eter- 
nelle; elle Eclaire notre intelligence et la rend 
accessible a la connaissance superieure. La verite 
eternelle, que le Bouddha a annoncee, conduit a 
la lumiere et a la delivrance. 

Celui qui a completement reconnu et compris 
les Quatre Verites de Salut, peut, k la verite, se 
passer de la science; mais la science la plus pro- 
tbnde, consideree par rapport a la connaissance 
superieure, fait encore partie de I'ignorance 
(Avidya), puisqu'elle ne saurait nous delivrer 
de la souffrancc et de la necessite de revivre. 
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ridde et devenue vivante dans la personne 
du Bouddha. Mais la forme ext^rieure, 
qu'elje a pour ainsi dire revalue, est 
sujette a changer. A chacun des ages hu- 
mains, qui comptent des milliers d'an- 
n^es, nait un nouveau Bouddha, qui 
annonce, sous la forme qui convient a 
son temps, la doctrine de la soufFrance et 
de la ddlivrance. 



^ 
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LA CONFR^RIE DES ELUS (sANGHa) 

1 58. Que signifie le mot : Confrerie des 

Elus? 

Sous le nom de Confrdrie des Elus, 
(Sangha) " on comprend la reunion de 

I . On a traduit ici le mot Sangha par Confrerie 

des Elus, bien que cette traduction n'en rende le 
sens Qu'incompletement. Le Sangha est la reu- 
nion fraternelle de tousles Bhikshou et Samanas, 
les vrais disciples etimitateurs du Bouddha. Les 
mots Bhikshou etSamana eux-mfimes ne peuvent 
pas se traduirelitteralement. Bhikshou veut dire: 
mendiant. Les Bhikshou ne sont cependant pas 
desmendiants, dans le sens moderne et europe'en 
du mot, gui a pour nous quelque chose de has 
et d'avilissant. Le mot Samana designe un 
homme qui, pour arriver k son developpement 
moral, renoncek toutes les jouissances terrestres, 
c'est-k-dire un ascete. Cependant le Bouddhisme 
repousse I'ascetisme au sens chretien du mot. 
La traduction la meilleure et la plus simple 
pour le mot Bhikshou serait peut-fitre celle de 
moine ou religieux mendiant. Mais, Ik encore, 
on pent craindre d'en donner une idee fausse. 
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tous ceux qui, en vrais disciples et imita- 
teursduBouddha, abandonnentle monde 
et suivent le Sublime Sentier a huit parties 
de la Delivrance et de rAffranchissement. 

1 59. Quels sont ceux qui ont le droit d'en- 
trer dans la Confrerie ? 

Tous ceux qui, sans acception de rang, 
de classe ou de race ont annoncd la ferme 
rdsolution de ne plus songer qu'a leur 
ddlivrance et qui ne sont pas sous le 
coup des cas d'exclusion, indiquds par la 
Regie. 

160. Quels sont ceux qui sont exclus par 
la Regie ? 

Tous ceux qui sont atteints de maladies 



Les Bhikshou ne sont pas, en effet, des moines 
mendiants, dans le sens chretien du mot, car ils 
ne font pas le voeu d'obeissance a leurs supe- 
rieurs, et leurs voeux ne sont pas irrevocables. 
Traduire Bhikshou par « Pretre » comme plu- 
sieurs savants europeens 1 * ont fait , est un 
contre-sens : les religieux bouddhistes n'a}rant 
ni consecration ni privileges. Les Livres Saints 
bouddhistes nomment du reste souvent les Bhik- 
shou et les Samanas « les Ariya » c'est-k-dire les 
nobles ou les dlus et c*est encore la designation 
qui repond le mieux a leur caract^re et k leur 
situation en face de la grande masse de ceux qui 
n'ont pas quitte le monde. 
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incurables ou contagieuses; les enfants 
au dessous de quinze ans; les esclaves et 
les serfs, aussi longtemps qu'il n'ont pas 
obtenu Idgalement leur liberty. Tous 
ceux qui sont poursuivis par les auto- 
ritds, tant que ces poursuites durent ou 
qu'ils n'ont pas subi leur peine; les d^bi- 
teurs tant qu41 n'ont pas rempli leurs 
obligations. Les soldats et les employes, 
tant qu'ils sont au service ; enfin les mi- 
neurs qui n'ont pas I'autorisation de leurs 
parents ou de leurs tuteurs. 

1 6 1 , De quelle maniere est-on recu dans 
la Confrerie ? 

Le novice commence par ^tre ^leve 
(Samandra) et doit subir un temps 
d'epreuve, sous la surveillance d'un mai- 
tre, qu'il peut se choisir parmi les Freres. 

162. Quelle est la duree de ce temps 
d^epreuve ? 

Pour les adultes qui ont ddja fait partie 
d'un autre ordre monastique, il dure qua* 
tre mois au moins. Pour les mineurs, il 
se prolonge jusqu'a leur majority. Pour 
les autres , sadurde ddpend de I'apprdcia- 
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tion du maitre spirituel etde Taptitude de 
r^leve. 

1 63 . Quels sont les devoirs du Samanera ? 
D^s le jour de sa prise d'habit, le Sama- 

ndra accepte toutes les obligations des 
Freres. II doit renoncer a toute prdoccu- 
pation mondaine ; observer les dix voeux ; 
s'adonner avec zele a Tetude de la Sainte 
Doctrine ; remplir fid^lement et dans 
toute leur dtendue les prescriptions de la 
regie de la Confrdrie ; enfin ne plus pour- 
suivre qu'un but : celui d'arriver a la dd- 
livrance, et a Taffranchissement spirituel 
et moral. 

164. Quellessont les huit parties du Sen- 
tier Sublime ? 

1° Connaissance droite, libre de 
prejugds, de superstitions, d'illusions. 

2° Volontd droite, tournee vers le 
but supreme, digne de Thomme noble et 
dclaird. 

3° Parole droite, bonne, simple, 
sincere. 

40 Action droite, pacifique, hon- 
n^te, pure et bienveillante. 
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• 50 Vie droite, c'est-a-dire une vie qui 
ne puisse nuire ou faire tort a aucun 
^tre vivant. 

6<> Efforts droits, ayant uniquement 
pour but de vaincre Tignorance, les d^sirs 
et la volont^ de vivre. 

70 Pens^e droite, sans cesse dirig^e 
sur la Sainte Doctrine et sur la R^gle. 

80 Recueillement droit, qui con- 
siste a abstraire absolument ses sens, son 
attention et sa pens^e de tout ce qui est 
ext^rieur et a abandonner son ^tat con- 
scient et sa volont^ dans le Nirvana. 
1 65. Comment sont concus les dix voeux 

de la Confrerie ? 

1° Je fais voeu de ne tuer ou blesser 
aucun ^tre vivant. 

20 Je fais voeu de ne pas prendre ce qui 
ne m'appartient pas ou ce qui ne m'est 
pas donne volontairement. 

3° Je fais voeu de vivre dans une abso- 
lue chastete. 

4° Je fais voeu de dire toujours la verite, 
de ne jamais mentir, de ne jamais trom- 
per ni calomnier personne. 
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5^ Je fais voeu de ne jamais boire de li- 
queurs enivrantes. 

6° Je fais voeu de ne manger qu'aux 
temps prescrits. 

70 Je fait voeu de ne pas danser, de ne 
pas chanter des chants profanes, de ne 
pas visiter les representations th^atrales 
ou musicales et enfin de m'abstenir de 
tons les plaisirs mondains. 

8° Je fais voeu de renoncer a la vanitd, 
a Tusage des parures, de quelque nature 
qu'elles soient, et a celui des parfums. 

9° Je fais voeu de ne pas jne servir de 
lits somptueux, mais d'une couche basse 
et dure. 

10® Je fais voeu de vivre toujours dans 
la pauvrete volontaire. 
166. En quoi consistent les regies de la 

Confrerie ? 

Ce sont les prdceptes d'une vie pure et 
sainte, donnes par le Bouddha et conte- 
nus dans le Vin^ya. lis peuvent se par- 
tager en quatre divisions : 

lo Pr^ceptes se rapportant a Tordre et 
a la discipline extdrieurs ; 

7* 
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2® Indications relatives a la preparation 
et a i'usage de la nourriture, des v^tements 
et des autres objets ndcessaires a la 
vie. 

3<> Ragles de conduite pour arriver a 
vaincre les d^sirs sensuels et les passions. 

40 Moyens d'arriver a la connaissance 
spirituelle supdrieure et de se perfection- 
ner soi-m^me. 

Lorsque le Saman^ra a ^te instruit dans 
Texercice de tous ces voeux, de toutes ces 
regies et tous ces pr^ceptes et lorsqu'il a 
accompli, sans encourir de graves repro- 
ches, son temps d'epreuve, sa reception 
fOupasampada), comme Frere (Bhikshou, 
Samana), a lieu dans Tassemblee solen- 
nelle des Freres. 
167. Peut'On sortirde la Confrerie^ lors- 

quony a ete unefois recu ? 

On le peut toujours. La doctrine boud- 
dhique et la regie de la Confrerie n'admet- 
tent ancune contrainte. Celui qui regrette 
les joies du monde peut toujours avouer 
sa faiblesse a son superieur. La Confrerie 
ne le retient pas et il peut se retirer libre- 
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ment sans encourir de home ni de repro- 
che. 

Quant au Samana qui ddshonore Thabit 
qu'il porte et la Confrerie a laquelle il 
appartient, en manquant gravement a ses 
voeux, il encourt la peine la plus sdv^re 
que connaisse la R^gle. II est rejetd de la 
Confrdrie. 
1 68. Est'il permis aux Freres de choisir 

leur sejour a leur gre? 

Non ; lis doivent entrer dans des cou- 
vents (Viharas) ou vivre en solitaires dans 
les for^ts '. 
169; Quels sont les rapports qui unissent 

la Confrerie aux adherents latques 

(Oupdsakas)? 

Ces rapports sont purement moraux et 
ne reposent sur aucune obligation extd- 
rieure. La Confrdrie doit ^tre, pour les 
adherents laiques, un exemple vivant de 
continence, de renoncement et de sain- 

I. Les membres feminins de la Confrerie 
(Bhikshouni) habitent naturellementdes couvents 
separes. La vie solitaire ne leur est pas permise et 
elles sont toujours soumises a la surveillance des 
superieurs de la Confrerie. 
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tet^. S'ils le ddsirent elle doit leur expli- 
quer, leur commenter la Doctrine et leur 
donner aide et conseil dans toutes les si- 
tuations de la vie, ou ils peuvent avoir 
besoin de consolation ou d'encourage- 
ments. 

170. Comment les adherents laiques dot- 
vent'ils se conduire envers la Con/re^ 
rie? 

Ils doivent montrer aux Fr^res la con- 
sideration et le respect qui leur sont dus, 
pouvoir a leur entretien et leur fournir la 
nourriture, les v6tements, les demeures, 
etc., qui leur sont n^cessaires '. Ils s'ac- 
qui^rent ainsi des m^rites et contribuent 
a leur propre bien dans cette vie et dans 
les suivantes. 

171. La Confrerie a-t-elle un pouvoir 



I. Faire des dons a la Confrerie n*est pas un 
« devoir » pour I'adherent laique. Ce qu'il donae, 
ii le donne librement, reconnaissant qu'il le fait 
pour son propre bien. D'apres la doctrine boud- 
dhiquc, le Bhikshou n'est pas tenu a de la grati- 
tude pour I'Oupasaka qui lui fait un don. C'est ce- 
lui-ci, au contraire, qui doit dtre reconnaissant 
au Bhikshou, qui lui fournit une occasion de s'ac- 
querirdes merites, en exer^ant sa bienfaisance. 
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spirituel sur les adherents Idiques ? 

Non ; le Bouddhisme ne connait ni ex- 
communication, ni pdnitences eccldsias- 
tiques, ni moyens de discipline ext^rieurs 
pour les adherents laiques. Mais la Con- 
frdrie rompt tous rapports avec un Oupa- 
saka qui s'est rendu coupable de graves 
fautes morales, ou qui a outrage le Boud- 
dha, la Doctrine ou la Confrdrie. Le vase 
a aumones est retournd devant lui, c'est- 
^-dire qu'il est declare indigne de faire 
des dons aux Fr^res. 
1 72. Comment doit etre le vrai Bhikshou, 

suivant les paroles de la Doctrine? 

Voici les paroles des Saintes Ecritures : 
Que celui qui, ddsirant et voulant le bien, 
aspire au Nirvana, a la paix supreme, 
soit : sincere, honn^te et consciencieux, 
doux dans ses paroles, bienveillant^ mo- 
deste; qu'il se contente de peu et n'ait pas 
d^inquietudes ; que -son coeur soit tran- 
quille ; qu^il ne montre ni pretentions ni 
ddsirs. 

Qu'il ne fasse rien de bas ;• que sa pen- 
s^e, ses paroles et ses actions soient, 
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toute sa vie, dirig^es suivant la R^gle et la 
Sainte Doctrine ; qu'il s'affermisse dans la 
connaissance des Quatre V^ritds de Salut 
et qu'il marche toujours irr^prochable- 
ment sur le Sublime Sentier a huit parties. 
Que le bonheur ne le rende pas joyeux, 
que le malheur ne le rende pas triste ; que 
Testime des hommes ne lui donne pas 
d'orgueil, que la persecution et Toutrage 
ne I'abattent pas; qu'il garde toujours 
r^galite de coeur de celui qui est d^Hvr^ 
de la volontd. 

Qu'il se souvienne toujours que ce qui 
fait le Samana, ce n'est pas Thabit, ni 
Tobservation ext^rieure des voeux et des 
prdceptes, ni la vie solitaire, la pauvret^ 
et rhumiiit^, ni la science et I'drudition. 
Celui qui est degage de tous les penchants 
et de tous les ddsirs sensuels, celui dont 
le coeur est pur et qui a vaincu Tdgoisme, 
celui-la seul est un vrai disciple du Boud- 
dha. 

Aussi , qu'il n'ait qu'un but : son 
perfectionnement spirituel. Qu'il soi- 
gne en lui-meme la connaissance, I'e- 
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galit^ de coeur et la bienveillance. 

Qu'il soit bien dispose pour tous les 
^tres vivants sur cette terre et dans les 
autres mondes ; pour ceux qui sont devds, 
comme pour ceux qui sont has, pour les 
bons, comme pour les m^chants; pour 
ceux qui sont loin, comme pour ceux qui 
sont pres. 

Qu'il ne trompe personne, qu'il ne me- 
nace personne, qu'il ne mdprise personne 
qu'il ne blesse personne. Qu'il jette sur 
tous les ^tres un regard plein de compas- 
sion et de bienveillance, comme une mere 
regarde son unique enfant. Que chaque 
jour, chaque heure, il cultive en lui- 
m^me ces sentiments. 

Que le coeur de celui qui chemine sur 
le Sublime Sentier a huit parties, soit 
comme le lac profond des montagnes : 
pur et immobile. 

Car celui qui vit dans la puretd, libre 
de superstitions et d'illusions, d'esp^rance 
et de crainte, de passion et de d^sir, de 
haipe et d'amour; celui quia complete- 
ment vaincu I'envie d'exister et qui a 
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conquis la vraie connaissance, mettra un 
terme a la souffrance et k la ndcessitd des 
vies successives et entrera dans le su- 
preme Nirvana. 
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